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PREFACE. 



Much has been written about what has been some- 
times called the philosophy, and at other times the 
science, of history ; sometimes the philosophy, and at 
other times the Iiistory, of society or of civilization — 
phrases too ambitious for any amount of knowledge 
yet acquired respecting the sequence of human events, 
or for any system of thought hitherto elaborated 
respecting the principles by which that sequence is 
governed. Much more remains to be done before 
any such designations can be legitimately employed ; 
and the present volume is a contribution towards the 
consideration of one only of the questions which lie at 
the foundation of all society and of all history and 
of the science and philosophy of both. No pretence 
is made to teach any new truths. The utmost that is 
attempted is to disembarrass old truths from injurious 
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error, to defend them against new assaults, and to 
present them in new and instructive relations. 

M. Auguste Comte's positivism has been kept steadily 
in view, because it is believed to have powerfully influ- 
enced, directly or indirectly, both philosophic thought 
and popular belief. 

The Appendix discusses the doctrine affirmed by some 
and denied by others of the resemblance of the cause 
to the effect, a doctrine intimately connected with the 
historical theory of will and with the highest forms of 
theistic belief, but hitherto, as far as is known, only 
summarily and slightly treated. 

If circumstances permit, the present volume will be 
followed by two others, of which one will be devoted 
to the investigation of the Elements and Ideas, and the 
other to that of the Law, of history. 
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HISTORY. 



The history of human events is an object of profound 
and permanent concern to every human being. Present- 
ing itself in the most varied forms and with the most 
varied attractions, it is adapted to awaken and fix the 
attention of minds the most diflferently constituted and 
tramed. It is the record of all that is preserved of 
whatever has been thought or said or done. In its 
details no one finds any thing that is wholly alien to 
himself: every one finds much with which in act or in 
imagination he has a close affinity. It describes what 
has been; it gradually appropriates what is; and it 
helps to foretell what will be. 

It may be the history of personages distinguished for 
their virtues or for their vices and for the influence, 
good or bad, which they have exerted upon mankind ; 
or the history of great families and powerful djTiasties 
that have wielded the forces and directed the destinies 
of a people; or the history of important events and 
eras that stand out in bold relief from the usual even 
level of human affairs ; or the history of mighty nations 
whose careers constitute the landmarks of the race ; or 
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2 UISTORY. 

the history of diverse civilizations that form the dis- 
tinctive features of distant ages or of the same age 
of the world. 

It may be the history of sciences that collect and 
generalize facts; or the history of philosophies that 
analyze and systematize thought; or the history of 
religions that prescribe beliefs and sway conduct. 

If in all of these forms it should have failed to im- 
press the mind, there are yet others in which it addresses 
the immediate interests and the intimate feelings of every 
individual, as the history of the age, of the people, and 
of the country to which he himself belongs ; and still 
more as the history of his own mind and character. 
Properly studied, history should enable him to under- 
stand and estimate aright the course of his own inner 
life, the life of the domestic circle in which he is placed, 
the social life around him, and the general life of hu- 
manity. 

In order to study history with profit, there are cer- 
tain principles which should be clearly apprehended and 
fully accepted, relating to the Theory, the Elements, the 
Ideas, and the Law of history. 

First : What is the true Theory of history ? Is it 
the theory of Chance? Or the theory of Law? Or 
the theory of Will? 

Second : Assuming the theory of will which expresses 
itself by law and excludes chance, what are the essential 
Elements of which history is composed? Is Divine 
Will one of those elements ? Is Human Will another ? 
Are there any Involuntary elements that enter into 
history ? 

Third: Assuming the reality of those elements, and 
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distinguishing them from the ideas of history as the 
materials of a building are distinguishable from the 
plan of the architect, what are the fundamental Ideas 
that constitute history ? Is Order one of those ideas ? 
And what then are the statical conditions of history ? 
Is Progress another of those ideas ? And what then are 
the dynamical conditions of history ? Is Unity another 
of those ideas ? And what then are the conditions of 
unity securing order in progress and progress in order ? 

Fourth : What is the positive Law of history ? Is it 
a physical law, or an intellectual law, or a moral 
law ? Or is it a law combining and expressing physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions, and determining the 
evolution of events in a physical, intellectual, and moral 
order ? 

These are the questions which it is proposed to an- 
swer and the principles which it is hoped to establish in 
the following pages and in subsequent volumes. By 
their establishment it is believed that a solid founda- 
tion will be laid for the intelligent study of all his- 
tory, general and particular, dynastic and personal, 
scientific, philosophic, and religious. 
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THE THEORIES OF HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT AND EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL THEORIES. 

In reflecting on the events of Time Past, in contem- 
plating the events of Time Present, and in anticipating 
the events of Time Future, every one frames a theory 
to account for the order or disorder in which they liave 
occun'ed, in which they do occur, and in which they are 
expected to occur. Events— kIo they occur in order or 
in disorder? In strict interdependence, or in absolute 
independence of each other? In any conceivable fixed 
sequence, or in mere juxta-position and mthout mutual 
connection ? If there is no interdependence of events, 
then what and whence the seeming connection between 
them of which we sometimes obtain glimpses and even 
distinct perceptions ? If events are interdependent, then 
Avhat and whence the seeming incoherence that is 
frequently forced on the attention ? If disorder is the 
rule and order the exception, what are the limits of the 
order that is found to exist in the midst of disorder? 
If order is the rule and disorder the exception, what are 
the limits of the disorder that is found to exist in the 
midst of order ? Whether order or disorder is the rule, 
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what are the laws of that seeming order which is found 
to aflfect events in combination vnth seeming disorder ? 
In what do they consist? Whence do they proceed? 
What are their sanctions? Are they self-originated, 
self-sustained, and self-enforced ? Or are they the fixed 
and necessary results of blind and inscrutable forces? 
Or do they spring from, express, and fulfil a supreme 
will? 

Such questions might be multiplied; but these are 
sufficient to indicate the wide scope of the inquiry. 
They are questions which in one form or another every 
one puts to himself and answers for himself; but they 
are put in different cases with very different degrees 
of mental preparation, and answered ^^^th very different 
degrees of clearness of perception. They are put by 
some with a definite conception of the problem to be 
solved, and answered with a definite conception of the 
solution at which they have arrived. They are put by 
others with a vague apprehension of the meaning of the 
problem, and answered by the tacit and arbitrary assump- 
tion of some theory by which they explain to themselves, 
or deny that it is possible to explain, the phenomena of 
life and history. Directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, in thought or in words, such questions 
are both asked and answered. They are answered 
negatively or affirmatively, and the answer, whether by 
negation or affirmation, involves a theory. Tlie nega- 
tion, for instance, of any connection in the sequence of 
events, is the affirmation of disorder ; the negation of 
the absence of any such connection is the affirmation 
of order ; and whether an affirmation is made of inco- 
herence or of harmony in the sequence of events, that 
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aflSrmation is the theory to which the mind conforms 
in its speculations on the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 

There are three principal theories to which men adapt 
their ideas of the events of histor}^ The fii'st is, that 
events happen by Chance ; in mere succession as regards 
time, in mere contiguity as regards place, mthout order 
or design, without coherence or connection, without 
mutual dependence or relation. The second is, that 
events happen according to Law; law fixed and in- 
variable, necessitating the most stable order ; law final 
and absolute, the ultimate and highest conception of 
the human mind. The third is, that events happen 
according to law, fixed and invariable, necessitating the 
most stable order ; but that that law, instead of being 
the ultimate and highest conception of the human 
mind, is the expression of a Supreme Will. These 
three theories, with their respective modifications in 
difierent ages and nations, apparently exhaust human 
speculation on this question. 

What Theory affords an adequate basis on which to 
rest the events of history ? 
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Section I. 
The Theory of Chance. 

The first theory, that of Chance, in its application to 
history, strictly regards all events as indeteiininate, 
having no connection with or relation to each other as 
causes and effects; no natural, necessary, or designed 
antecedence or consequence. According to this theory, 
in the case of any given event or series of events with 
known antecedents, we may suppose the antecedents to 
liave been wholly different and contrary, and yet the 
event or the series of events might have been the same ; 
or we may suppose the antecedents the same as they 
are known to have been, and yet the event or the series 
of events might have been wholly different and contrar}\ 
In like manner, in the case of any given event or series 
of events with known consequents, we may suppose the 
same event or series followed by a wholly different and 
contrary set of consequents; or we may suppose the 
same consequents to be preceded by a wholly different 
and contrary set of antecedents. 

Thus, this theory would affirm that the French revo- 
lution of 1789 or the series of revolutions of 1789-93, 
1830, 1848-51, might have been preceded by a wholly 
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different and contrary set of antecedents, and followed 
by a wholly different and contrary set of consequents, 
and yet those political convulsions might have occurred 
precisely as they did occur. Or it would affirm, that 
with the same antecedents those revolutions might 
never have occurred, and that without those revolutions 
the same consequents might have followed. In short, 
according to the theory of Chance, all events are loose, 
discontinuous, and independent. Every single event is 
isolated, not subordinated as a part to a whole, not 
sustaining any natural, necessary, or designed relation 
to other events, not influenced by that which precedes, 
not influencing that which follows. 

It may seem that this theory is so broadly and pe- 
remptorily contradicted by reason, by observation, by 
experience, and by consciousness, that it needs no 
special notice. But it is undeniable that it has been 
both theoretically and practically maintained; that 
there are phenomena in the constitution of nature, 
of mind, and of society, that may be plausibly ad- 
duced in support of it ; and that there are current 
maxims, recognized practices, established institutions, 
and national polities, that can be rendered intel- 
ligible to common sense and calm judgment only on 
the supposition of belief in its truth. Even when the 
opposite theory is held, that of Law, whether absolute 
law or divine law, its advocates appear sometimes to va- 
cillate between that which is affirmed and that which is 
denied, and to lapse into an assumption of the theory 
of Chance, which they would be shocked verbally to 
admit, and which their whole system of thought tetids 
to disprove ; and, similarly, the advocates of Chance are 
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prone to take for granted on occasion the existence of 
law, which their theory and reasoning directly impugn. 
The explanation of this is probably to be found 
in the following consideration. Each of the theories 
has its difficulties, and to human reason is only left tlie 
choice of that which has the fewest. System-makers, 
however, are not content with this choice, but feel bound 
to construct a theory coherent in all its parts and free 
from all flaw. When therefore they meet with diffi- 
culties that specially apply to their own favourite 
theory, and that exhibit discrepancies which affect its 
credibility, they, not only with seeming but with real 
unconsciousness, fall back upon the theory which they 
oppose to elucidate the anomalies of that which they 
defend, and adduce arguments drawn from the one 
to strengthen the conclusions of the other. Now, be- 
tween the theory of Chance and the theory of Law, 
which are not only different but mutually contradictory, 
there can be no compromise, no reciprocity, no borrow- 
ing and lending. If the theory of Chance is true, the 
theory of Law must be always and everywhere false; 
if the theor}^ of Law is true, the theory of Chance must 
be always and everywhere false. From the vagaries of 
Chance there can be no temporary escape into the fixity 
of Law ; from the fixity of Law there can be no tem- 
porary escape into the vagaries of Chance ; that is, both 
theories cannot be held at the same time and made in 
turn to supply each other's deficiencies. It is indis- 
pensable, therefore, to consider what can be said for 
the theory of Chance, and to present it in the different 
aspects in which it may be viewed, were it for no 
other reason than that a clear and distinct line may be 
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drawn to separate it from the adverse theory, and that 
the adoption or abandonment of either by consistent 
thinkers may be total, unreserved, and unqualified. 

The theorist of Chance, then, may argue that the 
absence of order is disorder; that disorder is pro 
tanto the negation of law ; that the negation of law is 
equivalent to the affirmation of Chance ; and that since 
there are certain phenomena of nature in which it is 
impossible to trace the existence of order, no alternative 
is left to us but to admit the doctrine of Chance. 

In astronomy, that branch of physical science which 
has attained the greatest perfection, there are many 
things that appear to be wholly arbitrary and incapable 
of being resolved into a system of law and order. Who 
can explain why certain portions of the immeasurable 
spaces around us are more thickly crowded with 
Starr}'- orbs than other portions, or assign the causes 
of the respective magnitudes, densities, and distances 
of those heavenly bodies? The whole, to our per- 
ceptions, is like the concourse of atoms in the sun- 
beam or of sands on the sea-shore, a maze without a 
plan, a chance assemblage of huge masses floating in 
the immensity of space, without connection or mutual 
influence. 

Within the limits of the solar system we cannot ex- 
plain why the number of the heavenly bodies that 
compose it should be what it is, neither more nor less ; 
nor why the actual or relative magnitude, density, and 
distance of each should be what they are, and nothing 
different ; nor why some of the planets should have no 
satellites, the earth one, and others several; nor why 
Saturn only should have rings ; nor what purpose those 
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rings serve in the economy of the planet ; nor what in- 
fluences govern the erratic movements of comets ; nor 
what has called into existence the asteroids which 
recent observation has multiplied. All these are ulti- 
mate facts which we can bring under no rule, which 
we can generalize into no law or order or system, 
and which, therefore, must and do appear to us with- 
out rule or law or order or system^ chance-begotten and 
chance-guided. 

The earth is inhabited by sentient and rational 
beings. Are there any forms of life and thought 
specially connected with the orbs that sparkle in the 
immeasurable depths of space, ^vith the sun, ^vith the 
planets, with their satellites ? If all or any of them are 
not habitable, why are they not ? If habitable, but not 
inhabited, what end do they fulfil ? If inhabited, what 
are the natures, the capacities, the relations, the desti- 
nies of the beings that occupy them ? The philosopher 
may speculate, the religionist may dogmatize, but we 
know nothing and can answer nothing. 

If we limit our observations to the globe we inhabit, 
the phenomena of earthquakes, of volcanoes, and gene- 
rally of meteorology are, in a gi*eat measure, inex- 
plicable by us. Such phenomena commence, continue, 
and terminate without being subject to any known 
laws enabling us to foresee their occurrence, assign 
their period of duration, or predict their close ; that is, 
they happen in apparent disorder and incoherence. 

The crust of the earth, as far as it has been pene- 
trated, exhibits a scene of apparent confusion ; and if 
we accept the explanations of geology respecting suc- 
cessive ages and successive formations with forms of 
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vegetable and animal life appropriate to each, who can 
assign the cause or causes that determined the peculiar 
character of each age, of each formation, and of each 
form of life? Man is believed to be peculiar to the 
present geological age. What causes determined the 
appearance of man on the earth precisely when the 
conditions existed favourable to his preservation ? Shall 
we say that the favourable conditions called man into 
existence? But why should the conditions favourable 
to the preservation of a new form of life produce that 
form? And what produced precisely those conditions 
favourable to that new form of life just when it was 
about to appear on the stage of the world ? These are 
questions that no one can answer. They point to mys- 
teries which to us must ever be inscrutable. We are a 
mystery to ourselves, and we live in a world of myste- 
ries. In these instances we cannot connect cause and 
effect, antecedent and consequent. All appears to us 
dark and unfathomable, loose and disjointed, uncaused 
and fortuitous. 

The same conclusion seems to be deducible from a 
still closer consideration of the history of our race and 
of the constitution of human nature. Whether we 
trace the origin of mankind to a single pair or to 
different stocks, it is undeniable that large subdivisions 
of the race have enjoyed different local advantages, 
have been distinguished by different natural features and 
qualities, have acquired or adopted different forms of 
civilization, and have made different degrees of progress 
in a form of civilization essentially the same. Wliat 
but Chance has detenjained these differences and given 
a permanent ascendancy to the white over the brown 
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and black subdivisions of mankind ; a distinctive cha- 
racter to Assyrian and Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
Chinese and Hindu, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic 
civilization; and a peculiar form to the life of each 
people and the history of each nation ? 

While the primary characteristics of humanity belong 
to all the individuals of the race, what but Chance de- 
termines the advantages or disadvantages of parentage, 
of country, and of religion that belong to each indivi- 
dual ; the physical, intellectual, and moral idiosyncrasies 
that distinguish him ; the circumstances that surround 
him at birth, that control his course through life, and 
that dismiss him to the tomb ? Take any given period 
of the chequered scene that his life exhibits — ^a year, a 
month, a week, a day, an hour — ^within the limits of 
that period what connection is there between acts and 
words and thoughts; the acts inconsistent with the 
words, the words contradicting the thoughta, and the 
thoughts arising in casual and incoherent succession? 

The moral aspects of life and society afford a seeming 
support to the theory of Chance. There are various 
forms of thought and action in which the distinctions of 
good and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
virtue and vice are recognized. But while these names . 
or their equivalents are found in all languages and 
among all nations, the acts and qualities which they 
describe are often different and sometimes even oppo- 
site. The standard of morality varies apparently with 
latitude and longitude, certainly with the different de- 
grees of individual intelligence and with the different 
forms and conditions of social life. It is not the same 
in the Fecjee Islands and at Paris. It is different at 
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New York and at New Orleans. At New Orleans there 
is one standard of morality for slaveholders, another 
and a contrary one for slaves. Do not these facts con- 
stitute a state of moral anarchy ? And what is a state 
of moral anarchy but one in which Chance — the chance 
of phydcal and intellectual superiority or inferiority — 
determines the character of moral actions. 

Whatever the standard of morality, whether high or 
low, general or special, the existence of such distinctions 
as right and wrong and their correlates, and the un- 
ceasing struggle maintained between them in the world, 
constitute and prove a state of moral disorder, that is, 
the absence of law and order in moral relations. Keflect 
on the conflict that takes place in every human bosom 
during the growth of character between passion and 
reason, profit and principle, the malignant and the 
benevolent feelings. What is this but a state of moral 
disorder ? Consider the results of this internal conflict 
in the personal contrasts that society presents. In some, 
the love of pleasure, of money, of power, or the malig- 
nant feelings and passions, have gained the ascendancy, 
and their lives exhibit scenes of selfishness, profligacy, 
avarice, fraud, cruelty, or of all combined. In others, 
reason, principle, and the benevolent qualities have be- 
come predominant, and under whatever provocations 
and with whatever failings, they live on the whole in 
the consistent practice of justice, truthfulness, and kind- 
ness. A third class consists of those in whom we see or 
know that a revolt has commenced against the tyranny 
of the passions, but who have not yet achieved a com- 
plete victory over them. They understand and appre- 
ciate the better course and too often follow the worse. 
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They admire virtue and pncdse vice. They esteem the 
yirtaous whom they cumot imitate, and rank them- 
selves with the vicious whom they demise and loathe. 
Does not the existence of such moral contrasts of one 
man with another and of the same man with himself, 
imply the absence of moral law and order? And are 
not these contrasts aggravated and the conclusion firom 
them confirmed bv the £ficts that the c^ood are not 
necessarily happy : that the bad finequently occupy the 
high and prosperous places of life ; and that their very 
badness contributes not seldom to their elevation and 
success? 

Look at society on a large scale, at society organized 
by government, L\ws, and institutions. It 13 notorious 
that systems of government are often mere embodiments 
of brute force ; that human laws in letter and in spirit, 
in their administration and effect, often express the 
triumph of might over right ; and that institutions often 
consecrate and establish moral disorder and confusion. 
Peruse the secret history and private correspondence of 
princes, statesmen, and politicians, and what are they 
for the most part but a record of the modes in which 
they have sought to circumvent each other, to raise 
themselves to wealth and power and glory, and to de- 
stroy the rights and liberties of mankind ? Survey a 
field of battle in which hundreds or thousands of human 
beings, Avithout any mutual ill-will or even personal 
acquaintance, are arrayed against each otljer in deadly 
strife and perish by each other s hands. Live in a slave- 
holding country where human beings are bought and sold 
like cattle, are worked like cattle, live like cattle, and die 
like cattle, and all this with the sanction of law, in the 
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name of liberty, and with boasts of enlightenment. The 
conviction is forced on the mind that this light is dark- 
ness, this liberty is licentiousness, this law is lawlessness ; 
lawlessness legalized, misrule regulated, essential moral 
disorder veiled under the semblance and forms of law 
and rule and order. What conclusion can we arrive at 
from the contemplation of all these scenes but that there 
exists in the world a real moral incoherence ? 

If we seek to trace this deep and wide-spread moral 
disorder to its source, we shall probably be referred to 
the liberty of the human will ; but this, while it is em- 
ployed to explain, m fact establishes, the doctrine of 
universal moral disorder by making it proceed from an 
ultimate fact in the very constitution of the human 
mind. For what is the liberty of the human mil but 
the liberty to do or not to do, the liberty to do good or 
to do evil, the liberty to practise virtue or vice, the 
liberty to perform what is just and merciful or to per- 
petrate injustice and cruelty, the liberty to speak the 
truth or to deceive by falsehood, the liberty to maintain 
law and order or to establish anarchy and confusion ? 
If man, according to the fundamental principles of his 
nature, is at liberty to adopt either of those alternatives, 
the result must be universal disorder and incoherence. 
If the liberty of the will is denied, and the opposite doc- 
trine of necessity is asserted, this is only to affirm in 
another form the prevalence of moral disorder, for it is 
to affirm that we necessarily do that which our most in- 
timate consciousness tells us that we do freely. It thus 
unsettles the very foundations of our being, contradicts 
the primary perceptions of our minds, teaches us to 
distrust the simplest lessons of our consciousness, and 
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thereby tends to confirm the conclusion that all is dis- 
order, and that there is nothing in nature or in man, in 
action or in thought^ that is not subject to doubt, dis- 
pute, and uncertainty. 

The popular and practical belief, as distinguished from 
the speculative and philosophical affirmation, of in- 
coherence in the events of life is very general. The 
germs of this belief we find embodied in the words hap, 
luck, accident, contingency, fortune, misfortune, chance, 
mischance, and in the daily use of these and similar 
terms, and of the corresponding terms in aU languages, 
to describe events that are assumed to occur either in 
the ordinary course or out of that course. The or- 
dinary course in the popular judgment is not a course 
according to necessary law or a supreme will, but ac- 
cording to custom or usage, and this conventional order 
is the highest conception of law or rule commonly at- 
tained. Extraordinary events are not usually regarded 
as departures from necessary or divine law previously 
recognized, or as expressions of necessary or divine law 
hitherto imknown, but as occurrences springing from 
unintelligible or unexpected combinations of material 
elements, or from arbitrary and equally unexpected de- 
terminations of the human will. In short, the large 
majority of mankind in all ages, in all nations, and in 
all grades of civilization, are accustomed to consider 
events as happening absolutely, desultorily, and inconse- 
quentially ; that is, in a manner released from all mutual 
dependence, without any fixed or prescribed relation, as 
now advancing and now receding, flowing from no ne- 
cessary causes and terminating in no necessary results, 
influenced solely by the ai'bitrary combinations of ex- 
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temal circumstances, and by the arbitrary volitions of 
individual minds. If general acceptance is a test of 
truth, then the doctrine of Chance has this proof in its 
favour. 

A marked indication of the popular beUef in Chance 
is exhibited in lotteries, gambling, betting, and in all 
those ventures and speculations whether in the money- 
market or in general trade that depend for success, not 
upon knowledge and experience, skill and judgment, 
but upon imknown and therefore uncertain, that is, 
in as far as the gambler or bettor, the adventurer or 
speculator, is concerned, upon fortuitous conditions. 
Wherever and whenever, in whatever degree, and in 
whatever combination with other elements. Chance is 
tacitly or avowedly introduced as an element upon 
which calculation is based ; wherever and whenever the 
uncertain is assumed as certain, and the unkno^^^l as 
known, and dependence is implicitly or explicitly placed 
upon the occurrence of that which is unknown and un- 
certain, there and then and to that extent, a belief in 
Chance exists and operates. That belief has assumed 
even a scientific form, since we are gravely told that it 
has laws of its own worked out by rigid demonstration, 
and their results embodied in mathematical formula?. 
According to those laws, the probabilities of sickness 
and death depending mainly upon physical causes, and 
even the probabilities of marriage, crime, and suicide 
depending mainly upon the action of the human will, 
are calculated. ' It is not certainties but only pro- 
babilities, that is chances, which are thus estimated and 
predicted. 

The popular belief in Chance is practically involved 

c2 
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and is openly avowed in the almost universal adoption 
of self-interest as a rule of conduct. In the ordinary 
intercourse of life no one is expected or asked to do 
that which is contrary to his own interest, although it 
may be in accordance with his professed principles. 
Almost every one deems himself justified in any act or 
course of life on the ground that it is conducive to his 
interest, although it may be scarcely reconcilable vdih 
his inward convictions or may be even directly opposed 
to them. But self-interest is one thing to one man, and 

'another thing to another : to the same man it is one 
thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow. If self- 
interest is made the rule of conduct, it follows that a 
man is justified in doing whatever that rule prescribes 
or permits ; that it may prescribe or pennit the most 
opposite moral acts to diflFerent men at the same time, 
and to the same man at different times ; that the attain- 
ment of the objects of self-interest constitutes success in 

. life and is the fulfilment of its end ; that success is thus 
the sole test of merit ; that successful villanv is as de- 
semng of approbation as successful vii*tue; that un- 
successful virtue is as deserving of contempt as unsuc- 
cessful villany ; and that life is thus reduced to a cal- 
culation of chances dependent upon the comparative 
adroitness vnth which interest maintains the struggle 
against interest, and man against man. This is the 
logical interpretation of life according to the theory of 
Cliance, and it is aifiraied and confirmed by the practical 
interpretation given by no inconsiderable proportion of 
mankind.* 

* " FaTOurablc Chance, I fancy, is the god of all men wlio follow their own 
devices instead of obeying a law they l>elie?e in. Let even a polished man of 
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By this rule nations as well as individuals are guided. 
The administration of governments is conducted, politics 
are discussed, history is acted and Avritten without any 
recognition of fixed and permaneut moral laws, and with 
a distinct and pervading implication that expediency, 
that is, self-interest well understood, which again is only 
another form of expression for a judicious calculation of 
cliances, is the sole legitimate guide in public affaii's. 
The gist and spirit of Machiavelli's Prince is that force, 
fi-aud, and cruelty, cunning, treachery, and corruption, 
are legitimate means for the acquisition and maintenance 
of power; and the history of nations aflFbrds almost 
daily proof that these are the means which more or less 
covertly continue to be employed. What is this but 
an abnegation direct or virtual of all moral obligations 
binding the rulera of nations, and an affirmation ex- 
pUcit or implied of absolute moral incoherence, that is, 
of chance as the paramount principle in life and history ? 
Rulers and people, the few and the many, thus unite iiv 
giving their practical adhesion to the theory of Chance. 

Philosophers are not wanting to give their sanction, 

these days get into a position he is ashamed to avow, aad his mind will be bent 
on all the possible issues that may deliver him from the calculable results of 
that position. Let him live outside his income, or shirk the resolute honest 
work that brings wages, and he will presently find himself dreaming of a pos- 
sible benefactor, a possible simpleton who may be cajoled into using his 
interest, a possible state of mind m some possible person not yet forihcominj:. 
Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, and he will inevitably anchor 
himself on the Chance that the thine left undone may turn out not to be of 
the supposed importance. Let him oetray his friend's contidence, and he wilt 
adore that same cunning complexity called Chance, which gives him the hope 
that his friend will never know. Let him forsake a decent craft that he mar 
pursue the gentilities of a profession to which nature never called him, and 
nis reli^'on will infallibly be the worship of blessed Chance, which he will 
believe in as the mighty creator of success. The evil principle deprecated in 
that religion is the orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth a crop 
after its kind."— Silas Mamer, the Weaver of Raveloe, by George Eliot, 
p. 145. 
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direct or indirect, to the same theory. It is not neces- 
sary in this inquiry, which is not a history of opinion, 
to dwell at large upon those ancient schools or teachers 
whose doctrines with various modifications involved 
this theory. It is sufficient to refer the English reader 
to the learned treatise of Cudworth for information on 
this topic ; while to the scholar is known the beautiful 
and instructive poem of Lucretius, beautiful for the 
natural sentiments which it often touchingly expresses, 
and instructive for the light which it casts on the state 
of philosophic thought when it was produced. It is 
more adapted to the present purpose to cite one or two 
instances in which modem writers of repute, belonging 
to our own day, have employed language apparently 
reconcilable only with the theoiy now under con- 
sideration. 

The first instance to be noticed is taken from Mr. 
Grote's commentary on the story of D6mokedes, related 
at length in his History of Greece, vol. iv. 338-351. 
Briefly, Demokedes was a Greek physician at the Per- 
sian court, who, with a view to obtain permission to 
return to his native country, sought through Atossa 
the queen to persuade Darius to invade Greece, about 
the period between 516-514 B.C., when he would have 
found Athens xmder the Peisistratids wholly impre- 
pared to resist. As a preparatory step Demokedes was 
sent with a body of Persian commissioners to explore 
the coasts of Greece ; but instead of fulfilling the ob- 
jects of his mission he remained there, and left it to 
his colleagues to return to Persia, and to report to the 
king the results of their observations. The expedition 
to Greece was not imdertaken in the reign of Darius, 
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who, instead, directed his arms against Scythia. Upon 
this diversion of the force of the Great King from 
Greece at that precise juncture, Mr. Grote offers re- 
marks, the substance of which is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" So incalculably great has been the influence of 
Grecian development during the two centuries between 
500-300 B.C. on the destinies of mankind, that we 
cannot pass without notice a contingency which threat- 
ened to arrest that development in the bud : indeed it 
may be remarked that the history of any nation con- 
sidered Bs a sequence of causes and effects affording 
applicable knowledge, requires us to study not merely 
real events, but also imminent contingencies — events 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not 
occur. Such, at least, is the moral of the story of DS- 
mokedes." 

Thus Mr. Grote, even while recognizing history as a 
sequence of causes and effects, considers that, in order 
to afford applicable knowledge, it requires us to study 
not merely real events, but also imminent contingencies 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not 
occur ; that is, according to the interpretation of the 
theory of Chance, probabilities, possibilities, chances. 
The Chance-theorist may well ask under ivhat category 
" imminent contingencies" are to be more fitly classed 
than under that of chances, and that if imminent con- 
tingencies or chances enter into the sequence of causes 
and effects which constitutes history, and affords appU- 
cable knowledge, where is the limit to those contingen- 
cies and chances to be placed, and may not all history 
consist of them to the utter annihilation of all sequence 
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of causes and effects, and to the complete establishment 
of the reign of Chance ? 

The second instance of a contemporary author of dis- 
tinction expressing himself in terms that are apparently 
in substance favourable to the theory of Chance, is that 
of Sir George Comewall Lewis, in his Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, Lon- 
don, 1852 ; and since it is quite possible that the pre- 
sent ^vriter may misunderstand, and unintentionally 
misrepresent, the sentiments of that author in the same 
manner as he has himself certainly misunderstood, and 
doubtless unintentionally misrepresented, the sentiments 
of a late eminent philosoi^her, the reader's attention is 
specially called to the passage now about to be quoted. 
After referring both in his text and notes to the opi- 
nions of ancient and modern philosophers and states- 
men — Plato, Polybius, Cicero, and Seneca, Machiavel, 
Bodin, Spinoza, and Sir William Temple — who held 
that himian events occur in a cyclical order, that is, in 
ever-recurring series without continuous progression, he 
goes on to say : — 

" Nor, indeed, is it possible (as Mr. Stewart has re- 
marked) to take a retrospect of history without finding 
much to countenance the opinion that the movement 
of human society resembles rather the tides of the sea, 
with an alternation of ebbs and flows, than the steady 
current of a river deepening and enlarging its course 
in proportion as it advances from its source. 

*' ^How mournful,' he says, * are the vicissitudes 
which history exhibits to us in the course of human 
affairs ; and how little foundation do they afford to our 
sanguine prospects concerning futurity! If, in those 
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parts of the earth which were formerly inhabited by 
barbarians, we now see the most splendid exertions of 
genius and the happiest forms of civil policy, we behold 
others which in ancient times were the seats of science,, 
of civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed in 
superstition and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary glory, the 
prospect has changed at once : the career of degeneracy 
has begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no 
further, or some unforeseen calamity has occurred wliich 
has obliterated for a time all memory of former im- 
provements, and lias condemned mankind to retrace 
step by step the same path by which their forefathers 
had risen to greatness. In a word, in such a retrospec- 
tive view of human affairs, man appears to be the mere 
sport of fortune and accident, or rather he appears to 
be doomed by the condition of his nature to run alter- 
nately the career of improvement and of degeneracy ; 
and to realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of 
Sisyphus by an eternal renovation of hope and of dis- 
appointment.'* 

" Men seem, in all ages, to have been forcibly im- 
pressed with the diflference between the irregularity and 
apparent capriciousness of human affairs, and the stea- 
diness of the great movements of external nature. The 
succession of the seasons, the alternation of day and 
night, the revolutions of the astronomical bodies, the 
annual changes of vegetable life, have always been con- 
trasted wdth the uncertainty of those phenomena which 
depend on human volition. The irregularity of the 
moral has ever been opposed to the regularity of the 

* Elements of the PhilosopLy of the Human Mind, toI. i. cli. iv. $ 8. 
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physical worlcL Hence the belief in a cycUcal move- 
ment of political affairs has never become popular. It 
has been a sort of via media^ a compromise devised by 
philosophers, who could not bring themselves to believe 
in a progressive amelioration of human aflGairs, but yet 
wished to establish some law of constant sequence in 
politics." — ii. 444-6. 

It seems impossible to doubt that Sir George Lewis 
in this passage means his readers to understand that Mr. 
Stewart expresses for himself and adopts in his own 
person the " melancholy" view of the course of human 
aflFairs presented in the quotation from his Elements. 
The quotation is word for word correct. Mr. Stewart 
assuredly wrote those words and expressed those senti- 
ments; but he wrote and expressed them in the cha- 
racter of an objector against the supposition of the pro- 
gressive improvement of mankind on which all his fore- 
going reasonings had proceeded; he went on in the 
very next paragraph and in the whole of the remaining 
part of the section, in avowed opposition to these dis- 
couraging views of the state and prospects of man, with 
the sagacity of a philosopher and the benevolence of a 
philanthropist, to suggest and to sustain by various con- 
siderations a more hopeful aspect of the tendencies of 
human society ; and he finally arrived at the conclusion 
that man, instead of being the mere sport of fortune 
and of accident, running a career of alternate improve- 
ment and degeneracy, and experiencing an eternal re- 
novation of hope and of disappointment, is subject to a 
system of order and of benevolent design in his moral as 
well as in his material relations. " As in ancient Rome," 
he says, " it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen 
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never to despair of the fortunes of the republic, — so 
the good citizen of the world, whatever may be the po- 
litical aspect of his own times, will never despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, but vnH act ujjon the con- 
viction that prejudice, slavery, and corruption must 
gradually give way to truth, libert}^, and \drtue ; and 
that in the moral world as well as in the material, the 
further our observations extend, and the longer they are 
continued, the more we shall perceive of order and of 
benevolent design in the universe." Such a conclusion is 
in strange contrast with the sentiments ascribed to the 
Scottish philosopher by the English politician. It is not 
here, however, that the reader is to look for an expla- 
nation pf the origin of this mistake and misrepresentation 
on the part of Sir George Lewis. It is sufficient in this 
place to point it out in justice to Mr. Stewart's honoured 
memory and fair fame as a thinker and a moralist.* 

But are the sentiments contained in the passage 
quoted in the Treatise on Politics from the Elements of 
Philosophy, sentiments which are repudiated and re- 
futed by Mr. Stewart, justly ascribed to Sir George 
Lewis himself? It is difficult to perceive what other 
tenable alternative is offered to the reader of his work. 
The passage is quoted apparently with approbation ; 
certainly without any intimation of dissent. An intro- 
ductory sentence of Mr. Stewart's which marks it as the 
language of an objector is omitted. No reference is 
made to Mr. Stewart's preceding and following argu- 
ments and illustrations in opposition to its tenour, or to 
« 

• See also Sfewart's Elements, part ii. chap. iv. sect. 6, on Einal Causes; 
his Ontlines of Moral Philosopli?, part ii. chap. ii. sect. 1, on the Duties which 
respect the Deity ; and his Plnlosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, book iii., on the Principles of Natural Religion. 
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the positive and theistic conclusion already given at 
which Mr. Stewart arrives. Above all, Sir George 
Lewis both precedes and follows the quotation from Mr. 
Stewart with corroborative remarks of his own, affirm- 
ing in real opposition to Mr. Stewart, but in assumed 
agreement with him, the cyclical movement of human 
society and the irregularity of the moral contrasted with 
the regularity of the physical world. The Chance- 
theorist, therefore, would seem to be justified in claim- 
ing the author of the Treatise on Politics as an adherent 
of his system of thought, at least in the department of 
moral relations which include much of the whole field of 
hijitory. If so much is conceded, what more does the 
Chance-theorist require ? " Is the one Supreme Ruler," 
he will ask, '^ competent to control the physical, but not 
the moral, -world ; the world of matter and motion, but 
not the world of mind and thought, of will and action ? 
There is then a limit to his power, a limit precisely in 
that department of being which is the highest of all, and 
our relation to which constitutes the true pre-eminence 
of our race over all other forms of life of which we are 
cognizant. It follows that we owe him no allegiance, 
no obedience. We are not subjects of his government, 
amenable to his laws, accountable to his authority. Or, 
putting out of view the idea of such a Being, is it a fact 
that the physical world only is governed by law, and 
that the moral world, the world of life, of society, of 
history is, as is affirmed, without law and order? Then 
from this lower positive as well as from the higher 
theistic aspect of the human condition it follows tlfat 
we are the irresponsible creatures of our own absolute 
will; and confessedly what is there more vague and 
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fleeting, more irregular and fortuitous, than the volitions 
of the human mind ?" Assume the ground which Sir 
George Lewis seems to advocate, and there is no escape 
from the doctrine of Chance. 

It is possible, however, that in the passage that has 
been quoted he may have intended to describe the sen- 
timents of others, not to express liis o^^^l; and this 
supposition, although inconsistent with the considera- 
tions already mentioned, receives confirmation from the 
avowal of a belief in " the progressive improvement of 
a large part of mankind," proved by "the experience of 
many centuries" (ii. 446), and of an " anticii)ation that 
the human race, or at least that certain communities of 
men, will be,progressive hereafter." Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the form in which this belief and this anticipation 
are conveyed and the grounds on which they are made 
to rest, only suggest fresh doubts and afford a further 
handle to the Chance-theorist. " Our anticipation," he 
says, " that the human race, or at least that certain 
communities of men will be progressive hereafter, is 
founded on our knowledge that certain communities 
have been progressive heretofore. Since the commence- 
ment of authentic historj^, we can trace the steps and 
means by which this progress has been effected, and can 
perceive the mental qualities and ph^^sical conditions 
which were necessary for its accomplishment. Man is a 
self-civilizing animal ; he is at the top of the animal 
scale ; and therefore there is not, in the natural series, 
any being who can raise him by a process of tuition 
and domestication to a higher state of civilization when 
he has reached the greatest elevation among his con- 
temporaries. An Oriental nation might be civilized 
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by European influence — ^but a European nation must 
civilize itself or remain stationary" (ii. 449). Waiving 
all other objections to this view of human progress, and 
limiting attention to that which the present purpose 
suggests, let it be assumed and admitted that man is a 
self-civilizing animal, and then let it be inquired whether 
this inherent capacity or power exhausts all the active 
causes of human civilization and explains its whole 
process. If it does, as the author of the Treatise on 
Politics seems imequivocally to assert, if there is indeed 
in the natural series no other element forthcoming for 
its accomplishment than the mental qualities of man and 
the physical conditions of the world in which he lives, 
then it follows that the only efficient cause of human 
civilization is human volition, whose products are ac- 
knowledged to be eminently irregular and capricious. 
The progress of civilization is thus based by Sir George 
Lewis on a quicksand which yields and quakes and 
deceives at every step; and here, again, the Chance- 
theorist finds his favourite thought appealing and in- 
vesting all the events of life and history with the flitting 
uncertainty of human determinations. 

The preceding instances are those of writers who, it 
may be taken for granted, are conscientious theists, and 
who have only by a temporary and occasional inad- 
vertence given a seeming countenance to the theory 
that resolves the events of history and the progress 
of society into a conflict of irregular volitions and un- 
certain contingencies. Another ihstance that may be 
given is that of M. Auguste Comte, who, in his Cours de 
PMlosophie Positive^ appears as an uncompromising ad- 
vocate of invariable Law, which is, not less than theism, 
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opposed to Chance, and who, therefore, it must be sup- 
posed, if he has lapsed into similar inconsistencies, has 
done so from similar inadvertence. It is only a selec- 
tion of examples of this class that will be made from M. 
Comte's voluminous work. 

That author, in offering certain general philosophical 
considerations on astronomical science, expresses the opi- 
nion that a careful examination of our solar system 
cannot fail to extinguish that blind and unbounded ad- 
miration which the general order of nature inspires, by 
showing in the clearest manner and in very numerous 
and different relations, that the elements of the system 
are certainly not disposed in the most advantageous 
manner, and that science permits a better arrangement 
to be easily conceived. Appended to this opinion con- 
tained in his text is a note, in which he adds, that while 
astronomers in support of the groundless and irrational 
sentiment of admiration described, appeal mainly to the 
organization of animals of which they know nothing ; 
anatomists, on the contrary, who are familiar -with all 
the defects of that organization, rest in justification of 
the same sentiment on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, of which they have no profound and adequate 
idea.* Astronomers and anatomists will settle accounts 

* "L'cxacte exploration de uotre systeme solaire ne pouvait manqiier de 
faire cssenticllement disparaitre cette admiration aveugle et illimit^e qu'inspi- 
nut Tordre g6ii^rid de la nature, en montrant de la mani^re la plus sensible et 
sous un tr^s grand nombre de rapports divers que les Clemens de ce systeme 
n'etaient certainement point disposes de kmani^re la plus avantageuse et que 
Ia science permettait concevoir ais6raent un meilleur arrangement." — "II 
con?ient d'obsenrer k ce sujet, comme trait caractdristique, que lorsqne des 
astronomes se livrent auiourd'hui k un tel genre d'admiration, il porte essen- 
tiellement sur I'organisation des aniraaux, qui leur est entierement dtrangfere ; 
tandisqne les anatomistes, an contraire, qui eu connaissant toute rimpcrfection 
8C rejettent sur rarrangement des astres dont ils n'ont aucune idee approfondie 
et ce qui est propre k mettre en evidence la veritable source dc cette disposi- 
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for themselves with M. Comte ; and if he can suggest 
what would be on the whole improvements in the ar- 
rangements of the heavens above or in the organization 
of animals on the earth, the world will hold itself 
indebted to his sagacity. In the mean time, let what 
he asserts be admitted, that there is mal-arrangement in 
the one and mal-organization in the other, and let it be 
inquired how far he who deems that he can better both 
is consistent "with himself within the very limited range 
of his own ideas. Tliat such an opinion should be en- 
tertained by a believer in chance is intelligible, but it is 
not so apparent how it can be made compatible with 
that system of fixed order and necessary law which M. 
Comte teaches. Under tlie rule of Chance there is no 
security for the best aiTangement of the elements of the 
solar system or for the best organization of animal 
bodies, and a better arrangement or organization than 
the actual one is not only possible but probable, since 
the actual arrangement or organization is only one of 
an indefinite number of chances. On the contrary, 
under a system of positive law and order such as M. 
Comte maintains, just as much as under a system of 
divine law and order which he denies, antecedents and 
consequents must be conceived to be intimately con- 
nected and the mutual relations of thincrs and events 
well-defined and perfect for their ends. ^ A system of 
law being the direct affirmation of that of which a 

tion d'esprit." — Pliilosonhie Positive, ii. 37. M. Comte has only expanded the 
language ascribed to Alphonso the Tenth of Spain: Si principio mvndi ipse 
Deo adfuisset mulia melius ordiNaiitisque coffdfnaa /ttisse.—lApsii Opera, torn, 
iv.; Monita et Excmpla Politica, eap. iv. ; De Impietate, p. 185, Antwerpiai, 
1G37. It is to be regretted ^vhen Philosoplij descends so low as to ape the 
pride and folly of Royalty. That he had this saying in view may be inferred 
from the reference at p. 1S5 of the same volume to "le mot c6lebre et cncr- 
gique du roi Alphouse/' although without quoting it. 
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system of chance is the direct negation, there is under 
the former no room for, no possibility of, those failures, 
flaws, and imperfections, which may and must exist 
under the latter. Conceive the changes made which 
M. Comte would recommend, and we shall then have, 
according to him, a faultless order and organization 
which will contrast with the disorder and disorganiza- 
tion that are assumed to have previously existed. And 
what are disorder and disorganization but the absence 
of law ? The present state of things, therefore, accord- 
ing to M. Comte, is a state in which mal-arrangement 
and mal-organization exist, that is, in which disorder 
exists ; and a state of disorder is one in which law is 
absent and chance rules. In his anxiety to escape from 
the Scylla of Theism, he has fallen into the Charybdis 
of Chance. 

It is not in the physical world only that M. Comte 
perceives disorder, but in the moral world also. In an 
analysis of the actual social state, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that at the present day war is the sole serious 
cause capable of interrupting and delaying the funda- 
mental movement of modern societies, that is, their 
movement in obedience to the fundamental law which he 
professes to have discovered.* The question to be con- 
sidered here is not as to the evils or benefits of war ; but 
it is how far an advocate of invariable law is entitled to 
complain of its evils or to deny its benefits, and to 
place its eflfects, whatever they may be, in contrast with, 

* " Conibien dc fois, dans le cours de nos luttes poliliques, T^cole revolu- 
tionnaire malgr^ ses intentions progressives, ^garee par la frivole preoccupation 
d'un int^r^t partiel ou fugitif, n*a-t-elle pas eu ^ so reprocher d'avoir pr6couis6 
la guerre qui constitue cependant aujourd'kui la seule cause serieusc propre 
k entniTer et k ralentir gravement le mouvement foudamental des societes mo- 
demes." — Philosophie rositive, iv. 81. 
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or in opposition to, the operation of law. War, when it 
occurs, is in all its causes and consequences, in dUl ite 
events and incidents, either beyond or within the pro- 
vince of natural and necessary law. If it is mthin the 
province of law, then it does not contravene or frustrate 
law : on the contrary, it must be subject to law and 
fulfil law. No act of war, however atrocious, devastating, 
and decivilizing, however conventionally damnable or 
morally wrong, is, on the assumption of law, philosophi- 
cally lawless. If, on the contrary, war is beyond the 
province of natural and necessary law, then only can it 
be regarded as a malign influence counteracting law — 
then only can it be regarded, in the language of M. 
Comte, as obstructing and retarding the fundamental 
movement of modern societies, that is, their movement 
in conformity with the operation of fundamental law. 
But if war is beyond the province of law, then it is 
within the province of chance, for there is no mid-region 
where chance and law have a concurrent jurisdiction ; 
and thus M. Comte blindly negatives that system of in- 
variable law which it is a main design of his labours 
irrefutably to establish, and virtually ranks himself 
with the adherents of chance which is equivalent to 
disorder and lawlessness. 

Nor is it occasional incidents only in the history of 
society, such as wars, that seem to M. Comte to counter- 
act the operation of fundamental law. Certain opinions 
gaining ground or prevailing in nations the most highly 
civilized — France, the Protestant countries of Europe, 
and the United States of North America — appear to him 
proofs of intellectual anarchy (anarchic intellectuelle). 
The opinions thus denounced are, that interest for the 
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use of money should be suppressed, that capital cities 
should be destroyed, that a maximum of daily wages 
should be established, that compensation for all kinds of 
labour should be equalized, and that capital punishment 
should be abolished. This intellectual anarchy, spoken 
of at first as a veritable phenomenon, becomes after- 
wards only an anarchical tendency (tendance anar- 
chique) ; an anarchical tendency, however, not confined 
to a few, but of which he proclaims the deplorable uni- 
versality ; not extending only to the ignorant multitude, 
but embracing even the most normal intellects.* It is 
to be observed that M. Comte does not treat of popular 
questions on popular principles and in a popular style. 
His work is a philosophy, his principles are rigorously 
positive, he proposes to discuss and illustrate them in 
language strictly scientific. Tried by the standard which 
he has thus himsel? established, what does this lamenta- 
tion amount to over an intellectual anarchy, a universal 

* '* La grande crise politique et morale des soci^tes actuelles tient, en 
dcrni^re analyse, a Tanarchie intellectuelle." — Philosophic Positive, i. 48^ 
*' V*. L'^trange proposition 6conomique de supprimer 1 usage des nionnaies 
et par suite de ramener ainsi la sod^te en Tue de progres au temps des ^changes 
directes ; 2*. Le projet de detruire les grandes capitales, centres principaux 
de la civilisation modeme, comme d'imininens fojers de corruption sociale ; 
3*. L'id^ d'un maximum de salaire joumalier, fix^ m^me h un taux tr^s 
modiqne que ne pourraient d^passer en aucun cas les b^n^fices r^ls d'une 
industrie quelconque ; 4®. Le principe, plus subversif encore et neanmoins tr^s 
dogmatiqnement expos^e de nos jours, d'une rigoureuse ^galit^ de retribution 
Labituelle entre tous les travaux possibles; 5®. En fin, dans une classe de 
notions politiques dont r^vidence plus grossi^re semblerait devoir pr6renir 
toate illusion londamentale, les dangereux sophismes de nos philantropes sur 
Pabolition absolue de la peine capitale au nom d'une vaine assimilation m(fta- 
plijsique des plus indignes sc^l^rats h de simples malades/' — " 11 ne faut pas 
croire en outre que de tellcs extravagances soient aujourd'hui essentiellement 
reserve k quelques esprits excentriques ou mal organist, comme les ^poques 
les plus reguli^res en ont fr^quemment pr^seute. Cc qui caracterise le plus 
nettement sous ce rapport, I'absence totale de principes g^n^raux vraiment 
proprea a dinger convenablement nos pens^s politiques, c est la deplorable 
universality & cette tendance anarchique, la luneste disposition des intelli- 
gences mSme les plus norroales a se laisser entrainer souveut par I'unique im- 
pulsion d'une vanity tr^s bl&nmble, a Tapologie momentan^e des plus pemicieux 
paradoxes."— iv. 122-124. 

D2 
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anarchical tendency? An intellectual anarchy, or a 
universal anarchical tendency, is in a philosophical, 
positive, and scientific sense, the exact opposite of what 
must be conceived as the natural and necessary efiect of 
the operation of invariable law. It is the product and 
proof of chance ; but chance is utterly abhorrent to all 
M. Comte's conceptions. The opinions that he has 
stigmatized with his disapprobation may be sound or 
they may be unsound, but according to his own testi- 
mony they exist, they have been formed, they are ex- 
pressed. They are facts of greater or less significance 
in the history of the human mind. They are intellectual 
phenomena characteristic of individuals, of society, of 
the age in which we live. Are they the natural pro- 
ducts of the laws of thought under certain given com- 
binations of circumstances where they prevail? Or 
have they arisen by hap-hazard in the minds of those 
by whom they are entei*tained ? If the former, then 
they are no proofs of anarchy, or of a tendency to 
anarchy, in a positive sense. If the latter, then they 
are proofs of that for which M. Comte has cited them, 
of an intellectual anarchy, that is, of a lawless chance, 
a supposition which overthrows his whole system of 
thought. Within this major inconsistency there is a 
minor one, but not less palpable. How is it possible 
that normal intellects should be in a state of intellectual 
anarchy ? Or that an intellectual anarchy should possess 
as its subjects normal intellects? These are express 
contradictions in terms, and they are cumulative proofs 
of the anarchy which, with the aid of M. Comte and in 
opposition to his positivism, the Chance-theorist seeks to 
maintain. 
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TVTien such Avriters and thinkers as Mr. Grotc, Sir 
George Lewis, and M. Auguste Comte, with apparent 
unconsciousness but with real inconsistency, thus prac- 
tically diverge into the phraseology of a theory of life 
and history which they would utterly disclaim and deny, 
it is not probable that the religious world will be found 
wholly exempt from similar incongruities. In point of 
fact, they are much more prominent in theologj^ than in 
literature and philosophy. 

In the minds of persons of devout and contemplative 
habits, and in the general strain of theological teaching, 
both oral and written, the Chance-theorist finds, or 
thinks that he finds, that the idea of a Di\ine Pro^i- 
dence involves something vague, fluctuating, and uncer- 
tain, including or impljdng an arbitrary interference 
with law, a capricious obstruction of law, a temporary 
and occasional turning aside of law from its direct course 
for a particular purpose, after the accomplishment of 
which it is again permitted to run in its ordinary chan- 
nel until a fresh occasion arises for a similar interference. 
In a profoundly religious and philosophical sense, a par- 
ticular providence is included in a general providence 
and a general providence includes a particular provi- 
dence, just as all the parts are included in the whole 
and the whole includes all its parts. But this is not the 
popular, and seldom is it the pulpit, sense of a particular 
providence, which means rather a special divine interpo- 
sition affecting particular persons under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and by unusual means. Hence extraordi- 
nary incidents, salutary or adverse, are interpreted 
either as the special rewards of piety and virtue, or as 
special punishments of impiety and vice ; and the Deity 
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is regarded as a Being who is moved by entreaty, who 
is pleased with worship and praise, who is displeased 
by the refusal of such acts of homage, and who by ex- 
ceptional arrangement bestows blessings on his friends 
which he withholds from his enemies, and delivers the 
former from evils to which the latter are subject. This 
conception of Divine Providence produces and exhibits 
scenes, both in private and in public life, which carry the 
reflective spectator back in imagination to heathen times 
and to heathen countries, to a heathen people and to 
heathen gods. Thus, two vessels pursuing opposite 
courses cross each other's path on the ocean ; and while 
the crews and passengers of both believe in the same 
God, from the cabins and decks of both ascend orisons 
for prosperous winds to speed them on their respective 
ways, although the winds that are favourable to one 
must be, and are known to be, unfavourable to the other. 
In a worse spirit, and with a still more flagrant incon- 
sistency, rival religionists pray to Him whom they jointly 
acknowledge as the One Universal Ruler, each for the 
extension of his own as the only saving faith ; and rival 
sectarians of the same religion to the One Univer- 
sal Head of the Church, each for the extinction of the 
other's faith as a soul-destroying heresy. In like manner, 
in a war between two Christian nations, the appeal is 
made from both sides with equal confidence to the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of battles ; in the solemn hours pre- 
ceding a mortal struggle between two armies, prayers 
are offered to the same God from the ranks of both for 
victory ; and when triumph cro^vns the arms of either, 
with the dignity of national authority, and the solemnity 
of national piety, and the fervour of national gratitude, 
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Te Deums are chanted by each people for itself to the 
Great Object of Worship common to the two hostile na- 
tions, and the long-drawn aisles and vaulted roofs of 
Christian cathedrals reverberate with loud and conflict- 
ing thanksgivings fit>m the lips of consecrated and stoled 
priests and from the living hearts of assembled multi- 
tudes. 

What is all this, asks the Chance-theorist, but to 
make our own wishes and wants and welfare, real or 
supposed, the measure and standard of the Divine Go- 
vernment ? What is it, but to make the Deity a gigan- 
tic Pereonification of Chance, a party to our paltry 
hopes and fears, to our personal opinions and interests, 
to our miserable quarrels, and to our murderous wars, 
in which every one seeks his own objects at whatever 
cost to others, and is content to ascribe to an imaginary 
deity alike the misfortunes that befal his enemies, and 
the success which he owes to his o^vn skilful combina- 
tions ? What is it but one of a thousand forms of self- 
deception, by which the himian mind beguiles itself 
with empty words instead of grasping sober realities ? 
Unstable law is no law. An unstable providence is no 
providence. Subject law and providence to these casual 
interferences and interruptions, and the idea of a per- 
fect law and providence is destroyed, and the pheno- 
mena of the universe are resolved into chaos. Thus 
it is that from the very bosom of theism. Chance 
draws confirmation of its atheistic conclusion. 

According to the advocate of Chance, the inconsis- 
tencies of religionists go much farther, and he finds 
arguments for the support of his theory in the very 
principle and details of Revelation, In all ages and 
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nations, in modem as well as in ancient times, in civil- 
ized as well as in barbarous countries, Religion has 
been taught and accepted as a supernatural communi- 
cation of the Divine Will. This is the characteristic 
of Brahmanism and of Muhammadanism, of Judaism 
and of Christianity. What is the idea involved in such 
an alleged supernatural revelation from God? It is 
that to remedy certain evils and to secure certain be- 
nefits to the whole or to a certain portion of mankind, 
God deems it wise and merciful, just and good, to step 
out of the ordinary course of his government ; to esta- 
blish a new series of relations with our race ; to illus- 
trate and enforce those new relations by the extraor- 
dinary apparatus of inspiration, miracle, and prophecy ; 
and by all these means to present new motives for the 
practice of piety and goodness, and new aids for the 
attainment of moral and spiritual improvement and of 
future and eternal happiness. This, argues the Chance- 
theorist, is to represent God as an imperfect being, 
surprised by the fall and wickedness of his creature, 
changing his purposes and plans mth the changing 
character and circumstances of man, recognizing evils 
which he had not anticipated, and pro\dding remedies 
which, but for those evils, would have been superfluous. 
A Revelation containing these implications he regards as 
a true expression, not indeed of Divine wisdom and 
goodness, but of the vague imaginations, the Avild spe- 
culations, and the daring hopes of the human mind, 
the eddies of the mighty vortex in which man is des- 
tined to be tossed and whirled without object as with- 
out end. 
He re-enforces this view by examining the details of 
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the Jewish and Christian revelations. Man is made 
pure, sins, and is specially punished ; the earth is cursed 
for his fault; and one order at least of the annual 
world shares in the doom. The increasing population 
of the world lapse into corruption and impiety, and a 
deluge is sent to submerge its continents and to sweep 
away its impenitent inhabitants. From amongst the 
idolatrous nations of the earth one is chosen to preserve 
the knowledge of the true God, and to that line is 
vouchsafed the gift of a succession of inspired patriarchs, 
legislators, rulers, and seers. From that favoured people 
finally springs a Divine Regenerator of Humanity, who 
commissions his apostles by miraculous and superna- 
tural endowments to convince and convert the world. 
Can it be affirmed that these successive expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies are the pro- 
visions of a Perfect Being who sees the end from the 
beginning? They are the manifest representations of 
the fitftil and fortuitous struggle that is ever maintained 
between human truth and error, human msdom and 
foUy. 

Enough has been said to show the general bearing of 
what may be adduced in favour of the theory of Chance, 
and if the writer disavows all sympathy with the sen- 
timents that have been expressed, and the conclusion 
to which they point, the Chance-theorist will at least 
admit that his case has been fairly, if not fully, pre- 
sented, and that a claim may be justly advanced to the 
exercise of an impartial judgment on his part respect- 
ing the opposite theory. If indeed we are, like the 
fallen and falling leaves of autumn, the mere sport of 
every wind that blows — if the life of man and the 
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history of the world have no principle of cohesion, 
no law of progress, no presiding providence, no defined 
destiny — then it is right that we should recognize our 
real condition and accept our inevitable fate. But such 
a condition and such a fate must be acknowledged to 
be a very melancholy one, justifying the attempt to 
discover some more rational and cheerful explanation 
of the phenomena from which it is deduced. 

The views that have been presented will appear to 
the positivist, whether theistic or anti-theistic, for the 
most part feeble, frivolous, and false. But it should be 
borne in mind that it is possible by constantly dwelling 
upon this aspect of life to work it, as it were, into the 
mental constitution, to superinduce it on the confirmed 
habits of thought, to incorporate it with the usages and 
maxims of society, and systematically to interpret all 
events by the standard which it affords. When this 
mental state exists, whether by the aid of reflection or 
without reflection, Chance appears the simple, the in- 
telligible, and the true construction of the antagonistic 
influences to which we are subjected, and this form of 
human character is probably far more common than is 
generally supposed. However frail may be considered 
the foundation on which it rests, we are not permitted 
to ignore its existence, but are bound frankly to con- 
front it, to help it to confront itself by giving form and 
substance to its perhaps wavering and indeterminate 
speculations, and to attempt at least to indicate the 
broader and deeper and surer basis on which the theory 
of life and history may be built. 

This duty acquires the stronger obligation from the 
fact which has been made apparent that we are prone, 
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while denjdng the doctrine of Chance in words, to 
adopt it at least by implication in our reasonings, in 
the practices of life, in the administration of govern- 
ment, and even in the principles of religion. It is 
permitted to receive instruction even from an enemy. 
Chance may be a false theory of life, but in its very 
errors it may help to show us some of the fallacies in 
which we daily and hourly sun our self-complacency. 
Truth is most clearly brought out by a close and in- 
cisive contrast with error. Error is not always error 
in the mass, truth is not always truth in the mass, 
but each has most commonly some grains of the other 
mixed up with it. The grains of truth can be elimi- 
nated from the surrounding mass of error, the grains of 
error from the surrounding mass of truth, only by open- 
ness to conviction, by a careful weighing of evidence, 
and by a calm adjudication on its force and nature. If 
the writer may speak from his own experience he would 
say that it is impossible to study the theory of Chance 
without being strongly confirmed in the truth opposed 
to it, and without, at the same time, in holding that 
truth, discovering sources of error to which he would 
otherwise have been blind. 
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Section II. 

The Theo)^ of Lata. 

The next theory which seeks to resolve the problem 
of history is that of Law. This theory has two aspects, 
which should be carefully distinguished, one towards 
the theory of Chance, the other towards that of Will. 
In the former aspect it is an affirmative theory, assert- 
ing Law in opposition to chanpe. In the latter aspect it 
is a negative theory, denying a Supreme Will. Chance, 
in the last analysis, is a negation, and whatever denies 
chance, which law does, must be relatively an affirma- 
tion. Theism is not a negation, but an affirmation, 
and whatever denies theism, which absolute uncon- 
ditioned law does, must be relatively a negation. It is 
important to keep in view this double aspect of the 
theory of law, for a one-sided view of it will contract 
and distort the judgment. If exclusive regard is given 
to the affinnative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its 
opposition to chance, which is the tendency of those who 
may be called psychical or theistic positivists, then in 
their endeavours to refute by means of law the atheistic 
conclusion of chance, they will be less able to perceive 
and less willing to admit the authority of law under the 
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theory of Will and Avithin the domain of Theism. If, 
on the other hand, exclusive regard is given to the 
negative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its assumed 
opposition to theism, which is the tendency of those 
who may be called physical or anti-theistic positivists, 
then in their anxiety to escape under the sanction of 
kw from a theistic conclusion, they will not sufficiently 
impress on their own minds or enforce on the attention 
of others the necessity of applying it in its strictly affir- 
mative aspect to the utter annihilation of chance. On 
each side there is an inlet to error, if the other side is 
neglected ; in the one case to the psychical, in the other 
to the physical positivist. Both can guard against the 
errors to which each respectively is liable only by keep- 
ing steadily in view the double aspect of the theory 
of law. 

This is not an unmeaning distinction. It is true in 
conception, and it has a direct practical influence upon 
the course of philosophical and religious speculation and 
upon the character of philosophical and religious sys- 
tems. Its effect upon the theory of Will and the effect 
of inattention to it upon theistic reasonings will be 
noticed hereafter. It belongs to this place to indicate 
its effect upon the theory of law and the effect of 
inattention to it upon the most approved exposition of 
that theory in the Positive Philosophy of M. Comte. 
That distinguished author has signally failed to appre- 
ciate this distinction. He is j;a?' excellence the advocate 
of Law, but throughout his voluminous work he has 
never once taken into account the affirmative aspect of 
the theory of law in opposition to chance, but has 
expended all the resources of his mind in illustration of 
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its negative aspect in opposition to theism, A reader of 
the Philosophie Positive would never learn that law is 
incompatible with all the theories and applications of 
chance by which the human mind has beguiled itself in 
successive ages, and by which it continues to beguile 
itself to the present day. He would learn only that, 
according to the interpretation of M. Comte, it nega- 
tives a supreme will, a primary cause, a pro-vidential 
superintendence, and every conception of uses and ends 
in nature and in man. He might, however ncdstakingly, 
be led to suppose that in the opmion of M. Comte there 
was some recondite way of reconciling the conflicting 
claims of Law and Chance, and of bringing them into 
Mendly accord. He would never learn from M. Comte 
that in the judgment of theistic positivists Law and 
Theism are perfectly reconcilable, but on the contrary 
would conclude from his representations that in the 
most unqualified sense they are, and are admitted to 
be, mutual contradictions. The mere neglect of the 
distinction is not all ; but, strangely enough, claiming 
to be the most positive of all positive philosophers, 
he has selected for special illustration that aspect of the 
theory of law which is the less positive of the two. The 
one, as has been shoAvn, is ajfirmative j and the other 
negative. The one is phenomenal, that is, all the 
proofs in favour of law and opposed to chance, are 
derived from the actual appearances of nature; the 
other is non-phenomenal, that is, all the arguments 
from law brought in opposition to the being and pro- 
vidence of God merely tend to annul the conclusions 
drawn from phenomena, without being themselves 
based upon actual phenomena. It is the affirmative, 
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the phenomenal, the eminently positive aspect of the 
theory of law which the expoimder of the positive 
philosophy has overlooked. It is its negative, non- 
phenomenal, non-positive aspect which he labours with 
persevering iteration to establish. If such an obvious 
bias does not wholly destroy confidence, at least it 
should inspire caution. The effect upon M. Comte's 
own mind will be variously estimated. It may even be 
deemed not improbable that if he had perceived and 
faithfully applied this distinction, it would have given 
a different direction to his investigations, would have 
preserved hun from some of the mistakes into which 
he has &llen, and would have moulded into a different 
form his entire philosophy. 

This distinction being made, it will be seen that the 
aflirmative aspect of the theory of law, or that which 
places law in opposition to chance — ^that aspect which 
M. Comte has neglected — ^is here to be considered; 
while its negative aspect, or that which places law in 
opposition to theism, belongs to a subsequent part of 
this Inquiry. 

What does the theory of Law as opposed to Chance 
involve, constitute, express ? It involves the denial of 
chance, it constitutes an affirmation of law, and it 
expresses that denial and affirmation. Law is the- 
contradiction of chance. It denies what chance affirms, 
incoherence and disorder: it affirms what chance de- 
nies, coherence and order in the sequence of events. 
To deny chance is to affirm law, to disprove chance is 
to establish law, that is, it is to affirm and establish an 
invariable connection between events. According to 
this theory events do not occur loosely and discon- 
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tinuously, but are intimately related to each other, 
inseparably interwoven, and mutually dependent. The 
successive phases in individual life, in social insti- 
tutions, and in political history are all respectively 
linked to each other by indissoluble ties. The causes 
or antecedents being what they were, the eflfects or 
consequents could not have been other than those 
which actually occurred: the effects or consequents 
being what they were, the causes or antecedents could 
not have been other than those which actually existed. 
Such is the theory of laA\r. It supposes a system in 
which every thing has an appropriate place, and every 
person an appropriate function ; in which each is a 
part of a coherent whole, and the whole is composed of 
connected parts. To suppose any solution of continuity 
in the operation of causes and effects, any incongruity 
in the whole, any disconnection of parts, to assume in 
the strict philosophical and scientific sense any mal- 
ar rangement, mal-formation, or mal-organization is to 
that extent to combine the element of chance with the 
dominion of law, and to weld into one mass contra- 
dictories and incompatibilities. There is no chance 
-svithin the domain of law. Law, if it operate at all, 
cannot but operate, and cannot but be conceived tt) 
operate, naturally, necessarily, universally, and in- 
variably. 

As it may have been deemed a work of supereroga- 
tion to marshal the flimsy and absurd arguments in 
favour of chance, so their flimsiness and absurdity 
may be supposed to carry with them their own refuta- 
tion, and to absolve both the writer and the reader 
from a formal disproof of chance and a formal proof 
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of law. This, however, would be a hasty conclusion. 
The doctrine of chance is, indeed, utterly untenable ; 
but the very forms in which the argument in its favour 
is capable of being, and has been, presented, prove that, 
rightly or wrongly, it is deeply seated in the minds of 
men, and that it largely influences their thoughts and 
acts as individuals, as members of society, as rulers, 
statesmen, and politicians, as philosophers and reli- 
^onists. If rightly, let them adopt the theory entirely 
and boldly avow it. If wrongly, let them with equal 
explicitness disclaim it in principle and in practice. 
The alternative here and now is not between law and 
theism, but between law and chance. It is not be- 
tween law and a lawgiver, but between law and the 
absence of all law. It is not between law without, 
and law with, a presiding mind, a supreme ruler 
in the natural and in the moral world, but between 
law the affirmation of universal order, and chance the 
affirmation of universal disorder. To palter in a double 
sense between two such irreconcilable theories of life 
obscures alike the intellectual and the moral percep- 
tions, and while it lowers the dignity, must retard the 
grpwth, of character ; and every endeavour, therefore, 
should be made to mark with the utmost accuracy the 
line that divides them, and clearly to discriminate be- 
tween their respective characteristics. 

There are, doubtless, thinkers who carefully distinguish 
between the two theories ; but they are often, perhaps 
generally, confounded, without any distinct apprehension 
of the difference between them, or any conscious apprecia- 
tion of their opposite principles. In such cases a statement 
and proof of the uncompromising authority of natural 
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law will indelibly stamp the difference and show the 
inevitable alternative. Although the popular belief in 
chance is not the deduction from a logical process, or 
the result of deliberate reflection, but is, on the con- 
trary, the premature generalization of uninstructed 
minds, yet it is held by those who are open to the 
convictions to be produced by just observation and 
soimd reasoning, and as a corrective, therefore, of 
practical fallacies an exhibition of the argument for 
law and against chance is demanded. Even in the 
minds of those who possess philosophic, scientific, or 
religious culture, a lurking scepticism of the prevalence 
of order, a lurking belief in the prevalence of disorder 
in certain departments of nature, thought, and action, 
is sometimes found to exist; and this unconfessed, 
and almost unconscious, scepticism or misbelief can be 
thoroughly dislodged, and a perfect accordance esta- 
blished between theory and life, between speculation 
and practice, only by falling back and resting on first 
principles. The historical bearing of the theory of law 
is, however, that which most imperatively in this place 
demands its examination and establishment. The theory 
of chance puts a negation upon history and all possibility 
of history, upon the law of history and all possibility of 
such a law, by denying all connected sequences ; and 
there can, therefore, be no investigation of history, its 
principles, its elements, its ideas, its development, unless 
that theory is disproved. To disprove that theory is to 
prove that there is order in nature, in life, in thought, 
in society. It is making the first step towards proving 
the reality of history, and the possibility of acquiring a 
true conception of the order of hbtorical events. 
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The proposition, then, to be disproved is the absence, 
the proposition to be established is the presence, of law, 
of order, of connected sequences in events. Now it is 
a fact, which the Chance-theorist himself will admit, that 
in certain departments of nature law is present, order 
does exist, sequences are connected. It may still be 
made a question how that law and order and sequence 
have been produced, whether they are spontaneous, that 
is, self-originated, or spring from a higher source ; but 
still the fiict of their phenomenal existence is indu- 
bitable. Although we do not know why the relative 
distances^ masses, densities, velocities of the bodies that 
compose the scdar system should be just what they are, 
yet, being what they are, we know that the times of 
their revolution and their mutual attractions are deter- 
mined by fixed law, result in the most admirable order, 
and consist of constant sequences. Spring and summer, 
autumn and winter, -with modifications in different 
latitudes, make up the rounded year. The moon even 
in her changes is regularly changeful. Night enshrouds 
the world in darkness, which we know the light of day 
vnil chase away. The distinctions between inorganic 
and organic bodies, between vegetable and animal life, 
between vital and mental phenomena, are permanent. 
Fire bums certain substances ; water extinguishes fire. 
Food nourishes, poison destroys, animal life. Nitrogen, 
which we daily breathe in atmospheric air, is, in an 
uncombined state, fatal to animal life. In short, every 
object or substance in nature has its specific elements, 
properties, and relations, which are as indestructible as 
the object or substance itself. AU, then, is not con- 
fusion and chance. Incoherence, if it do exist, is not 

e2 
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universal. Law, order, sequence, are not wholly un- 
known. The connection of cause and effect, of ante- 
cedence and consequence between certain phenomena, 
can be fully establbhed; that is, there is a fixed and 
invariable order in the occurrence of certain events. 

The impression produced by the contemplation of the 
steady operation of natural law is illustrated in the poem 
of Lucretius, the expounder of the Epicurean philosophy 
to the Roman world. He has been denounced as the 
apostle of chance, as if he denied all law, whereas he 
largely dwells upon the uniformity of law and the inter- 
dependence of relations. He has been held up as the 
special teacher of law, as if chance did not at all enter 
into his scheme of thought, whereas it is the very 
groundwork on which it is based. This is not the 
place to explain at length the philosophy of Epicurus 
or the Lucretian form of it, but it is not foreign to the 
present purpose to show that the system begins with 
chance and ends with law. That the existing order of 
nature was considered to spring from the fortuitous 
concourse of elementary particles, appears from the 
passages cited below.* The language of Lucretius 

* '' Sed, quibus ille modis conjectos material 

Fimdarit terrain et ccelum, pontique profunda, 
SoUs, lunai, cnrsas, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam cert^ neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine sc suo quseque sngaci mente locarunt ; 
Nee, quos qusque darent motus, pepisere profecto : 
Sed quia mult a, modis multis, primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Pouderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omnimodisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Qusequomque inter se possent congressa crenre ; 
Propterea fit, utei, magnum volgata per oevom, 
Omnigenos ccetus et motus experiundo, 
Tandem con?eniant ea, qu» conventa, repente 
Magnarum rerum fi ant exordia saepe, 
Terrai, maris, et cceli, generisque animantum." 

De Rerum Natura, lib. y. 417-432. To the same effect, compare lib. i. 
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would seem incapable of interpretation on any other 
supposition ; for although his primary object was to ne- 
gative the Democritic doctrine of sentient and percipient 
atoms, yet he goes beyond this negation, and not only 
denies that the seeds of things were intelligent, but affirms 
that their impulses, repercussions, and combinations in 
infinite time and in infinite space were wholly casual : 

" Nullo jam pacto yerisitnilc esse putandum est, 
Undique quom Torsum spatium yacet infinitani, 
Seminaque innomcro numero, summaque profundi 
Multimodis volitent, leierno percita motu ; 

• ••••* 

Sponte sua, forte obfensando semina rerum 
Multimodis, temere, in cassum, frustraque, coacta." 

(u. 1051-59.) 

The extract given from Plutarch containing a more 

10201036, and ii. 1047-1065. Ck)m pare, also, lib. i. 4 of Plutarcb de Placitis 
Pliilosophorum, whicb, as throwing light on the question, is here quoted entire :- 
'O roiwv Koafios (ruy€<mj irfpiKticKaafAft^ (rxi^iiaTi ifrx^y^oTicyLtvos rhv Tp6irov' 
rovTtHf' T«y ar6n«ov <r»fULr»v mrpov6ryrov koX Tvxoiav c;(dyra)V ttiV Klyrjatv,. 
avytx^is rt xai raxi^rra Kivovfitpav ns t6 dvT6, noXka aafiora avvrjBpoia'^r- 
Koi dtA rovro noiKtXtav tfxoyra koi (r;(7fiara>y Koi fitytBav, 'A6poi(ofiitmv dc 
€v Tovry rovTvtff ra ftip oaa fitiCova rjv icai papvTara ndirrtos *\nr€Kd6i(€v" 
6<ra b€ fUKpa jcai irfpt(f)€prj koi Xcta koi €v6\i(TBay ravra Koi cfc^tdfro Kara rfju 
r»p a«»futn»p avvodov, cir re t6 fi€T€(apo» dvf^tptro, 'ox dc oZv €(fKtn€ fitv 
^ irXijMTiK^ dvvafut p(T€QipiCova'ay 6vK€Ti dc ^tv 'tj irXrjyri npos to fitTtmpov, 
€Ka\vtTo dc ravra Kthna <f>fp€a0at, tnitiiro vp6s rovs rorrovi rovs bvvapLfvov^ 
bt^agrBaC 'ovroi dc ^auv 'oi V€pi(, koi np6s rovrois r6 nXrjBos rw an^fiartav 
frtpiiKkaro' irfptnXtKdfitva dc dXXijXoir Karh rrjv ntpiicKaaiv rbv ovpavcv 
€y€tnnja'ajff rrfs dc dvrrjs 'f;(o/Afi/ai <f>va(ms *ai arofioi noiKikai ovaai, Ka3u>s 
'ccpifrat, wpos ro fitrtapov t^taBovixtpat, rrjv r&v dartpav <f>vaiv dirtrfKovv' r^ 
bi nX^Bos ruv dpaOvpu»fi€va>v acopdrcov tirXrjrrt rov dipa, kcu rovrov cf c'^t/^c'^ 
Kvtv/iardvfitvos dc *ovror Kara rrjv Kivrjaiv, Kot avfijr€piXap^vav ra aoTpa, 
avfiirtpiriyt ravrof cat rtjip wv n€pi(f)opiiv dvrwv fitriapov c(^Xarrc* K(hr(tru 
€K p4p rw *v7roKaBt(ovTa>p €y€vvf)Bfj 'rj yrj, ck de rS>v piT€03pi{^op€va>v ovpavbs 
nvp, drjp. HoXX^ff dc 'vXrji trt irtpuCkrjpptvr^i iv r^ y5» nvKvovpivrjs r* ravrrfs 
Kara ras dir6 rwv irvtvpudrtov vXrjya^f kch ras Sno rap dcrriptdP dvpai, irpoa-fSXiPtro 
nas 6 puKpoptp^s o'x'jpo^^<^p^s ratn^r, k^i njv *vypdp (fivuip iyippa' 'pevariKus' 
di dvnj buxKtipepij Karii^tptro np6s r6vs kolXovs rdnovs Ka\ dvpaptpovs x'^P^^^*^ 
Tf Mil trri^cu^ jj KaB*dvro rb vd»p 'vnoariiPf cVoiXayc rovs vnoKuptPOvs. 
TOfTOvs. Tot p€p Zvp Kvpi^rara pipt) rov Koapov rhp vpdnov rovrop iytppffBrj, 
This placitum has been ascribed to Epicurus himself. If it was not his, it 
must ba?e been the production of one of his diseiples, and from internal evi- 
dence it may be inferred that Lucretius had this, or some similar description 
of the formative process, under his eye when he wrote the passages of liis poem 
referred to abo?e. 
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primitive exposition of the Epicurean doctrine, is also 
worthy of special notice, for there the primordial atoms 
whose combinations brought about the present consti- 
tution of things are expressly said to have exerted not 
only an unintelligent but a fortuitous motion (r^v dr6fjL6>v 

(r»fxaTi»v anp9v6vfn» icat rvxoiav ix^vrcdv r/fv Kiprfaiy), To Saj^ aS 

Good does,* that Epicurus and Lucretius used chance 
in a popular, not in a philosophical, sense is untenable. 
The authors of systems of philosophy must be held to 
the philosophical use of their own terms, especially 
when they are employed in explaining the principles 
of those systems, for otherwise anything may be asserted 
by themselves or proved respecting them by others, 
mthout the possibility of contradiction. According to 
the Lucretian form, then, of the Epicurean doctrine, 
the first movements of nature consisted of the chance- 
conflicts of the primordial elements. But chance no 
longer exists; law is now supreme. That the imiver- 
sality and uniformity of law are principles of this phi- 
losophy appears from many passages of the poem;f 
and so ob\ious is this characteristic, that the most recent 
commentator on Lucretius dwells on it with some degree 
of enthusiasm, with great frequency, and with consider- 
able variety of phrase, but without attempting to re- 
concile it with the opposite doctrine of chance, or 

* Life of Lucretius, prefixed to tlie trauslatiou of De Rerum Natura, 
p. Ixxiii. 

+ Lib. i. 585-588 ; ii. 253-258 ; 300-302 ; 717, 718 ; v. 56-59 ; 310, 311 ; 
921, 922 ; 1435-1438. The following are the words of the first reference, and 
the sentiment in all the others corresponds : 

" Denique, jam, quoniam geueratim reddita finis 
Crescendi rebus constat, Titamque tenendi, 
£t guid quseque queant, per fcedera natural. 
Quid porro nequeant, saucitum quandoquidem cxtat." 
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even alluding to that doctrine as one phase of the 
system.* It is not possible to reconcile them. Philo- 
sophers must be allowed to contradict themselves. 
Nature, the effluence of divine wisdom, is always con- 
sbtent with herself. Philosophy, the product of human 
wisdom, is not necessarily so. 

It may be possible, however, to understand the co-or- 
dination of ideas in the mind of Lucretius. He conceived 
of the gods as removed from all concern in human or 
mundane affairs (i. 57-62) ; and of Nature, in the lan- 
guage of the Oxford Essajdst, as " a blind unconscious 
sovereign. " The first impulses of the original particles of 
matter were, as has been shown, irregular and conflict- 
ing ; but, in virtue of a secret capacity (secreta facultas, 
i. 174), of an inherent power (innata potestas, iL 286), of 
a certain hidden force (vis abdita qucedam, v. 1232), cor- 
responding with the impulsive energy (n\tjKTiK^ dvvafiU) 
mentioned in the extract from Plutarch, and in virtue 
also of that spontaneous motion which he everywhere 
ascribes to matter (ii. 132; 1051-1062; 1156-1159; 
iii. 31-33; 132, 133; v. 77-82), the present order of 
nature was established, and then only began those fixed 
relations and interdependencies, those laws of nature 
and of fate, which Lucretius conceived as binding the 
universe in the chains of a stem and irreversible ne- 
cessity. However this may be, it is important here 
only to show that he maintained both chance and law ; 
first chance, and tlien law; chance as giving the first 
impulsions, and then law as seizing the helm and 
guiding the universe in its destined course ; chance as 
the speculative explanation by an active and ingenious 

♦ Oxford Essays, vol i. article i. pp. 15, 22, 26, 40, 44, 45. 
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mind of the origin of motion and of the collisions and 
conjunctions of matter ; law as an inevitable conclusion, 
drawn by a keen and close observer of actual pheno- 
mena. We may speculate as we please about abstrac- 
tions, but when we touch the realities of nature and of 
life, we see that law is the intelligible utterance of fact 
and experience. We may plunge into the abyss of past 
ages, and busy ourselves in imagination with the casual 
conflicts and combinations of primordial atoms, but 
when we open our eyes intelligently on the actual world 
above and below and around and within us, we are 
compelled to acknowledge law and order and sequence. 
All this, however, only goes to establish the existence 
of law, not its universality in space, not its dominion 
in the eternity of the past, not its perpetuity in the 
eternity of the future. It embraces only certain classes 
of phenomena known to us, and leaves unexplained and 
inexplicable those which are beyond the reach of our 
finite faculties and imperfect knowledge. How do we 
know but that chance, as Lucretius seems to have sup- 
posed, may have presided at the origin of all things ? 
How do we know but that law, relaxing its grasp, may 
abandon the universe once more to chaos and disorder ? 
The answer is, that we do not know and cannot know, 
for the veiy reason which the objection suggests — viz. 
that our faculties are finite and our knowledge is imper- 
fect. It would, however, be eminently unreasonable to 
argue from the existence of law within the sphere of our 
faculties and knowledge against the existence of law 
beyond that sphere ; from law present and actual 
against law past and future. The inference is clearly 
the other way, and this inference is strengthened by the 
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fact that in proportion as we are able to penetrate astro- 
nomically into the depths of space, to understand geo- 
logically the changes that have taken place on the earth's 
surface, and to trace historically the sequence of events 
among the races of men, in the same proportion we are 
enabled to extend the confines of that domain -svithin 
which order and system, fixed and invariable sequences, 
are perceived to prevail. 

In the stellar heavens observers have professed to dis- 
cover some indications of a system of which the sun, 
the centre of our system, is only a subordinate member, 
ino\ing with other subordinate members round a com- 
mon centre ; and if discovery is extended in this direction 
we shall acquire the perception of order where all is now 
seeming disorder. In the early ages of the history of all 
nations the planetary motions appeared uncertain and 
irregular, and while the earth was regarded as the centre 
of the system, the explanations of philosophers by cycles 
and epicycles may have rendered confusion worse con- 
founded; but in the progress of obser\'ation and re- 
search, the sun instead of the earth was ascertained to 
be the centre of our system, the laws of the motions of 
the planets were discovered, and a beautiful simplicity 
and order were seen to prevail. At one period not only 
the sun, moon, and stars, but also earth and ocean, fire, 
air, wind, and other elementary bodies were each re- 
garded as a living personal deity, moved by an arbitrary 
indi\ddual will, propitiated by sacrifices, fitfully granting 
favours to his worshippers, receiving benefit in return 
from their offerings, and inflicting vengeance on his own 
enemies and those of his votaries ; whereas at the present 
day, in the estimation of civilized man, the objects of 
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nature are divested of dhine character and of personal 
attributes, and as minerals, water, air, &c., are analysed 
and ascertained to consist of certain fixed and deter- 
minate elements, to possess certain fixed and deter- 
minate properties, and to produce under appropriate 
circumstances and on appropriate substances certain 
fixed and determinate effects. To the superficial ob- 
serv'Cr the crust of the earth is composed of materials 
that appear to be heaped together in inextricable con- 
fusion ; but the scientific inquirer is able to perceive 
distinct formations belonging to different and distant 
ages, each with peculiar forms of vegetable and animal 
life possessing special adaptations to the circumstances 
of those periods under the operation of the same general 
laws of matter, of motion, and of life which now prevail. 
It was at one time conceived that nature was so variable 
in her moods that the properties of objects were trans- 
mutable ; that the inferior metals, for instance, could'be 
changed into gold ; or, in other words, that the properties 
of gold could be communicated to the inferior metals : 
the researches of alchemy for this purpose prepared the 
way for the science of chemistry which shows that 
nature, not only in her mere external form and visible 
manifestations, but also in the intimate constitution of 
things, is subject to no vagaries, but has fixed and in- 
variable laws. No social movement recorded in history 
has appeared so sudden, so unaccountable, so irregular, 
so monstrous as that which commenced in France in 
1 789, and which has prolonged its convulsive effects to 
our own day. It has seemed to many to constitute a 
violent disruption of the established order of society, 
defying all calculation, ignoring all causation, subject to 
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uo law, and mysteriously separating the past from the 
future ; and yet M. de Tocqueville has conclusively 
shown that it was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the state of manners, of morals, and of institutions 
that immediately preceded it.* Amid the most appalling 
disorganization that human society ever sustained, law 
held on in its course, causes produced their legitimate 
effects, effects followed from their appropriate causes, 
and, even as in the offensive decay and dissolution of 
carrion, a superhuman order permeated and controlled 
the human disorders that seemed to reign triumphant 
and unchecked. 

In shorty i^ making the present time our point of de- 
parture, we take a retrospect of the history of the human 
mind, and especially of its speculations on the course of 
events in nature, we shall find that just in proportion 
as we go back into antiquity the province of chance 
constantly enlarges and that of law contracts. Or if, 
making the earliest records of history our starting-point, 
we read them prospectively, it will be seen that just in 
proportion as we approach our own age the province 
of chance is gradually narrowed and that of law ex- 
tended, by the successive and continually increasing 
discoveries of science and by the diffusion of the 
knowledge of their results among the mass of mankind. 
The legitimate inference is, that the appearance of 
chance is no proof of its actual operation in any depart- 
ment of nature, but is only an evidence of the imper- 
fection of the human intellect and of the existing limita- 
tions of hmnan knowledge. If chance imiversally pre- 

♦ See De Tocqueville on the State of Society in France before the Revolu- 
iion of 1789, and on the causes which led to that event, London, 1856. 
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vailed, our researches into nature would more and more 
develop the fact. But researches into nature more and 
more bring out the prevalence of law ; and the sound 
conclusion is, that Law and not Chance, Order and not 
Disorder, is the universal rule. 

The advocate of law takes still higher ground against 
chance. The discoveries of science are not only incon- 
sistent -svith the theory of chance, but the theory of 
chance would annul all science whatsoever. If that 
theory be true, then it must be true universally and 
without limitation. It is true in respect of chance as of 
law that there can be no compromise between the tv\^o. 
But the affirmation of universal and unlimited inco- 
herence when referred to the physical world amounts 
to a negation of all physical law, that is, to a negation 
of aU physical science. All the discoveries and conclu- 
sions of physical science consist in tracing the relations 
of antecedents and consequents between different facts 
in nature and in generalizing into law those which are 
of the same kind and have the same character ; that is, 
in deducing from them the notion of law, or subordi- 
nating and classifying them under that general concep- 
tion. The object of all science is the discovery of law, 
and the result of all science is the manifestation of law 
and the exclusion of the idea of chance from the opera- 
tions of nature. Science extends its boundaries when 
the connection of facts is ascertained and shown, and 
wherever that connection is unknown or uncertain, there 
science does not exist, within those limits science has not 
penetrated. There is consequently a strict and literal 
opposition between chance and science, just as there is 
between chance and law, since science is simply the 
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knowledge of law. To affirm chance is to deny science, 
all actual science, all possible science. It is to ignore 
the discoveries of the past and to preclude all future 
researches into nature. It is to put an extinguisher on 
the human mind in every branch at least of physical 
knowledge. The consistent believer in the theory of 
chance must erase from his mind all knowledge of the 
physical sciences, must refuse to recognize the know- 
ledge of them in others, and must cease to employ such 
knowledge, or to recognize the employment of it by 
others, in the business of the world. Every man who 
believes that the sun wall set this evening and will rise 
to-morrow, and who acts accordingly, is a believer in 
law; he who does not believe that the sun will thus 
set and rise, and who acts accordingly, may claim to be 
a believer in chance. 

The same reasoning applies to the intellectual world, 
the world of thought. On the assumption of chance 
there can be no science of thought, no continuity of 
thought, no recognition of that continuity either in our 
own minds or in the minds of others. It is only on the 
assumption of law that such science, continuity, and 
recognition of continuity can exist. When one goes to 
sleep at night, why does he believe that on the follow- 
ing morning he wiU awake the same man, not only in 
limb and feature, but in the faculties of his mind, in the 
kind and degree of their culture, in the general tone and 
direction of his mental habitudes, and in the whole 
amount of his mental associations and affinities ? And 
why does this belief acquire from daily experience such 
strong confirmation as to lose even the character of a 
belief altogether, and to become a conclusion as familiar 
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to the consciousness as that of his OAvn existence ? The 
reason is that mind and thought are as much subject to 
law as matter and motion, and that " nature s sweet 
restorer, bahny sleep," does not violate the laws of 
mind, but only suspends their operation ; does not de- 
stroy the continuity of thought, but on the contrary 
permits a renewed, perfect, and unbroken connection to 
be established between the past and present mental 
states. This could not take place with the persistent 
uniformity which every person possessing a sound mind 
in a sound body experiences, if there were no law, no 
order, no connected sequence in thought. The con- 
sciousness of personal existence at any given moment of 
time, and the consciousness of personal identity at any 
two given moments of time, are distinct apperceptions 
of the mind ; and the distinction,. if clearly apprehended, 
enables us to understand what we should be if we were 
subject to chance, and what we are being subject to law. 
If chance ruled, we might continue to enjoy a personal 
existence, in which every man would be a Christopher 
Sly, getting drunk a clown and sobered into a lord, or 
going to sleep a fool and waking a philosopher, or nice 
versdj without consciousness or knowledge of the muta- 
tion. Nay, such changes might occur without the in- 
termediate stages of insensibility, and even the hours and 
the minutes of our conscious and waking life might ex- 
hibit us in a series of successive and opposite characters, 
in which motley would be the only wear ; for it is evident 
that where there is no continuity of thought^ there can 
be no consistence of character ; and that on the other 
hand consistence of character is simply the expression 
of that continuity. It is because there are laws of 
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thought firmly binding the past^ the present, and the 
future, that we possess the consciousness of personal 
identity over and above the consciousness of pei^sonal 
existence ; that we know ourselves to be intellectually 
the same to-day that we were yesterday ; that we know 
ourselves to be the same this instant that we were an 
hour ago ; that to-morrow we shall know ourselves to 
be the same that we are to-day ; and it is in virtue of 

• 

the same laws of thought that, in that future state of 
being which we are permitted darkly to hope for, we 
believe that we shall recognize ourselves as those who 
have passed through this beauteous yet mysterious 
world, and the changeful and troubled scenes which it 
presents. Neither here nor hereafter could there be 
continuous thought, if there were no laws of thought ; 
and without continuous thought, mental life would be 
made up of unshapen fragments and loose filaments of 
thought, desultory phantasies, contradictor}^ rosolves, 
unperformed promises. The promises of to-day would 
be forgotten to-morrow. The bargains of to-day would 
be unfulfilled to-morrow. The fears of to-day would be 
the hopes of to-morrow. The hopes of to-day would be 
the fears of to-morrow. The absence of natural law, in 
fine, involves the negation not only of physical science, 
but of all human law and legislation, of government, of 
society, and of all political, social, and religious institu- 
tions, for of all these natural law is the basis and 
cement, without the support of which they topple, and 
fall, and crumble into dust. How can a Chance-theorist 
piece together even his own thoughts into an argument 
against law, if thought itself had no law, no continuity, 
no causation, no connectefl sequence, no fixed relations ? 
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The moral phenomena of human life and character 
that appear favourable to the theory of chance open 
some of the most obscure questions which have engaged 
the attention of thinkers ; but the object and scope of 
the present inquiry will permit the suggestion only of 
such general considerations as bear strictly upon that 
theory. 

Let it be once for all fully and unequivocally ad- 
mitted that there is moral disorder in human nature, 
and that it more or less develops itself in every form of 
himian character, in every condition of human life, and 
in every stage of human history. In the physical world 
it is found, as has been shown, that as science advances 
disorder recedes ; that the more we know, the more we 
perceive law and order to prevail in nature ; and that 
consequently in that sphere it is not disorder, but the 
appearance of disorder, that creates doubt and embar- 
rasses inquiry. The facts are different in the moral 
world. Moral disorder exists, and does not only ap- 
pear to exist. It is not only seeming, but real and 
actual, a phenomenon to be explained into the anarchy 
of chance or into the dominion of law in any way that 
may satisfy the reason, but neither to be denied as non- 
existent, or ignored as unimportant. We perceive it 
around us in a great variety of forms. We are our- 
selves the subjects of it. It is the object of our deepest 
and most intimate consciousness. The question, then, is 
not whether there is such a thing as moral disorder in 
human life and society. Its existence is not only ad- 
mitted, but asserted as wholly indisputable. The only 
question is. How are we to understand it ? How are we 
to construe it to our own minds ? Is it universal ? If 
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universal, how can universal moral disorder be, or be 
shown to be, consistent with universal physical order ? 
How can it be, or be shown to be, consistent even with 
the partial order of human society ? If not universal, 
how can partial moral disorder be, or be shown to be, 
consistent with universal moral order? And is that 
partial moral disorder an unnatural excrescence upon 
human nature ? Or, is it the natural product of a natural 
cause under a system of natural and universal law ? 

The first supposition is, that moral disorder is uni- 
versal ; that it is the rule, and not the exception to the 
rule. This supposition coincides with the popular con- 
clusion at which, according to Sir Greorge Lewis in a 
passage already quoted (pp. 24-30), men have in all ages 
arrived, and to which he gives an apparent assent, that 
the general course of human affairs is irregular, capri- 
cious, and uncertain, in consequence of its dependence 
upon fluctuating human volitions. The effect of this 
view is to draw a very broad and marked distinction 
between the physical and the moral world, the order of 
the one and the disorder of the other, and to lead to a 
form of the Manichean doctrine of two principles — ^a 
form very different from the Oriental one — in which one 
principle, that of order, presides over the physical phe- 
nomena of the universe, and the other, that of disorder, 
over its moral phenomena. On a superficial considera- 
tion this distinction may appear tenable ; but on closer 
inspection it cannot be maintained. While it is ad- 
mitted that there is a certain amount of truth in the 
alleged contrast between the physical and the moral 
world, the regularity and steadiness that characterize 
the phenomena of the one, and the irregularity and ca- 

F 
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priciousness that characterize those of the other, it is at 
the same time clear that a similar contrast prevaik within 
the domain of the moral world itself and between the 
phenomena which it presents. As the best of men are 
not without some drawbacks from their excellence known 
at least to themselves, so the worst are not wholly bad, 
and both exemplify the struggle which with different 
degrees of success is maintained between moral good 
and moral evil. The mere fact that there is such a 
struggle, however unsuccessful, shows that moral dis- 
order is not universal, for if it were there could be no 
contest. But it is not always unsuccessful, and in in- 
stances, it is to be hoped, not very infrequent, reliance 
may be placed upon the truthfulness, the justice, the 
kindness, and the purity of the good man with as con- 
firmed a confidence as upon the operation of any phy- 
sical law. Nor is it individual excellence only to which 
an appeal may be made. The virtues of domestic life, 
the amenities of social intercourse, and the institutions 
of civil government, could not have taken root in human 
nature, could not co-exist among different nations of the 
earth, and could not be transmitted in them all from 
age to age without some inherent principle of moral 
coherence. The very existence of hiunan society there- 
fore is alone a sufficient disproof of the universality of 
moral disorder. 

The second supposition is that moral disorder is not 
universal, but partial ; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the consideration that physical and moral phe- 
nomena are not so distinctly separable as has been 
assumed, and that therefore law which is found so 
strongly marked in the former probably prevails also 
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in the latter. However we may in idea distinguisli 
between the physical and moral worlds, between phy- 
sical and moral relations, they are inextricably inter- 
woven with each other in the human constitution and 
in the experiences of life. We know, for instance, that 
physical causes produce moral effects ; that particular 
descriptions of food, especially when colisumed in ex- 
cessive quantity, contribute to degrade and brutalize 
the character; that the same or other descriptions 
taken in moderate proportions tend to soften and refine 
the dispositions; that the physical adaptation of the 
sexes to each other may be applied to the most beauti- 
£ul moral uses, and may be made to constitute the foun- 
dation of the most admirable domestic and social virtues ; 
and that it may be perverted to produce the grossest 
licentiousness of manners and the basest demoralization 
of character. In like manner we know that moral 
causes produce physical effects ; that anxiety produces 
insanity, and terror death, while love and hope and 
trust infuse new vigour into the frame and enable it to 
sustain labours under which it would otherwise sink. 
Where shall we draw a line between the two classes of 
phenomena, the physical and the moral ? — ^between the 
physical and moral worlds, the regions respectively, 
according to the view we are now considering, of order 
and of disorder ? There is no such line to be drawn. 
The two classes of phenomena inseparably commingle. 
The two regions are not rigidly conterminous, but in- 
terpenetrate each other at all points and in all direc- 
tions. To aid ourselves in the careful discrimination of 
our own conceptions we make two worlds, the physical 
and the moral, while there is in fact but one, the 

f2 
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theatre both of physical and moral phenomena. To aid 
ourselves in the accurate comprehension of the condi- 
tions of our own being, we ascribe to ourselves two 
natures, a physical and a moral, while we have in fact 
but one sustaining both physical and moral relations. 
Since, then, we have but one nature sustaining both 
physical and moral relations, and since there is to us 
but one world, the theatre both of physical and moral 
phenomena, and since order has been fomid to prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly physical, there 
is the highest improbability that it does not prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly moral ; that is, 
there is the highest probability that order does prevail 
among moral as well as physical phenomena and rela- 
tions and amongst all their varied and intricate combi- 
nations. The inference from this consideration tends 
not only to negative the universality of moral disorder, 
but to affirm the universality of moral order; for in 
such a unity as human nature presents, to suppose 
either that physical phenomena and relations are sub- 
ject to law and moral phenomena and relations exempt 
from law, or that certain moral phenomena and rela- 
tions are subject to law and that certain other moral 
phenomena and relations are exempt from law, is to 
suppose that nature works at cross purposes with her- 
self. 

We are carried on still further in this direction, that 
is, towards a conviction of the universality of moral 
order, when we reflect that the distinctions of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of 
virtue and vice, do exist, and that we cannot but 
recognize them ; that we recognize them vnth in- 
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creasing confidence in proportion as the faculty of 
making them is cultivated ; that we recognize them in 
the solemn and secret judgments pronounced by our- 
selves on ourselves ; and that we recognize them in the 
sentiments of approbation and of disapprobation and in 
the various modes of expressing those sentiments re- 
garding the conduct and character of others. It is 
quite unimportant to this view that what at one time 
and in one latitude is called good at another time and 
in another latitude is deemed evil. This merely shows 
a difference of moral culture at different periods and in 
different localities. The essential fact is that wherever 
human beings are found, there something is called 
good, right, true, virtuous, and therefore obligatory; 
that something different and opposite is deemed evil, 
wrong, false, vicious, and is therefore made the object 
of censure or prohibition ; that the capacity of making 
these distinctions is inherent in the constitution of 
human nature ; and that the exercise of that capacity 
springs from the veiy necessities of our being. It does 
not depend upon our own arbitrary volitions whether 
^ye shall or shall not make such distinctions. We do 
and must recognize them. Now the reality of such 
distinctions constitutes a law of moral order, and our 
habitual acknowledgment of them is the habitual ac- 
knowledgment of such a law. This moral order is the 
direct antithesis of moral incoherence or chance. The 
one conception negatives the other. If chance pre- 
vailed, all actions would be morally indifferent. There 
could be no moral good or moral evil. Universal in- 
coherence would extinguish both the conception and 
the existence of moral relations. The capacity to dis- 
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tinguisli between right and wrong as an element of 
human nature and the necessity of its exercise in some 
form or another as an element of human conduct are 
wholly incompatible with the notion of such moral 
incoherence ; while the universality both of the capa- 
city and of its exercise suggests the universality of 
moral law. 

The acknowledged existence of moral disorder, in- 
stead of being an argument for the doctrine of chance, 
helps to prove the opposite doctrine. The argument is 
that moral disorder exists and that therefore it must 
exist ; that it has existed and will exist always, every- 
where; and that it is the necessary and inevitable 
characteristic of our moral nature. It is obvious here 
that the conclusion is considerably broader than the 
premisses from which it is deduced. But, waiving this 
consideration, it is answered that moral order also 
exists ; that we are conscious of an inherent capacity 
to make moral distinctions and of an inevitable necessity 
imposed on us by the constitution of our nature to 
make them in actual life ; and that thus order, as well 
as disorder, constitutes one of the moral phenomena of 
our being. We have here at least an apparent equality 
of proof in favour of the two opposite doctrines, and it 
is as incumbent on the advocate of chance to account 
for the phenomena of moral order as it is on the advo- 
cate of law to account for the phenomena of moral 
disorder. To this he responds, not without plausi- 
bility, that the equality of proof is only apparent, and 
that a little deeper insight will enable us to perceive 
that the perpetual conflict of order and of disorder in 
moral relations is itself a proof of universal moral 
disorder. Order is fixed and invariable law: moral 
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order is fixed and invariable moral law. To exist at 
all, it must exist universally, without exception of 
time or place or person or circumstance. If it appear 
only as an opponent of moral disorder, it is itself an 
element of that moral disorder against which it con- 
tends. This is only plausible without being convincing. 
It is admitted that the fixity and invariability of law 
are the necessary conditions of order, and that the 
fixity and invariability of moral law are the necessary 
conditions of moral order ; but, while it is denied that 
moral order is itself an element and proof of moral 
disorder, it is contended on the contrary that moral 
disorder contains an implication and constitutes a proof 
of moral order. Moral order is a positive idea : moral 
disorder is a negative idea. Moral order may exist and 
may be conceived to exist without moral disorder. 
Moral disorder cannot be conceived to exist and cannot 
exist in fact except as a protest, an antagonism, a 
rebellion against moral order. To whatever extent 
mioral order exists or is shown to exist, it proves itself: 
it is its own sufScient evidence. To whatever extent 
moral disorder exists, it proves its opposite : it bears 
testimony to the existence and reality of that moral 
order whose authority and laws it contradicts. 

The final and conclusive argument against chance is 
that^ to whatever extent moral disorder can be shown to 
exist, it does not exist at all in the sense necessary to 
support that theory. That it does in some sense exist 
has been already admitted and is still maintained ; but 
it is now important to discriminate the sense in which 
that admission has been made. The existence of moral 
disorder is admitted and maintained when it is regarded 
as consisting of the voluntary acts of rational beings 
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springing from immoral motives and directed to im- 
moral ends. Now in this sense it affords no support 
whatever to the theory of chance. Moral disorder can 
afford support to that theory only when it is understood 
in the sense of a negation of moral law, an emancipation 
from its authority, an escape from its sanctions, at least 
within the limits to which the moral disorder extends ; 
and these effects are always and everywhere wholly un- 
known. Moral law in the midst even of the greatest 
moral disorder manifests its existence, asserts its supre- 
macy, and inflicts its penalties. The immoral motives 
from which the immoral voluntary acts of rational beings 
proceed, and the immoral ends to which those acts are 
directed, involve the existence of moral motives and 
moral ends which are resisted, and moral motives and 
moral ends can exist only in a state of moral law and 
jprder. Moral law and order not only exist, but they 
make themselves to be felt, when moral disorder seems 
paramount. When the voluntary acts of rational beings, 
such as men are, spring from immoral motives and are 
directed to immoral ends, they are not absolved in a 
single instance or for a single instant from moral laws ; 
but on the contrary moral law, even while they are in 
the very act of voluntarily transgressing its dictates, 
holds them tenaciously in its grasp and inexorably im- 
poses the consequences of disobedience. 

. In this respect there is a perfect accordance between 
the physical and the moral aspects of human nature. In 
the physical order of relations when we remove ourselves 
from the operation of one law, we pass under the opera- 
tion of another. Whether we warm or bum ourselves 
with fire — whether we are* invigorated or starved with 
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cold — in each case we live and act, enjoy or suffer, 
under the natural and necessary operation of law. We 
may knowingly and wilfully transgress one physical 
law, that for example which prescribes moderation in the 
use of food ; but if we do, we pass under the operation 
of another law which assigns certain physical conse- 
quences to the act of physical excess. We cannot 
escape from the jurisdiction of physical law. We can- 
not go beyond the boundaries within which it assei*ts 
its authorit}^ By the act of others we cannot be out- 
lawed, by our own act we cannot exile ourselves and 
disclaim allegiance. Physical law is universal, all-per- 
vading, all-powerful. Just so is it in the order of moral 
relations. By an act of the will and under personal 
moral responsibility, we may resolve to violate any one 
of those moral laws which our as yet imperfectly de- 
veloped or instructed moral nature recognizes, the law 
of truth, the law of justice, the law of kindness, or any 
other moral law. But if we do, we do not thereby 
cease to be moral beings. We do not thereby cease to 
sustain moral obligations. Moral law is not thereby 
annulled, does not thereby cease to operate. Like 
physical law, it never releases us from its hold. It 
continues to encompass us on all sides, to meet us at 
every turn, and to visit us with the cei'tain consequences 
of our own acts. If we violate the law of truth, our 
veracity will be distrusted; of justice, our integrity will 
be questioned ; of kindness, we shall lose the affection 
which smoothes the path of life. And so with numerous 
other consequences direct and collateral which the viola- 
tion of any moral law commonly entails even in the in- 
tercourse of society, besides that internal moral dete- 
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rioration which the violation implies and confirms and 
by which it is still more profoundly punished. We 
cannot, then, disfranchise ourselves from the obligations 
and sanctions of moral, aaiy more than from those of 
physical, law. Moral disorder, in as far as it exists, 
gives no countenance to the theory of chance. Moral 
disorder, such as the theory of chance requires to sustain 
it, is unknown in the actual constitution of human 
nature and in the actual relations of human life. Moral 
disorder, such as we see or experience every day of our 
lives, is a continual evidence of the existence and of the 
stringency of moral law. 

The definition that has been given of moral disorder 
as consisting of the voluntary acts of rational beings, 
leads to the consideration of the twofold argument in 
favour of chance drawn from the assumed necessity or 
freedom of the will. If the determinations of the will 
are necessary, it is argued that this necessity contradicts 
our consciousness of freedom, and by thus unsettling 
our primary conceptions and most intimate convictions 
throws all moral questions into inextricable confusion 
and uncertainty, that is, into a state incompatible with 
the existence and operation of law. The answer is, that 
we have no reason to believe that the first intimations of 
consciousness, any more than that the first perceptions 
of sense, are always correct. Both require to be rectified 
by experience, by observation, by reflection; and the 
contradictions which these sometimes give both to the 
one and to the other need not shake our belief in the 
stability of law. One of the first perceptions of sense is 
that the sun goes round the earth ; and when we learn 
that the earth goes round the sun, we all the more be- 
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lieve in plij^ical law. One of the first intimations of 
consciousness probably is that each is a little world to 
himself without any external relations ; and when we 
learn that such relations exist, we all the more believe 
in moral law* In like manner consciousness tells us 
that the determinations of the will are free, but if it can 
be shown on rational grounds that they are necessary, 
we shall all the more believe in law both physical and 
moral, £rom which in that case not even the human will, 
apparently the most arbitrary of all known agencies, is 
found to be exempt. Thus the doctrine of the necessity 
of the will, if it were true, would strengthen instead of 
weakening our belief in law. 

On the other hand, if the determinations of the will 
are free, it is contended that this freedom is a freedom 
to do well or to do ill, and that such a freedom is a 
direct abnegation of law. But it has been already in 
substance shown that the moment a thinking being 
puts forth a volition, that is, a simple and single act of 
the free will, whether of moral or unmoral motive and 
tendency, that moment it becomes subject to law and 
entails upon the conscious and thinking author of the 
volition the necessary consequences, good or bad, which 
the existence of moral law affixes to such an act. The 
supposition is that the will is fit^e, that is, free to will, 
free to be what it is, free to act out its own nature. 
For what is will which is not free to will ? Does not 
freedom enter into the very conception and definition of 
the will ? But in volitions, that is, in the free acts of 
willing, the will is not free from law. As soon as it acts 
what it is, as soon as it develops itself into a volition, 
so soon it passes into the province and imder the autho- 
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rity of law. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
we are not here discussing the large question of the 
freedom or necessity of the will, but are merely con- 
sidering the alleged inconsistency of either hypothesis 
with the theory of law. From neither the one hypo- 
thesis nor the other, can the doctrine of chance draw 
any support. On both hypotheses the authority of law 
is fully maintained. 

With regard to the popular and practical belief in 
chance including all those cases which come under the 
head of accidental occurrences or games and ventures of 
chance, the most general form of that belief may be 
regarded simply as an expression of ignorance, or of 
indolence, or of natural incapacity. When we think or 
speak of any thing happening by chance or depending 

>on chance, it may be that either from defect of pre- 
vioiii* intellectual discipline we do not know, or from 
defect of present intellectual effort we do not reflect, 
or from defect of natural capacity we have not the 
power of understanding, that the event belongs to a 
series and that all the events of that series are bound 
together by indissoluble links, however remote they 
may be from our perception or even conception. When 
from any of these causes the series is unknown, the 
given event belonging to it must appear to us isolated 
and disconnected; but neither our ignorance nor our 
indolence nor the feebleness of our powers takes it out 
of the series to which it belongs or justifies a doubt 
respecting the existence of such a series. The use of 
the word chance, and of its related or analogous terms, 
will continue only so long and so far as those causes 
operate, and the disuse of them and of the hazards they 
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describe, will correspond with the growing precision of 
our ideas, and with the growing accuracy of the know- 
ledge which those ideas express. Chance, whether on 
'Change or on the turf, in the betting-ring or at the 
gaming-table, is the confession of ignorance and the 
faith of fools. 

This needs to be specially borne in mind when chance 
is applied under the form of self-interest and political 
expediency to the regulation of life and the government 
of nations. If the maxim qiiod semper^ quod ubique^ 
qtiod ab omnibus^ could ever with propriety be adduced 
as a moral proof of doctrine, it would surely be in this 
case, for the believer in chance has the indisputable 
right to assert that in the management of affairs there 
is no principle whose potency is more generally felt and 
acknowledged. It is recognized alike in all ages and in 
all climes; by the peasant in his cottage and by the 
king on his throne. It is the mainsi^ring of industrj-, 
of trade, of party-politics, of international diplomacy. 
It is very perceptible within the sacred precincts of the 
church and in the sacred professions of churchmen. 
The fact is not to be denied; it is the inference from 
the fact that can alone be questioned. Does the fact 
that men act chiefly from self-interest and expediency 
prove the doctrine of chance? To ask the question 
is to answer it. It does not prove that doctrine ; it 
only proves their belief in it. This is certainly proving 
a great deal. It is proving that among the highest and 
the humblest orders of men, in the ranks of the most 
rampant orthodoxy and of the most flaming fanaticism, 
lurks a radical belief in chance, a virtual unbelief in 
universal order, a practical worse than any speculative 
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atheism, and that in this form an enormous amount 
of self-deception or of hypocrisy is deeply imbedded in 
the general mind and pervades all the conditions of 
social life. But still, overwhelming as the facts are, 
they do not unsettle the foundations of law. That life 
and history are not the mere chance-conflicts which the 
doctrines of self-interest and political expediency would 
make them to be, is proved by what has been already 
shown that in the moral not less than in the physical 
order of relations there are laws from the jurisdiction 
of which, in one form or another, no one is absolved. 
It may not always, within the scope of our limited 
perceptions, appear conducive to private interest to 
abstain from deception or fraud, to speak and act the 
truth, to practise justice and mercy. It may not always, 
within that scope, appear conducive to public interest 
to resist the temptations of ambition and the oppor- 
tunities of unjust acquisition, to protect the weak and 
oppressed and to withstand the powerful oppressor. 
But it will be always right to do so ; that is, to do so 
will always be conformable to the laws of our moral 
nature, which dictate truth and justice and mercy, tem- 
perance in the use of power for our own benefit and 
self-sacrifice for others, and which are violated and 
outraged by falsehood and injustice and cruelty, irre- 
spectiYe of the external consequences, immediate or 
remote, of such violation. 

The doctrine of probabilities is employed with a 
mere show of reason to sustain the theory of chance. 
M. Auguste Comte, the special advocate of law, would 
limit the application of that doctrine to games of chance, 
and denounces the philosophical conception on which it 
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rests as radically false and absurd in its consequences, 
the fundamental notion of the estimated probability ir- 
rational and even sophistic, its application to social ques- 
tions puerile and illusory, practically regarding as nume- 
rically improbable events that are just on the point of 
occurring, superseding the exercise of the judgment, and 
fSalsifying the suggestions of good sense ;* a somewhat 
supercilious estimate of the grave speculations and prac- 
tical deductions of such men as Bernoulli, Laplace, and 
Demoivre, Simpson, Price, and Morgan, If this denial 
of the doctrine of probabilities had proceeded from its 
assumed hostility to the theory of law, there would have 
been at least an appearance of consistence. But no in- 
timation of this kind is given, and no such considera- 
tion was likely to occur to a positivist who, with a one- 
sidedness that has already been remarked, regards law 

* " Je ne puis m'empecher de tdmoigner ici combicn tons les bons espriU 
Strangers anx ]3r6jiLg^s math^matiques ont du trouver pu6rile et deploe^e la sin- 
gnb'ere application da calcnl des chances, indiqu^e d'abord par Daniel Bernoulli, 
et p^nibiement compl^t^e en suite par Laplace lui-memc pour 6valner la pro- 
bability que ces ph^nom^nes ont rdellement une cause, conime si notre intelli- 
gence avait besom d'attendre une telle autorisation arithmdtique ayant d'entre- 
I prendre l^gitimement d'expliquer nn ph^nom^ne (juelconque bien constats, 
orsqu'elle en aper^it la possibility." — Philosophic Positive, ii. 370. "Le 
calcnl des probabiLt^ ne me semble avoir it6 r^ellement, pour ses illustrea 
inTentenrs, au'un texte commode a d'ing^nieux et difficiles probl^mes num6- 
riques, qui iren consenrcnt pas moins tonte leur valcur abstraite, comme lea 
theories analytiqnes dont il a it6 ensuite Poccasion, ou, si Ton veut, Torigine. 
Quant a la conception philosophique sur laquelle repose une telle doctrine, je 
la crois radi(»dement fistusse et susceptible de conduire aux plus absurdes con- 
B^qnences. Je ne parle pas seulement de Tapplication evidemment iliusoire 
qu on a sonvent tent^ d'en faire an pr6t«ndu perfectionnement des sciences 
sociales: ces essais, n^cessairement cnim^ri^ues, seront caract^ris^s dans la 
demiere partie de oet ouvragc. C'est la notion fondamentale de la probability 
^valuee, qui me semble directement irrationnelle et meme sophistique : je la 
regarde comme essentiellement impropre a racier notre conduite en aucun cas, 
si ce n'est tout an plus dans les jeux de hasara. EUe nous am6nerait habituel- 
Icment dans la pratique }\ rejeter, comme num^riquement invraisemblables, des 
^venemens qui vont ponrtant s'accomplir. On s }[ propose le probl^me inso- 
luble de supplier h la suspension de jugement si necessaire en tant d'occa- 
sions. Les applications utiles qui semblent lui Ctre dues, le simple bon sens, 
dont cette doctrine a souvdnt fauss^ les aperpus, les avait toujours clairement 
indiqu6cs d'avance." — ^Note, p. 371. 
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not as opposed to chance but solely and exclusively to 
theism. The denial proceeds on assumptions that are 
not only negatived by high names in mathematical 
science, and amongst others by one of the very highest, 
but that would also practically ignore all the social and 
economical advantages derived from life-assurance and 
kindred applications of the doctrine, in which it would 
be easy to show how little dependence is to be placed 
upon that good sense which in such questions appears to 
be M. Comte's last resort. We are concerned with the 
doctrine here only in so far as it has been or may be 
employed to support the theory of chance and contro- 
vert that of law. But in truth it does not give any aid 
to the former, nor does it affect the validity of the 
latter. Dr. Hutton, treating of the Doctrine and Laws 
Lance, truly affirms: — "When we say a thing hap- 
pens by chance, we really mean no more than that its 
cause is unknown to us."* In every case it is assumed 
that there is some law, known or unknown, of matter 
or of mind, which regulates the event. If no law ope- 
rated, there could be no basis for calculation, no ground 
of probability. The calculus of probabilities would not 
exist, and every event would be as probable and as im- 
probable as every other, defying every calculation and 
every conclusion, whether of sound judgment or of good 
sense. When therefore we are told that chance has 
laws of its o^vn, the obvious answer is that chance, if it 
exist, has and can have no laws, for its definition is an 
absolute negation of law. If on the other hand what is 
called chance has laws, then by that very fact it ceases 
to be chance and passes into a system of regular and 

* Philosophical and Mathematical Dictioaarj, i. 303. 
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orderly sequences. The doctrine of probabilities pro- 
iesses to estimate the events of the future, but in all 
important practical applications the expectations of the 
future are rigidly deduced from the facts of the past, 
and it is just in proportion to the breadth and the 
accuracy of the knowledge of the past that dependence 
can be placed upon the conclusions drawn as to the 
future. It is notorious, however, that the events of the 
past bearing on the expectations of the future, that is, 
vital statistics, have been very imperfectly preserved 
and recorded, and hence the doctrine of probabilities 
may be regarded as a tentative doctrine whose adherents 
have hitherto been chiefly engaged in collecting the 
data from which their deductions may be made. The 
present imperfection of those data unavoidably gives 
a character of mere probability, of uncertainty, of chance, 
to those deductions. This does not prove the existence 
of chance, but is only an indication of the defective 
state of the doctrine and of the existing limitations of 
human knowledge respecting the numerous and complex 
phenomena to which it relates. 

The occasional admission of chance by the advocates 
of law may be only apparent, or it may be real. If it 
is only apparent; if undesigned by the writers them- 
selves ; if their language is misinterpreted ; or even if it 
is correctly interpreted and a just inference is drawn 
from it which yet they did not mean to sanction, their 
authority cannot be fairly adduced in support of the 
doctrine of chance. When the object is truth and not 
victory, a writer must be understood to express not what 
he says, but what he means to say; least of all should he 
be understood to express what he neither says nor means 

o 
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to say; and on one or other of these grounds, most of 
the writers who occasionally slide into a seeming admis- 
sion of chance may be vindicated from the imputation 
of countenancing that theory. If the admission of 
chance is real, that is, if it is not only apparent, not 
only expressed or inferred, but meant by the writers in 
question, still there is no argument for chance, but only 
a proof of their own inconsistency with themselves, for 
the same writers on other occasions will strenuously 
contend for the doctrine of law. The inconsistency is 
imdeniable. There is and can be no middle ground be- 
tween law and chance. Between these two principles 
there can neither be a concurrent jurisdiction within 
the same limits, nor a divided jurisdiction over different 
4tories. They are mutually contradictory and mu- 
tually destructive, so that it is impossible from the very 
definition of either that law can prevail in one depart- 
ment of being and chance in another, or that they can 
coalesce and exist in friendly union. Either chance is 
universal and every thing exists and happens by chance; 
or law is universal and every thing exists and happens 
according to law. Whatever facts may come before us, 
whatever hypotheses we may frame to explain them, 
whatever experiments or discoveries we may make, 
whatever provinces of nature or of being we may ex- 
plore, whatever conclusions we may reach, or whatever 
doctrines we may believe in philosophy or in science, in 
morality or in religion, the one thing certain is that we 
must choose between Chance and Law. There is no 
other alternative. If in a single instance we abandon 
the one, we must adopt the other. • 

Reference has already been made to the poem of Lu- 
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cretins, and, according to the view that has been taken 
of it, the recognition of chance in that interesting ex- 
position of the Epicurean philosophy is not only ap- 
parent but reaJ^ not merely inferential on the part of 
the reader, but intentional on the part of the writer, 
as real and intentional as his recognition of law ; 
chance in the earlier, law in the later stages of the 
formative process. This interpretation is a via media 
between making Lucretius the teacher of chance ex- 
clusively as some, or the teacher of law exclusively as 
others^ have done. According to this interpretation 
the poet is not less a poet; the philosopher is less a 
philosopher. The poetry is not less beautiful: the 
philosophy is less consistent. That inconsistency need 
not startle or offend as improbable. Although the ideas 
both of chance and law existed in the minds of Epi- 
curus and Lucretius, it may be doubted whether the 
distinction between them was very sharply defined, or 
their mutual incompatibility very clearly perceived or 
very strongly felt. It may even be doubted whether in 
the minds of many thinking persons at the present day 
where both ideas exist, the distinction between them is 
sufficientiy marked and pronounced, and all confusion 
and interpenetration rendered impossible by definiteness 
of conception and earnestness of conviction. It is thus 
less difficult of apprehension that such a blending of 
incongruous elements should have existed in the system 
of Epicurus, and may still be found in the poem oi 
Lucretius. If we had that author at our elbow in pro- 
prid persondj he might possibly be able to clear him- 
self from this apparent inconsistency ; but since we 
have him not, we must be permitted to assume for the 

g2 
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present that it is real as well as apparent. Whether 
real or only apparent, it is indubitable that, however 
he might speculate or conjecture respecting the atomic 
chaos in the unknown and impenetrable depths of the 
past, he has broadly and distinctly expressed his belief 
in law, a belief to which he was irresistibly impelled 
by all the actual phenomena of nature spread before 
him. 

No such doubt can exist respecting the deliberate 
convictions of Mr. Grote as to the prevalence of law, 
notwithstanding the passage quoted from his history 
giving a seeming or inferential support to the existence 
of chance. Indeed, in the very passage quoted, the 
history of a nation is expressly considered as a sequence 
oif causes and effects, than which no language can more 
explicitly recognize law in history. And yet in the 
very same breath he holds — inconsistently in our judg- 
ment, although doubtless not in his own — ^that history 
so considered requires us to study not merely real 
events, but also imminent contingencies, that is, as he 
himself explains, events which were on the point of 
occurring and yet did not occur. To our perceptions, 
pace tanti virij this sounds very much like saying that 
history, considered as a sequence of causes and effects, 
requires us to study not merely real events which belong 
to that sequence, but imreal events which do not belong 
to it ; not merely the actual occurrences of life, but the 
figments of the imagination ; not merely facts but fic- 
tions. It is difficult to find in this any thing but the 
simplest and most direct self-contradiction that can be 
enunciated. By the terms of the definition of history, 
those events only which belong to the sequence of 
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causes and effects are history, and yet according to Mr. 
Grote history requires us to study events which do 
not belong to that sequence, and which are unreal, 
fictitious, imagmary. 

The phrase under which he has disguised from himself 
this self-contradiction is imminent contingencies^ events 
tchich were an the point of occurring and yet did not 
occur. But contingencies are not events, and events 
are not contingencies. Events are facts that have oc- 
curred, and the term cannot legitimately be applied to pro- 
jects or speculations that were on the point of occurring, 
and yet did not occur. In a sequence of causes and 
effects such as Mr. Grote recognizes history to be, it is 
difficult to perceive how there can be contingencies of 
any kind, whether imminent, remote, or actual. If 
actual, then they are no longer contingencies but belong 
to the series of events, either as causes, or as effects, or 
as both. If remote or imminent, then they do not 
belong to the series of events constituting history, and 
if they possess any importance, they are worthy of con- 
sideration, not as suggesting what would have been the 
consequences, salutary or injurious, if they had oc- 
curred, to which they afford no clue, but as proving 
that there were causes in operation which prevented 
them from becoming actualities. In the instance which 
affords occasion for Mr. Grote's remark it does not 
appear certain that if the imminent contingency de- 
scribed had become actual, such a consequence as he 
represents would have followed. Amid the endless 
possible combinations of human events, it is quite con- 
ceivable that a Persian invasion of Greece at that 
period might, as he assumes, have arrested Grecian 
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development in the bud ; or, as may be supposed by 
others, it might have introduced a new and valuable 
element into Grecian civilization, and have given an 
earlier and more powerful stimulus to its development. 
Either supposition is purely gratuitous and conjectural. 
But the fact appears to be that an attempt was made to 
give this direction to the arms and the ambition of 
Darius, and that it failed. The failure must have had 
a cause. The cause may have been the want of con- 
fidence on the part of the king or the nobles or the 
army in the representations of the returned Persian 
envoys, or disgust at the falsehood and treachery of the 

reek emissary, or the greater facilities that existed 
formvading Scythia, or the greater supposed attrac- 
tions which that country offered. However the fidlure 
of the attempt may be explained, the one important 
point to be here noted is that it is not the imminent 
contingency and its possible consequences, but the fact 
of the attempt, the failure of the attempt, and the 
causes of that failure, that belong to the province of 
history. History considered as a sequence of causes 
and effects can take no account of imminent contin- 
gencies and their possible consequences. It haa to do 
only with facts and events and their actual results. 

Sir George Lewis is not so explicit as Mr. Grote in ac- 
knowledging history as a sequence of causes and effects, 
and it is not without some show of reason that he is claimed 
as a believer in chance. Indeed, his entire Treatise on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
while it displays extensive and various reading, acute 
observation and reflection, and a great command of 
iflustmtive details, is wanting in that cohesive force and 
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distinctness of impression which well-defined and clearly 
expressed principles of political and historical science 
would give. He seems in that work rather to be one 
who is searching for methods and principles than one 
who has found them ; and hence each successive divi- 
sion of his work has a fragmentary character, and the 
whole produces on the mind of the reader only a frag- 
mentary effect. Despite this general defect as well as 
the special language he has used, quoted in the preced- 
ing section, capable of being interpreted in the sense 
of chance, there are grounds on which this conclusion 
should be repudiated. 

One is, that he explicitly admits progress to be one 
of the characteristics of human history. Even this ad- 
mission is made with a certain degree of hesitation, and 
is accompanied with what appears a singularly unphi- 
losophical qualification. He first seems willing to admit 
the progressiveness of the human race as a whole ; but 
he checks himself and limits the admission to certain 
communities of men who are known to have been 
progressive heretofore, and whom he therefore believes 
to be capable of progression hereafter. Mankind are 
thus divisible into two ranks or orders, the progressive 
and the non-progressive, a distinction which implies dif- 
ferent natural capacities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, different capabilities, responsibilities, destinies, 
and in fact constitutes different races. That there are 
great diversities among the tribes and communities of 
men is notorious; that some may belong to different 
radical stocks from others is possible ; that in the pro- 
gress of civilization some have performed a very dif- 
ferent part from others is certain ; and that some may 
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be destined to perform a very different part from others 
in the future is probable. But that there is a difference 
of natural and inherent capacity and of permanent and 
ultimate destination, opening to some a progressive 
career and condemning others to one of stagnation, and 
thus practically creating two distinct races, this is a 
conclusion which the mere facts of past progression and 
past stagnation will not sustain, for those effects may 
have been produced by the peculiarly favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances in which the respective 
divisions of the race have been placed. The earliest 
civilized inhabitants of the countries of Central Asia 
^thave pronounced the pre-historic tribes of Egypt 
incapa&te of progress ; those of Egypt might have 
passed a similar unfavourable judgment on the pre- 
historic tribes of Greece ; those of Greece on the pre- 
historic tribes of Italy ; and those of Italy on the 
pre-historic tribes of Britain, just as we pronounce such 
a judgment on the negro tribes of Africa and the 
Papuas of New Guinea, and all would have been 
equally mistaken as we probably now are. We volun- 
tarily contract our historical horizon, and deduce con- 
clusions which facts that we refuse to see would refute. 
Dismissing this notion as untenable, we have still the 
admission from Sir George Lewis that certain commu- 
nities of men are progressive. Now progress means a 
consecutive series of events from bad to good, and 
from good to better, conformably to some law. If there 
is progress, there must be not only a capacity of pro- 
gress, but a determinate direction in which the pro- 
gress is made, and a law or order according to which 
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it is made. The admission of progress is then a virtual 
denial of chance and admission of law. 

Another ground is that Sir George Lewis, consider- 
ing man as a self-civilizing animal, and as such at the 
top of the animal scale, holds that there is not in the 
natural series any being who can raise him higher by 
tuition and domestication. It is implied that in the 
non-natural series there may be such beings or such 
a being, and it does not seem a forced construction of 
these words to assume that they refer to the agency 
which the Divine Being may deem fit to employ for 
such a purpose. There are grave objections to regard- 
ing the Deity and his agency as not being in the natural 
series; as, so to speak, standing apart from and out- 
side of the world he has made and the course of events 
he controls, just as a watchmaker is distinct from and 
operates upon a watch, the conception apparently im- 
plied in the language employed. But putting aside 
these objections for the present, the admission of a 
series, first and directly of a natural series, secondly 
and indirectly of a non-natural series, is an admission 
of order, of law, of a succession and concatenation of 
events as causes and effects. That one of these series 
is non-natural places it altogether beyond the scope 
of human reasoning; but since the other series is na- 
tural it brings all the phenomena that belong to it 
under the operation of natural law. A natural series 
of events in history is a sequence of events connected 
in some natural order, and according to some natural 
law. 

On both these grounds Sir George Lewis may be 
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fairly claimed as a believer in law as opposed to chance; 
but it certainly is much to be regretted that a public 
writer of great weight and authority who has given to 
the vfcAd the results of his researches and reflections on 
the methods of observation and reasoning in politics, 
should either think or write, or should both think and 
write, so obscurely as to leave it a matter of question to 
his readers whether he believes in chance or in law. 
Is there one human race, or are there different and 
contrasted human races, on the face of the earth ? If 
only one, then is the one human race progressive or 
non-progressive ? Does chance or does law govern the 
course of events? These are questions which should 
be the beginning, not the ending, of all observations on 
human society, and of all reasonings on questions of na- 
tional and international policy. 

M. Comte leaves no doubt that he is in the most im- 
equivocal sense a believer in fixed and invariable law, 
and yet, as has been shown, he enunciates opinions 
which are reconcilable only with the theory of chance. 
The difficulty is not, as in the preceding instance, to 
ascertain his system of thought, which is sufficiently 
patent, but to explain those opinions consistently with 
that system. No such explanation can be given. The 
fact appears to be that his mind was so completely ab- 
sorbed in the conception of law as the antithesis of 
theism which it is not, that he lost sight of it as the 
antithesis of chance which it really is, so that while at 
every pause and turn he most gratuitously and moat 
inconclusively assails the former, he never once directs 
his facts and arguments against the latter, but on the 
contrary avows sentiments and employs language which 
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his prepossessions do not permit him to perceive involve 
its virtual adoption. He was keenly alive to every 
fancied advantage which his philosophy oflfered him 
against theism : he was not on his guard against the 
-opposite danger of chance, into which consequently, 
with an unconsciousness partly amusing and partly 
painful, he has rushed headlong. Whatever his incon- 
sistency with himself, the main point here is to satisfy 
ourselves that the order of nature and life is not incon- 
sistent with itself ; that neither does imperfection exist 
in the physical nor anarchy in the moral world; and 
that law is paramount in both. 

M. Comte has not specified the better arrangement 
which in his judgment might take the place of the exist- 
ing order of the elements of the solar system. If such 
an improved arrangement could be suggested, it would 
certainly tend to shake our confidence in the existence 
of law, which, if it exist, must produce a system of per- 
fect order. The general order of nature, however, is so 
vast, and its details so complicated ; our sphere of ob- 
servation is so limited, our powers so feeble, and our 
ignorance so great, that when we meet with any thing 
in that order which appears to us either positively mis- 
placed, or superfluous, or admitting of change for the 
better, the proper use of such a phenonxenon is to de- 
duce from it a lesson rather of humility than of pride, 
and without weakly or superstitiously admiring what we 
do not understand, to infer that what is unintelligible to 
us may possibly sustain relations and subserve pur- 
poses which are equally placed beyond our comprehen- 
sion, but which, if comprehended, would fully vindicate 
the existing order. This calm and modest self-appre- 
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elation is far more nearly akin to the genuine philo- 
sophic spirit than the opposite state of mind by which 
we constitute ourselves judges of the unknown and the 
inscrutable. If out of the ordinary course a meteoric 
stone falls to the surface of the earth, as has often hap- 
pened ; if, as has been supposed, a planet has been shat- 
tered into fragments forming the asteroids of our system ; 
or if, as M. Gomte assumes will occur, our whole system 
shall hereafter collapse and rush into ruin, we may be 
assured that these eflfects have flowed or will flow from 
the operation of law, although we perceive or anticipate 
only the result, without being able to trace all the pre- 
liminary steps of the process. In assuming the last- 
mentioned contingency, M. Comte fully admits the 
operation of law, and he is probably supported in the 
view he takes by the great body of physicists of the 
present day, of whom one only is cited, as an example, 
below.* Whether such a view is well-founded or not, 

* ''Noas savoDs en effet qae par la seule resistance coniiuue du milieu 
g^n^ral, noire moude doit a la longue se r6anir in^vitablement a la masse solaire 
a'ou il est ^man^, iusqa'a ce qn'une nouvelle dilatation de cette masse vienne, 
dans rimmensit6 des temps futurs, organiser de la meme mani^re an monde 
nouveau destin6 a fourmr une carriere analogue." — Philosopbie Positive, 
ii. 383. — " The medium which fills universal space, whether it be a luminiferous 
ether or arise from the iudednite "expansion of planetary atmospheres, must 
retard the bodies which move in it, even though it were 300,000 millions 
of times more rare than atmospheric air ; and, with its time of revolution gra- 
daally shortening, the satellite must return to its planet, the planet to its sun, 
and tne sun to its primeval nebula. The fate of our system thus deduced from 
mechanical laws must be the fate of all others. Motion cannot be perpetuated 
in a resisting mediatn ; and where there exist disturbing forces, there must be 

?rimarily derangement and ultimately ruin." — North British Review, Nov., 
844, p. 211. See also the sauie Review, May, 1844, p. 41. This conclusion 
is inconsistent with the continuity of order in the material, and of progress in 
the moral, world. From M. Ck)mte's point of view, limiting him to tlie con- 
templation of mechanical laws, no other conclusion can be drawn ; but if we 
look beyond them, it does not appear inevitable. It does not belong, however, 
to this place to estimate the effect upon such a conclusion of the recognition 
of a Supreme Will and of the principle of compensation which, flowing from 
that Will, largely enters into the constitution of nature and influences the 
operation of law. The result of the controversy carried on by Buffon against 
Euler, d'Alembert, and Clairaut, should inspire some distrust in the confident 
prediction of a universal catastrophe on the sole ground of the necessary ope- 
ration of mechanical law. Clairaut on strictly scientific grounds proposed a 
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it is sufficient for the present purpose to establish that 
even by the showing of those who believe in such a 
future universal catastrophe, it can be the product only 
of law. 

On the alleged imperfection of animal organizations 
it is obvious to reflect that the existence of diflferent 
orders of animated beings implies a necessary relative 
imperfection, since each order to be different must be 
endowed with distinct capacities, organs, and functions 
from every other ; that is, in each case, with capacities, 
organs, and functions either superior or inferior to those 
of others. Either this relative imperfection must exist, 
or the opposite imperfection of an unqualified sameness 
and monotony among all the sharers of animated exist- 
ence. This relative imperfection, however, is consistent 
with the perfect adaptation of each order, and of all its 
capacities, organs, and functions, to all the other condi- 
tions of its being ; and there is no sufficient ground for 
affirming that this perfect adaptation does not actually 
exist. If animal malformations, cretins, idiots, &c., are 
to be found, such facts do not prove the absence of law, 
but rather its presence. They prove that law exists, 
that in some form or another it has been disobeyed, and 
that law disobeyed must and does and will vindicate its 
authority. In no case does law relax its hold. 

M. Comte signalizes war as the chief cause by which 
the march of modern civilization is obstructed and de- 
layed. We might as reasonably complain of storms 

fnodification of the law of gravity. Buffon on strictly philosophic je^rounds 
defended the continuity of that law. Clairaut revised and corrected his calcu- 
lations and abandoned his hypothesis. The continuous operation of mecha- 
nical law, it is now alleged, will necessarily lead to the destruction of the 
existing order of universal nature. The answer, on strictly philosophic 
H^roonoiy iB, that law indeed exists and operates, but that a Lawgiver also exists, 
who by means of law has maintained, and will maintain, universal order. 
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obstructing and delaying navigation and commerce. 
Undoubtedly they do obstruct and delay navigation and 
commerce and destroy life and property in particular 
instances, but they also produce important general be- 
nefits by the purification of the atmosphere and by the 
equilibrium which they establish among atmospheric 
agencies — ^an equilibrium which when destroyed by 
other causes is re-established by the same means ; and 
they inflict those particular evils and produce those 
general benefits in conformity with laws which we 
cannot always define and trace, but which we are not 
the less sure really exist. The attempts that have been 
made to reduce the phenomena of storms to the form of 
a law constitute some of the most interesting recent 
additions to meteorological science, and some approach 
seems thus to have been made to the knowledge that 
they pursue a definite path, with a definite momentum, 
and under definite conditions. Wars are the storms of 
the moral world. Like those of the natural world, they 
doubtless inflict great evils. They also destroy life and 
property and waste labour and capital They exagge- 
rate the destructive propensities, they give a vicious 
direction to the intellect, they depress the moral ele- 
ments of character. They interrupt old friendships, 
they create new enmities. They convulse nations and 
absorb the means and impede the course of social im- 
provement. But here, too, there is a reverse side of the 
picture : the general benefits more than counterbalance 
these special evils. The destructive force which is first 
developed in the ranks of the army may be applied to 
the pursuits of industry ; the intellect that is cultivated 
by the science of war may be employed to promote the 
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arts of peace ; and many personal virtues as well as 
vices, in woman and in man, in the family, in the field, 
and in the hospital, are brought out in alleviating and 
sustaining the inevitable evils that arise from national 
conflicts. It is by means of war that national inde- 
pendence, the source and support of all national excel- 
lence, is maintained, tyrannical encroachment punished, 
despotism restrained, and a fair field secured for social 
progress. It is largely by the same means in all ages 
that the different tribes of men have been made to 
mingle with each other, communicating and receiving 
mutual benefits, subduing the earth to the purposes of 
man, and elevating man to a growing perception of the 
high capacities and destinies of his being. The storms 
of the natural world proceed from natural causes ; those 
of the moral world from moral causes. But it has been 
shown that moral causes, that is, free volitions, are just 
as much subject to law as the movements of physical 
bodies, and it foUows that wars springing from those 
causes must also be subject to law. To speak of war, 
therefore, as if it counteracted the operation of law, as 
M. Comte does, is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the positive philosophy. Wars, like storms, correct 
the excesses in the operation of certain laws, but this is 
done in obedience to others. In aU, law governs. 

Socialistic opinions are denounced by M. Comte as 
having an anarchical tendency, or as exhibiting proofs 
of an actual and prevailing intellectual anarchy. Such 
opinions may be false, or they may be true, or they may 
be partly the one and partly the other. In so far as 
they are fialse they express the diseased condition of the 
individual minds which entertain such false opinions. 
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In SO far as they are true they show the diseased condi- 
tion of general society which rejects them. But whether 
they are false or true, they are the natural products of 
the particular circumstances and influences from which 
they have originated under the operation of the laws of 
thought which are common to all men. Anarchy is the 
absence or negation of government, of rule, of law. But 
whether intellectual disease resides in individual minds 
or in the general mind, it does not, any more than 
physical disease, exempt from the operation of law. 
When fever burns or ague shakes the frame or even when 
death resolves it into its constituent elements, there is no 
anarchy : every step of the process is according to law. 
In like manner, in the blindest ignorance of rulers or of 
people, in the wildest opinions of individual minds, in 
the most rampant excesses of revolutionary times when 
society itself seems to be dissolved, the eye of the genuine 
positive philosopher sees no real anarchy. These eflfects 
flow naturally and conformably to law from their ante- 
cedent causes. 

The believer in chance, assuming for the occasion the 
existence of God, endeavours to show that the popular 
notion of a Di\dne Providence is inconsistent with law, 
and that it is, in fact, a religious version of the doctrine 
of chance. The inconsistencies of religionists, however, 
afford no more support to the theory of chance than do 
those of philosophers, nor do they in any degree tend to 
lessen our confidence in the universality and stability of 
law. It is not to be denied that the inconsistencies 
charged are real. The popular conception of a Divine 
Providence is that of special interference by special acts 
for special purposes for or against special individuals. 
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Nor is it individuals only, but special dynasties, special 
nationalities, special religions and religious organizations 
are assumed to be under the special protection of the 
Almighty; special, inasmuch as similar favour is sup- 
posed not to be vouchsafed to other individuals, dynas- 
ties, nationalities, religions, and organizations. If this 
were a just conception of providence, a belief in law 
might be honestly, it is not apparent how it could be 
consistently, retained. Law is general in its operation, 
and admits of no specialties, no exceptions, no favourites. 
It subjects all to the same authority, exercises over all 
the same control, warns all by the same sanctions. There 
can be no relation between invariable law and a va- 
riable providence which, it is truly affirmed, is only 
another name for chance. A variable providence 
is as inconsistent with theism as with law. If the 
ideas of a God and a Providence are to be assumed 
in order to array them against law, then it must be 
the true, not the false, ideas of a God and a Provi- 
dence. But the true idea of God is that of a being 
without variableness or shadow of turning, immutable 
alike in his nature and in his purposes ; and the true 
idea of the providence that he exercises is that it is as 
universal and impartial as law. Providence may be 
conceived as the all-comprehending and all-energizing 
thought of the divine mind. Law as the derived and 
defined expression of that thought in all the combina- 
tions of phenomenal causes and effects. The expression 
cannot be more fixed and invariable than the thought : 
it is the immutability of the thought that gives immuta- 
bility to the expression. The perfection of the provi- 
dential will communicates perfection to the phenomenal 

H 
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laws. The disputant, therefore, merely employs an 
abusive notion of providence to prove chance and to 
disprove law, and when the misconception is removed 
or disclaimed the argument falls to the ground. It de- 
serves on the other hand to be well-considered how 
narrow is the partition between a belief in chance, the 
most irrational, the most debasing, and the most subver- 
sive form of atheism, and a belief in those special inter- 
ferences in which a providence is made to consist ; and 
how necessary it is in order to retain an unassiulable 
belief in providence to hold firmly by fixed and invari- 
able law, equally uncompromising in its requisitions and 
in its rewards and penalties. 

One of the modes in which a belief in divine provi- 
dence manifests itself is that of Worship ; for if there is 
indeed a providential ruler of the universe, the mind 
that is sincerely impressed with such a conviction will 
in some form or another reverentially acknowledge so 
important a truth. Worship is in this view a necessary 
element of human character ; but the forms of thought 
it assumes are various, and they too often give occasion 
for the inference that they spring from and express not 
an essential and eternal truth, but the capricious fancy 
of a low and feeble and wandering intellect. The Deity 
for instance is regarded by his worshippers as an arbi- 
trary despot demanding homage and pleased with praise. 
The notion on the one hand that God claims and 
exacts worship as a right and that we perform it as a 
duty, makes it a mere menial service and perverts our 
relation to Him into that of slaves to their owner or of 
servants to their master. It prevents or extinguishes all 
spontaneous emotion ; all willing, cheerful, self-forgetting 
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affection ; all elevated, inspiring, ennobling devotion ; 
and from dry and dull and heartless habitude becomes 
perfunctory and lifeless. The notion on the other hand 
that worship is literally pleasing to God and the with- 
holding of it displeasing, and that we thus have it in 
our power by bestowing worship to produce content- 
ment and satisfaction in the divine mind internally, and 
externally to promote the divine honour and glory, or 
by refusmg worship to displease and to dishonour God, 
thfa mdce. our relation to Hta in the «* of wo^hip to 
be that of benefactors to a beneficiary. Such a notion, 
plainly stated, is at once clearly seen to reverse the 
entire order of the universe and to subvert the very 
foundation of all religious principle and sentiment. ^ Its 
direct effect is to give animation and energy, rapture 
and exultation, to religious worship ; its indirect conse- 
quence, to create and foster the most vicious and fatal 
forms of spiritual pride. Such notions, it need scarcely 
be said, are the suggestions of ignorance and the fiibri- 
cations of folly ; yet it is not denied that they fulfil cer- 
tain ends. They are the highest notions on such a sub- 
ject that minds in certain stages of culture can assimilate, 
and they help to carry such minds still higher. The 
time at last arrives when the spirit of man emerges from 
them and casts them off like worn and soiled garments, 
perceiving that genuine religious worship is neither to 
perform a service to, nor to bestow a benefit upon, the 
Creator, but with absorbing awe and love and trust to 
bring the mind into union and communion with its In- 
finite Source and its Sustaining Life. The external aids 
that may be employed for this purpose are all nature 
and all life ; the heavens above and the earth beneath ; 

h2 
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science, philosophy, and art; architecture, statuary, 
painting, and music ; ritual observance and verbal utter- 
ance. In the use of all or of any of these aids, the in- 
ternal means that must be employed are calm and self- 
possessed meditation, contemplation, reflection in the 
deep silence of the tongue and in the deeper solitude of 
the heart. The result will be to harmonize the moral 
feelings of the mind and the moral acts of the life with 
the eternal and beneficent laws of the di\dne govern- 
ment. The admission of chance under any aspect into 
the notioi)>^f religious worship vitiates its character and 
destroys its moral effectiveness ; while it is purified, in- 
vigorated, and dignified in proportion as it is made to 
consist in moral likeness to a Perfect and Immutable 
Being, and in moral conformity to His vdse and holy, 
just and good laws. 

Prayer is distinguishable from worship inasmuch as 
it presents the devotee in the attitude of a petitioner, 
a solicitor of some real or supposed, present or future, 
personal or relative, material or spiritual benefit. It 
seems to be included in the meaning of a petition that 
it brings a request to the notice of him to whom it is 
addressed ; that it may be either conceded or refused ; 
and that the considerations it suggests may contribute 
to its success. Hence the minuteness, the repetition, 
and the urgency in liturgical services. Hence the 
popular conception that God hears some prayers and 
does not hear others ; grants some petitions and denies 
others. And hence the common saying in certain re- 
ligious circles that sincere prayer moves the hand that 
moves the world* This shows that prayer is generally 

* M. Dapanloup, the present Bishop of Orleans, and the most illustrious 
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supposed to work an elFect upon the divine mind which 
Tvould not otherwise be produced, and that in fact the 
petitioner believes that he sways God to his own pur- 
poses and employs Him as an instrument for their 
accomplishment. This in conception at least takes 
the government of the world out of the hands of God, 
places it in the hands of man, and throws us back into 
all the vicissitudes of uncertain human volitions, into 
confusion, chaos, and chance. It is not enough to say 
that, such a notion of prayer leads to atheism : it is 
practical atheism under a religious guise. Tlie mere 
statement of it is sufficient to establish its fallacy. Is 
there, then, no moral significance or power in prayer? 
There are both the one and the other. The meaning of 
prayer is that we are subject beings, living in daily^ 
hourly, momentary dependence upon God, and amenable 
to the laws which are the expressions to us of his nature 
and will ; the moral efficacy of prayer is that it recog- 
nizes that dependence and that this recognition helps 
to bring our minds into a state of cheerful acquiescence 
in the will of God and of intelligent obedience to His- 
laws. The eflfect of prayer is not upon God but upon 
ourselves. It does not inform Him of wants of which 
he would else remain ignorant. It does not dispose 
Him to grant favours that would otherwise be withheld. 
It does not incite Him to action when he would other- 
wise be quiescent. Even the effect upon ourselves is 

among Lis episcopal brethren. Las expressed the opinion, quoted by M. Monta- 
lambert in bis work on the JUouks of the JTeti (i. 44), tbat "prayer eq|^uals and sur- 
passes sometimes the power of God. It triumphs over His will. His wrath, and 
«»«—««..«. it:, i^^f.^^.f* ,1 \r^ T>...i,:» /xr^A^,^ iy^:-^*^mm i^ Qf7\ At^t*^iUd%m 



even 



1 over His justice ;" and Mr. Ruskin (Modem Painters, iv. 87) describes 
the only conception of Qod wbicli for us can be true as that of " a beins to be 
walked with and reasoned with ; to be moved by our entreaties, angered by our 
rebeUioD, alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and glorified by our 
labour." 
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not directly contemplated^ for if it were this would 
tranrform prayer to a mere moral mechanism in no 
degree superior in principle to the wheels of the Tibetan 
Buddhists and to the rosaries of Romish Christians by 
which prayers are numbered and valued. Prayer, 
divested of all formulistic notions and mechanical ap- 
plianceS) is the natural and spontaneous effusion from 
the depths of the human heart of its earnest aspirations 
after a deeper insight into divine law, a nearer moral 
assimilation to the divine image, a more intimate com- 
munion with the diviae spirit of all truth and of all 
good. Whenever from the inmost recesses of the soul 
we ask for that which is conformable to the laws of the 
divine government, the moral disposition from which 
such a prayer proceeds is itself by anticipation and by 
confirmation its all-sufficient answer. He that asketh 
receiveth : he that seeketh findeth. The answer to 
prayer is thus not the contravention but the fulfilment 
of law. All prayers to turn back the laws of the 
universe for our benefit, all prayers to draw forth 
the thunderbolts of the Almighty against our enemies 
or against the enemies of our creed or of our country, 
all prayers thanking the merciful ruler of all for the 
success of crime, injustice, and oppression, are solemn 
mockeries and daring impieties which offend and 
alienate the genuine spirit of religion. 

It thus appears that the fundamental conceptions 
belonging to what is commonly called Natural Religion 
and expressed by the words providence, worship, and 
prayer, do not contain any implication of chance, but 
on the contrary, justly viewed, presuppose and demand 
the existence of law as fixed and invariable as its aa« 
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sumed source. Let us now consider whether the fun- 
damental conceptions belonging to what is commonly 
called Revealed ReHgion are not, when rightly appre- 
hended, equally free from all fortuitous taint and equally 
based upon fixed and invariable law. 

The primary cbnception of Revelation itself may seem 
to furnish an argument for chance and against law. 
The accepted sense of divine revelation is a culmina- 
tion of the popular notion of a divine providence. 
Revelation is a divine interference in human a£BBdrs on 
a grand scale out of the ordinary course of human 
events and above the ordinary operation of causes and 
effects; and the object is the communication of im- 
portant truths for the present guidance and the future 
salvation of mankind. Such an extraordinary inter* 
position is inconsistent with law and is naturally re- 
solved into chance. The supposition is that law is 
transcended by the author of law ; that in the divine 
mind there is a change from one purpose to another; 
that at one period God governs the world by ordinary 
means and at another period finds it requisite to carry 
out his designs by extraordinary expedients — a suppo- 
sition which overthrows law from its very foundation 
and plunges the world into the vortex of chance. How 
can such a change take place in the Immutable Being ? 
If it does, what becomes of the permanence of law? 
And if there is no permanent law, how can we escape 
from the fearful alternative of chance ? The answer is, 
that the fundamental conception of Revelation is com- 
plicated and corrupted by the forced union with it of 
foreign and incompatible notions. Assuming that there 
is a (xod — ^which in this argument the believer in chance 
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does, in order to disprove it — ^the mere idea of such a 
being in our minds is a Revelation of Himself to us. 
Whatever the modes in which it has been reached, and 
whatever the imperfections which must always cling to 
it in our minds, the fact is not altered that the posses- 
sion of the idea is a substantive Divine Revelation. To 
some it may appear intuitive, to others rational ; if 
rational, to some it may be a deduction from the con- 
stitution of our own nature, to others from the constitu- 
tion of external nature, and to a third class from the 
nature of necessary truth. The lowest form of the idea 
wiU be imperfect when compared with the highest and 
the highest wiU be found imperfect when compared with 
the reality, for all the ideas of the infinite by finite 
mmds are necessarily imperfect and they difier from 
each other only in degrees of imperfection, the degree 
of imperfection corresponding with the natural and 
acquired capacities of the mind in which the idea re- 
sides. But however derived and however imperfect, 
the idea of God in the human mind is a Revelation of 
God. The same may be affirmed of every other true 
idea ; for instance, the idea of right or intellectual truth 
and the idea of duty or moral obligation. These, too, 
are Revelations, that is, manifestations of divine truth 
to the human mind. There is nothing here inconsistent 
with law, for each truth is supposed to have been at- 
tained under the established operation of divine law, 
in the natural use of the human faculties, and in the 
ordinary progress of human society. Let us now sup- 
pose that, according to the eternal prevision of the 
Omniscient Mind, the time has arrived when some new 
and great, important and necessary truth, additional to 
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those already possessed by mankind, is to penetrate in- 
dividual minds, permeate society, mould character, and 
purify, stimulate, and exalt human motives and aspira- 
tions, where is the need for assuming that in the mode 
of commimication law will be superseded, contravened, 
and abolished ? Such an assumption is contradicted a 
priori by reason which teaches us to expect uniformity, 
and a posteriori by experience which exhibits uniformity. . 
It is therefore wholly gratuitous, unless it can be esta- 
blished by direct, positive, and overwhelming evidence ; 
and in that case it is, as has been shown, self-destructive, 
invalidating the essential truth on which it rests, the 
being of a God, and confirming the fundamental error 
to which it is opposed, the doctrine of chance. We 
may not be always able to trace the ways of God, but 
in seeking to comprehend them we should beware of 
ascribing to Him, even by the remotest implication, the 
change of his own purposes or the violation of his own 
laws. The fact of the supposed Revelation, its moral 
value, and its salutary eflfects may be undisputed and 
indisputable, and yet the mode of its communication 
may be in perfect consonance with fixed and invariable 
law. The operation of that law may be complex, 
mysterious, and even seemingly exceptional, but if 
there is a God we cannot do other than conceive of 
Him as always the same and everywhere consistent 
with Himself. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we analyze 
the collateral conception expressed by the word Inspira- 
tion. Inspiration is the influence of mind upon mind : 
divine inspiration is the influence of the divine mind 
upon the human. To deny divine inspiration is to 
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deny that the infinite source of all mind can and does 
influence the finite minds which he has endowed with 
the capacity of thought. Much less untenable would it 
be to deny the patent fact of daily life, the influence of 
finite minds upon each other, the inspiration which the 
artist, the poet, the preacher, the orator, the statesman, 
the patriot breathe into the souls of men. Can man in- 
spire man? And shall we deny to the Creator the 
power of inspiring his own creature? The prevailing 
notions on this subject require not to be contracted, but 
to be expanded and enlarged. No true, no holy thought 
can] enter the mind which is not an effluence from the 
great fountain of all truth and of all goodness, and it 
is just in proportion as man opens his heart to such 
heavenly influences, cherishes them, and lives on them, 
that he is inspired of God. Divine inspiration is thus 
co-extensive with all the truth and all the goodness in 
the world, and this consideration alone is sufficient to 
establish that it is communicated, not in contravention 
of the laws of thought, but in accordance with those 
laws. The degrees of inspiration and the nature of the 
truths acquired create no real difficulty. There are 
doubtless different degrees of intellectual illumination 
and of moral goodness, and there are different degrees 
of importance to be attached to the truths that form the 
groundwork of our knowledge and conduct To some 
God appears to have given his spirit without measure : 
to others he gives it in more scanty proportions. Some 
he employs as the instruments for communicatmg to the 
world the knowledge of mechanical and industrial truths ; 
others, of scientific and philosophic truths ; and others, 
of religious and spiritual truths. AU are necessary in 
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their respective spheres to carry forward the world in 
its destined career, and all illustrate the variety which 
prevails in the world of mind not less than in the world 
of matter. But there is no just ground for supposing 
that in one case more than in another inspiration is 
bestowed in a mode unconformable to law. To suppose 
that those who have been pre-eminentiy gifted with the 
spirit of God, who have exhibited in their characters 
unparalleled moral excellence, or who have promulgated 
peculiarly important truths, received the communica- 
tions that enriched and strengthened their souls in 
some direct, immediate, and extraordinary way irre- 
spective of law, is to suppose them emancipated from 
the operation of kw ; it is to suppose God disregarding 
the iL which are ie expressions of his own^;'it 
is to suppose Him adopting one mode of operation, and 
then, finding that ineffectual, another, one for ordinary 
purposes, another for extraordinary occasions ; and it is 
thus to introduce change into the divine mind and 
chance into human affairs. Let the extraordinary mear 
sure of divine inspiration be fully admitted, the extra- 
ordinary importance of the truths taught, and the extrar 
ordinary dignity of the character formed under this 
influence, still the mode of communication, whetiier 
comprehensible or incomprehensible by us, must be 
regarded as subordinate to law. It is only by consider- 
ing the most highly endowed aposties and prophets, 
seers and sages, in their most exalted inspirations, not 
less than the most ignorant of mankind in their hum- 
bler aspirations, as still subject to law, that we can 
make good our groimd against the allegations of chance. 
It is in tiie fatal inconsistencies, practical and specula- 
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tive, phUosophical and reli^ous, of professed theists 
and positivists that that doctrine finds its strongest 
supports.* 

Prophecy or the foretelling of future events, in re- 
ference to the question between chance and law, may 
be considered from two distinct points of view. In as 
far as the mode of communication is concerned Pro- 
phecy is identical with Inspiration, and the remarks of 
the preceding paragraph are applicable to it. In as 
far as the matter of the communication is concerned. 
Prophecy is identical with Miracle which will be ex- 
amined in the next paragraph. Little, therefore, 
needs to be said under this head. How far the human 
mind under the operation of divine law can penetrate 
into the future, it would be difficult to say — ^farther 
probably than is often supposed, and all the farther in 
proportion to the combined culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and the consequent clearness of the 
intellectual and moral vision; but at the most such 
penetration can embrace only general results, not the 
means by which they are reached or the details of 
which they consist. It would be easy at the present 
day to predict events which must happen in the four 
quarters of the globe in some future age; but it is 
beyond all known human capacity to fix the dates of 
accomplishment, to trace the future sequences of cause 

* " Greatness in art — is not a teachable nor gaiuable tbinff, but tke expression 
of the mind of a God-made great wmm ; teach or preach or labour as jou will, 
everlasting difference is set between one man's capacity and another's ; and 
this God-given supremacv is the priceless thing, always just as rare in the 
world at one time as another. . . . And for this God-made supremacy I gene- 
rally have used and shall continue to use the word Inspiration, not care- 
lessly nor lightly, but in all logical calmness and perfect reverence. ... As 
for this one commodity of hi^n mental supremacy — there is no other right 
word for it but this of Inspiration ."^Ruskin's Modem Painters, iii. 147. 
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and effect, and to fill up the outline of the picture. 
However much or however little can be thus foreseen, 
it may be confidently affirmed that all such predic- 
tions, whether general or particular, whether bearing 
on the political or the religious history of the world, 
can have no other foundation than the immutable 
divine laws by which all the movements of society 
are governed. 

The vexed question of Miracle comes next to be con- 
sidered from the point of view which the contending 
theories of chance and law present. A miracle is an 
alleged event not only above all known human power, 
but above aU known natural, that is, divine law. In 
the case of any alleged event disputed or disputable, 
the first inquiry clearly is. Did the event really occur ? 
a question which should be determined by the evidence 
appropriate to such an occurrence, apart from all in- 
terpretation that may be put upon the occurrence itself 
and from all consideration of the use to which it may 
be applied. This is the first and the indispensable step 
preliminary to every other stage of the investigation. 
Any previous affirmation of the possibility or impos- 
sibility, the probability or improbability, the credibility 
or incredibility of the alleged event is wholly irrelevant, 
and would only show that the case has already been 
prejudged independently of evidence. If there is no 
evidence, or no sufficient evidence, of the actual occur- 
rence of the alleged event, the question falls to the 
ground and no other step is necessary. If it is ascer- 
tained by adequate evidence that the alleged event 
really occurred, the next inquiry is, Can it be classed 
with any similar phenomena under any known law? 
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What at first sight may appear to us strange and 
unaccountable, mysterious, miraculous, may be only 
a new form of an old and known law. Thus Sir John 
Herschel speaks of the replacement of extinct species 
by others which geology makes known, as a "mystery 
of mysteries," and yet he is disposed to ascribe it to the 
operation of intermediate causes and of a natural pro- 
cess.* Even when, as in this case, the intermediate 
causes cannot be assigned and no indications are per- 
ceived of any process actually in progress which is 
likely to issue in such a result, yet the mind of the 
philosopher on the ground of analogy retains the 
belief in law and will not let it go. Hence when the 
evidence of the actual occurrence of the alleged 
event is convincing, when the event cannot be classed 
under any known law, and when the mind is thus 
placed in a state of imperfect knowledge, holding the 
particular fact but unable to generalize or utilize it^ 
a third inquiry may arise. Is it not possible or pro- 
bable that in some future stage of human knowledge, 
the event in question may be found reducible to law ? 
Mr. Babbage has shown that the deviation from a 
known law may be the fulfilment of a law more com- 
prehensive, but previously unknown ;t and the effect 

♦ Speaking of tbat " mystery of mysteries, the replacement of extinct spe- 
cies bv others/' Sur John says, that " we are led by ail analogy to suppose tbat 
He (the Creator) operates tnrough a series of intermediate causes, and that in 
consequence the origination of fresh species, could it ever come under our 
cognizance, would be found to be a natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous, 
process — although we perceive no indications of any process actually in pro- 
gress which is ukely to issue in such a result." — ^Letter to Mr. Lyell, dated 
reldhausen. Cape of Good Hope, February 20, 1836, contained in Mr. Bab- 
bage's Ninth Brid^ewater Treatise, 2nd ed. App. note 1, p. 825. 

f See Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 2nd ed. chapter ii. pp. 30-49, anddiapter 
yiii. p. 92, where he summarily says : " It is more consistent with the attri- 
butes of the Deity to look upon miracles not as deviations from the lavs 
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of this in the given case would be not to impugn the 
reality of the alleged event, but to take it out of the 
category of miracle and to bring it within the pale of 
divine law. It is evident that in these successive in- 
quiries, first, Did the event really occur ? — second, Can 
it be classed with any similar phenomena under any 
known law ? — and third, May it not hereafter be found 
reducible to law ? — ^the appeal is, first and last, to law ; 
first to the law of evidence which determines the fact^ 
and next to law known or unknown under which to 
classify it. In no stage of the investigation is there 
room for chance or for the allegation of it. If miracle 
is denied, it must be denied either because the evidence 
does not satisfy the laws of human thought or because 
the event, when proved, cannot be classed with any 
known, probable, or possible law. If miracle is affirmed, 
it must be affirmed because the evidence adduced for 
its occurrence does satisfy the laws of human thought 
and because it can be classed with some known, pro- 
bable, or possible law. If all subordination of miracle 
to law is abjured, then it is ipso facto disproved. The 
supposition of its truth would in that case make it a 
change, an innovation, a revolution in the principles of 
the divine government of the world which must be 
held to be an impossibility while that government is 
acknowledged to be in the hands of a Perfect and Im- 
mutable Being. Just in proportion as the unbeliever 
finds it difficult to establish that miracle is irreconcil- 
able with law will be the caution and modesty with 

assigned by tbe AhnigLiy for the govemmcnt of matter and of mind ; but as 
the exact fulfibnent of much more extensive kws than those we suppose to 
exist." 
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which he rejects it. And just in proportion as the be- 
liever finds it difficult to establish that miracle is con- 
sistent with law, ynM be the charitj'- and forbearance 
which he exercises towards those who have less belief 
than himself. But whatever the result may be^ belief 
or unbelief, the affirmation or the denial of miracle, 
law unchanging and unchangeable must be maintained, 
since without a belief in law we must fall back into the 
dark abyss of atheistic chance. 

In the same manner as objections have been advanced 
against revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle 
as being inconsistent with the stable operation of law, so 
the successive dispensations of revealed religion which 
may be described as the Adamic, the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish, and the Christian, have been represented as 
expressions, not of divine law, but of human caprice. 
This however is a very superficial estimate of those 
comprehensive series of historical events. In all of 
them without doubt, as in all human history, there has 
been mingled much ignorance and superstition, much 
violence and vice and crime emanating from the nar- 
rowness of the human understanding and from the 
aberrations of the human will; but, philosophically 
considered, no other consistent interpretation can be 
put upon them than as great and consecutive move- 
ments of human thought and of social life in obedience 
to law. Where the objector sees only expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies, others see 
the gradual development of a comprehensive and bene- 
ficent design for the education of the successive genera- 
tions of the human race and for their ultimate attain- 
ment of a high order of physical happiness, intellectual 
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power, apd moral dignity. Where he sees only a fitful 
and fortuitous struggle between human truth and error, 
human wisdom and folly, others see a progression of 
events from a darkness deeper and deeper as it recedes 
into the depths of antiquity, to a light, not without 
varying undulations, but which, as it advances, steadily 
and signally increases in intensity and po\^er and 
salutary influence. Where he sees only a confused 
commingling of elements, a congeries of thought, of 
action, and of passion, throughout long series of ages in 
which effect might have taken the place of cause and 
cause of effect and yet the result would have been 
identical, others see a coherent unfolding and a rigo- 
rous in terdependence of events from which no stage 
can be omitted and in which no stage can be displaced 
without injuring the order and unity of the whole. 

Let us suppose for instance that the series of events 
which we call the Jewish dispensation had not been 
interposed between the two adjoining series which we 
call the Patriarchal and the Christian, and had been 
entirely dropped from the sequence ; or that the series 
of events which we call the Patriarchal dispensation 
had not been interposed between the two adjoining 
series which we call the Adamic and Jewish and had in 
like manner been entirely dropped from the sequence : 
Or let us suppose, without any omission, that the series 
of events which we call the Christian dispensation had 
immediately succeeded the series of events which we 
call the Adamic ; or that the series of events which we 
call the Jewish dispensation had preceded the series 
which we call the Patriarchal, all the other sequences 
remaining the same. In each and in aU of those sup- 

I 
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posed cases the mind is instantly struck with a sense of 
incongruity, a want of adaptation, a violation of his- 
torical probability, a breach of the law of historical 
progress. The actual succession as exhibited in the 
record is precisely that which is demanded by the 
natural and necessary operation, of law in the history 
of human thought and society. We have thus in the 
records of these successive series of events which are 
caUed dispensations of revealed religion — records 
which constitute those of the Jewish and Christian 
religions — ^that which will be in vain sought in the 
records of any other religion whatsoever, a summary 
of universal history embracing at once a sound theory 
of historical science and a practical illustration of its 
fundamental principles in conformity with the universal 
law of historical development. 

It is obvious to remark that in the consideration of 
the objections inunediately preceding supposed to be 
advanced by the believer in chance against the theory 
of law, the existence of God and the truth of reve- 
lation have been assumed only because in the objec- 
tions themselves such assumptions arc made. It has 
been no part of the object of this section to prove 
either, but solely to establish the pervading reality and 
authority of law. The believer in chance virtually 
says. Let it be admitted for the present argument that 
there is a God and that he has made a supernatural 
revelation of his will, then, according to the showing 
of theists themselves, the meanings which they express 
by the words providence and revelation and by the 
related terms are consistent only with the theory of 
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chance, making God a mutable being and man the sport 
of his changing purposes, and thus affirming the doc- 
trine of chance which they verbally deny and over- 
throwing the doctrine of law which they verbally 
Tnaintain. It must be acknowledged liiat if the 
comnion notions of providence, worship, and prayer, 
revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle are 
maintained, this argument is well founded and the 
whole structure of religion is shaken to its foimdations. 
At least the present writer sees no way of escape from 
such a conclusion. But if the common notions are not 
maintained, if divine law is perceived and recognized 
in providence and revelation and in their derivative 
conceptions, as in all the other works and ways of God, 
then chance loses the vantage-ground which on the 
former supposition it possesses and a firm foundation is 
laid for all the doctrines of religion which can be shown 
to be consistent with law. Deny law, and you unsettle 
belief in the first principle of all religion. Admit law, 
everywhere, always, in nature, in providence, in reve- 
lation, then only can you effectually rebut all the argu- 
ments in favour of chance. 

After this, perhaps too extended, notice of the special 
aspects of the question between chance and law, the 
following brief summary of the whole argument may 
help to supply a resting-place to the mind. When 
chance is affirmed, what is really affirmed is that there 
is no causation. When law is affirmed, what is really 
affirmed is that there is causation. In affirming or 
in denying causation, what is it that is affirmed or de- 
nied ? It is affirmed or denied that there is a constant 

i2 
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connection between cause and effect. Now without 
being drawn into the metaphysics of causation, the 
inquiry is limited here to the simple fact whether there 
are or are not such conceptions in our minds as those of 
cause and effect, and whether there are or are not in 
nature and life agencies and results corresponding with 
those conceptions. He that denies that there are, is a 
believer in chance. He that affirms that there are, is a 
believer in law. When the question is thus presented, 
it is scarcely credible that any one who understands the 
terms he employs would deny causation and thereby 
affirm chance. Under the influence of popular miscon- 
ceptions few might be able consistently to carry out the 
belief in all its connections and ramifications, but all 
probably without exception would in principle affirm 
causation and thereby affirm law. We cannot think a 
thought or speak a word, -we cannot lift a hand or walk 
a step without proving the connection between cause 
and effect. When the connection between cause and 
effect is proved, the existence of law is proved and the 
doctrine of chance is disproved. And when chance is 
disproved and law proved a basis is found for true 
science, for positive philosophy, for religious truth, for 
moral obligation, and for consecutive history. 

In the sublime language of Hooker, unequalled for 
the solemn impressiveness of its philosophic and Chris- 
tian piety, " Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power; both 
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angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in difierent sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy."* 

To this may be appropriately subjoined Cicero's de- 
scription of Law, the same and yet different ; the same 
in the divinity of its origin, the universality of its 
extent, and the beneficence of its operation ; and yet 
different because brought down, as it were, from heaven 
to earth, and conceived and represented as specially 
transfusing itself through all human life, governing all 
human relations, transcending all human laws, explain- 
ing its o-svn meaning, enforcing its own sanctions, inde- 
structible and irrepealable amid all the changes of time 
and of place : — " Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, na- 
turae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, 
quae vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude de- 
terreat, quae tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat^ 
nee improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi 
nee obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex hftc aliquid licet, 
neque tota abrogari potest. Nee vero aut per senatum 
aut per populum solvi hilc lege possumus. Neque est 
quaerendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nee 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis ; alia nunc, alia post- 
hac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et 
sempiterna et immutabilis continebit ; unusque erit com- 
munis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus, ille 
legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspematus 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, i. 16. 
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hoc ipso luet maximas poenas, etiam si csetera supplicia 
qu8B putantur effiigerit."* 

* Lactautius, Div. luslit. vi. 8. Compare Ciceronis de Republica quae 
sapersunt, edente Aneelo Maio, Romse, 1823, iii. 22. Compare, also, Cicero de 
Legibus, wliicli breatues throughout the same elevated conception of natural 
and moral law; especially i. 6 and ii. 4. Lactantius alone has preserved the 
noble passage cited above from the treatise de Eepnblica ; and lie inti-oduces 
the quotation in his own work with the following remarkable words : " Susci- 
pienda igitur Dei lex est, qu» nos ad hoc iter diri^t : ilia sancta, ilia coelestid, 
quam Maicus Tullius in libro de Eepubhcu tertio penh divind voce depinxit ; 
cujua ego, ne plnra dicerem, verba subjeci." Bcarcelv less remarkable is the 
language in which he comments on the quotation he has made : " Quis siicra- 
mentum Dei sciens tarn si^nificanter enarrare legem Dei posset quam illam 
homo louge a veritatb notitia remotus expressit P Ego vero eos qui vera im- 
pmdentes loquuutur sic habendos puto tanquam divinent spiritu aliquo instincti. 
Quod si, ut legis sanctse vim rationemque pervidit, ita iliud quoque sdsset aut 
explicasset in quibus prsceptis lex ipsa consisterct, non philosophi ^unctut 
fmnei offieiOy sed propketa. Qaod quia facere ille non poterat, nobis faciendum 
est quibus ipsa lex tradita est ab illo uno magistro et imperatore omnium 
Deo/' 
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Section III. 

Tlie Theory of Will 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is that there 
is nothing in life and history which can justly be called 
chance, and that however obscure may be the connec- 
tion of events and however imperfect our knowledge of 
their sequences, they are all linked together in the in- 
dissoluble bonds of law, that is, in a mutual interde- 
pendence of cause and effect. Here arises a new ques- 
tion, the precise bearing of which must be carefully dis- 
criminated. In the preceduig sections, the question was 
between chance and law : Do events happen without 
connection ? Or, Do they occur consecutively ? If events 
happen without connection, no other question remains 
to be solved, no other question can be raised. In know- 
ing this we know all that can be known ; nothing re- 
mains to be known. Let it be taken for granted that 
chance is proved and there is thenceforth no ques- 
tion between chance and any other theory of the uni- 
verse. Science, philosophy, history, theism, all are 
disproved by the proof of chance. But they are not 
disproved by the proof of law. On the contrary, by 
the proof of law, a foundation is laid on which alone 
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they can all be securely built. If events occur con- 
secutively, that is, according to law, then one of the first 
questions that arise is this : Is law the highest concep- 
tion of the human mind, the sole bond of the universe, 
the ultimate source to which its phenomena can be 
traced? Or, Is there a higher conception, an ulterior 
source, an intelligent will presiding over the universe 
and expressing itself by law? This is the question, 
not between chance and law, which is here assumed to 
be settled in favour of the latter, but between law and 
theism; and it is to be carefully noted that while in 
the former case the two theories mutually negative each 
other, in the latter this mutual negation does not take 
place. There are those who deny that there is any 
thing above law, and there are those who affirm a 
supreme source of law. But the former in proving 
law do not as they sometimes assume disprove theism : 
they only disprove chance. The latter, while they are 
as strenuous assertors of law as the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law themselves, further hold that law is not 
the final form of human thought, but that it is on the 
contrary the utterance of an intelligent will. Let it be 
understood then once for all that in the judgment of 
theists there is no incompatibility between law and 
theism. Such an incompatibility the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law are at liberty to attempt to establish ; but 
it is to be proved not assumed, and until proved it is not 
to be taken for granted. Theists do not place the 
belief in an intelligent wall of which law is the ex- 
pression in opposition to a belief in law, but they com- 
bine the one with the other, and hold both to be neces- 
sary and mutually complementary. 
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This great question whether there is a supreme will 
expressed in law has been investigated by mankind in 
all nations and in all ages, and it has been attempted to 
be proved and to be disproved by every variety of argu- 
ment. According to one argument in its favour the 
existence of a supreme will is an induction from the 
proofe of design. According to another argument, it is 
a deduction from necessary truth. According to a third 
argument, it is a conclusion from the constitution of 
human nature. Those who appreciate the force of one 
of these arguments are prone to imdervalue the others, 
overlooking that each is adapted to a special state of 
the mind, and that what in one stage of culture carries, 
and is adapted to carry, conviction, in another stage is 
wholly inadequate to that end. Without pausing now 
to illustrate this at length, let it be remarked on the 
one hand that there is here a recognition of the validity 
in appropriate circumstances of each form of the argu- 
ment, and on the other hand that the purpose of the 
present inquiry does not require the employment of 
any of them in vindication of the great truth in question. 
That purpose is not to enter int« a direct and formal 
argument in proof of the existence of a supreme will, 
but to examine the chief considerations that have been 
urged against that truth by the most distinguished 
teachers of the anti-theistic positive philosophy. The 
opponents of theism are believers either in chance or 
in law. The theory of chance has been brought under 
review and has been found wholly unequal to the ex- 
planation of actual phenomena. Law as opposed to 
chance has been incontrovertibly established. Law as 
opposed to theism is now to be investigated. The 
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special objections of the positive philosophy to theism 
are various, and will be separately discussed ; but the 
view which is most comprehensive and most prominent, 
forming the groundwork of the entire reasoning of this 
school against theism, is the explanation oJSered.of the 
historical origin of the idea of God in the human mind 
from which its fallacy is inferred. It is now proposed 
to estimate this explanation, and to show, first, that^ ad- 
mitting its correctness, it possesses no real value as an 
argument against theism ; and second, that it not only 
does not disprove theism, but that it contains the germs 
of what may be called a historical argument of the most 
positive character in favour of theism, corroborating in 
the successive stages of its development the a posteriori^ 
the a priori, apd the moral arguments that have been 
directly and formally emplc^d in its support. JFrom 
the armoury of anti-theistic positivism a weapon is thus 
drawn for the defence of the great central verity which 
it assails, and of which a genuine positivism will thus 
be shown to be the firm support. 

M. Auguste Comte's work already referred to (p. 3Q) 
is the principal exposition which the present century 
has produced of the theory of law in avowed antago- 
nism to the theory of wiU. But before examining his 
account of the genesis of the assumed fictitious idea of 
God it is impossible to avoid adverting to the tone 
which he has thought proper to introduce into the 
whole of this subject. It might have been supposed 
that the slightest allusion to such a topic as that of a 
Supreme and Universal Ruler, His being, His pro- 
vidence, and His purposes, much more an argumenta- 
tive discussion of it, would from the combined sublimity 
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and obscurity of the conceptions it involves have in- 
spired and maintained a certain measure of modesty, of 
dispassionateness, of self-restraint in the mind and lan- 
guage even of an opponent. In the consideration of 
any disputed question, there is an undeniable connection 
between the moral state of the thinker's mind and the 
clearness, the depth, and the comprehensiveness of his 
intellectual perceptions ; and in the consideration of that 
now before us, M. Comte must be pronounced to have 
approached it in a contemptuous, irreverent, and unphi- 
losophical spirit. 

It has already been shown that he repudiates the ad- 
miration that is expressed by theists of the general order 
of the heavenly bodies and of the special organization 
of animals, both of which he thinks might be im- 
proved. In like manner he ridicules the pretended 
Avisdom of nature in the structure of the eye, and parti- 
cularly in regard to the office of the crystalline humour ; 
holds that the principal effect of the urinary bladder 
in the superior animals, and especially in man, cer- 
tainly consists in often causing a great number of incur- 
able maladies ; alleges the general result of pathological 
analysis to be that the disturbing action of every organ 
upon the whole of the economy is very far from being 
always exactly compensated by its real utility in the 
normal state ; affirms that in most of the actual arrange- 
ments we should in vain seek for proofs of a sagacity 
really superior, or even only equal, to human sagacity ; 
and winds up by saying that in biology scientific genius 
is sufficiently developed and emancipated to enable us 
directly to conceive organizations that differ from all 
those with which we are acquainted, and that would be 
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incontestably superior to them without the ameliorations 
being counterbalanced by equivalent imperfections.* In 
another passage he returns to these notions and dwells 
upon them with a kind of parental fondness, aflSjrming 
that the most prominent characteristic of the general 
mechanism of animal movements consists in the exces- 
sive complication of the ordinary apparatus ; that geo- 
metricians and physicists might easily imagine a much 
better constitution ; that the real mode of production is 
almost always very inferior to the ideal type that our 
feeble understanding could create; and that a mechanical 
constitution could be easily conceived so perfect that a 
single motor power, the heart for instance, in aid of the 
suitable apparatus, should preside at once over all the 
various organic and animal motions, such as our in- 

* "On peut a ce sujet indiquer, comme un exemple frappant de cette 
absurde disposition, la puerile anectation de certains pnilosophes a vanter la 
pr^tendue sagesse de la nature dans la stmcture de I'oeil, particulierement en 
ce qui conceme le r61e de cristallin, dont ils sont all^s jusqa'a admirer I'inu- 
tilite fondamentale, comme s'il pouvait j avoir beaucoup de sagesse a intro- 
duire aussi intern pestivement une piece qui n'est point indispensable an ph^no- 
m^ne et qui n^anmoins devient en certains cas capable de Tempecher entiere- 
ment. II serait ais6 d'en dire autant d'une foule d'autres particularit^s orga- 
niques ; et entre autres de la vessie urinaire qui, envisagde comme un simple 
recipient de Tappareil d^purateur, n'a sans doute qu une importance tr^ 
secondaire et dont la principale influence dans les animaux superieurs et surtout 
dans rhomme consiste certainemeut a determiner souvent un grand nombre de 
maladies incurables. En g6n6ral, Tanalyse pathologique ne demontre aue trop 
clairement que Taction perturbatrice de chaque organe sur I'ensemble ae Teco- 
nomie est fort loin d'etre toujours exactemeut compens^e par son utility r^elle 
dans retat normal. Si entre certaines limites tout est necessairement dispos6 
de maniere a pouvoir etre, on cbercherait ndanmoins vainement, dans la plupart 
des arran^mens effectifs, des preuves d'une sagesse r^llement sup^rieure, ou 
meme seulement ^gale, a la sagesse humaine." — " Quoique notre imagination 
reste necessairement circonscrite en tons genres dans laseule sphere de nos ob- 
servations effectives, et que par suite il nous soit surtout impossible d'imaginer 
des organismes radicalement nouveaux, on ne saurait douter n6anmoins, ce 
me semble, que le g^nie scientifique ne soit aujourd'hui, meme en biologic, 
assez d^veloppe et assez emancipe pour qui nous puissions directement con- 
cevoir, d'apres I'ensemble de nos lois biologiques, des organisations qui dif- 
ferent notablement de toutes celles que nous connaissons, et qui leur seraient 
incontestablement superieures sous tel point de vue determine, sans que ces 
ameliorations fussent inevitablement compensees, a d'autres egards, par des 
imperfections equivalentes." Pbilosophie Positive, iii. 462, 463, 
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dustry so often produces in well -organized mecha- 
nisms.*^ 

It does not belong to this inquiry to enter into the 
special questions which M. Comte thus presents; and 
the more general problem may also for the present be 
reserved whether a soimd positive philosophy permits 
him to imagine a world of his own different from the 
actual world, and a human constitution of his own which 
would not be human, and to reason from these visionary 
creations in proof of his own superior sagacity; or whether 
it does not rather require him to accept the actual world 
and the actual human constitution as he finds them, and 

* " On pourrait ais^ment concevoir une constitution mecauique assez par- 
faite pour qu'un moteur unique, le coeur ou tout autre muscle, pr6sidat a Ja 
fois, a Taide d'appareils convennbles, a tons les divers mouvemens organiques 
et animaux, comme notre industrie la produit si souvent dans les m^canismes 
bien organises." — " Les plus simples notions de la mdcanique auimale ^tant ainsi 
obscurcies et meme vici^es des leur premiere origine, on ne saurait etre surpris 
que les ph][siologistes disputent encore sur le vrai mecanisme dc la circulation, 
et sur cclui de la plupart des modes de locomotion ext^rieure, tels que le saut, 
le Yol, surtout, la natation, etc. D'apres la maniere dont ils procedent, ils ne 
sont pas pres de s'entendre, et les opinions les plus opposees trouveraient 
encore long-temps des moyens d'arguraentation ^^ement plausibles. Ce qu'il 
7 a de plus etrangc, du moins en apparcnce, quoique la same philosophic Pex- 
pliqae ais^ment, c'est la disposition presque uniyerselle des physiolo^istes, 
sous ce rapport, a tirer de leur ignorance meme autant de motifs d'admirer la 
profonde sagesse d'un m6canisme qu'ils ddclarent pr^alablement ne pouvoir 
eoroprendre. Une telle tendance est un reste evident de rinfluence tbeologique 
oui preside eucorc essentiellement a notre premiere education. Quoique 
P^tude positive de ce sujet soit, comme on voit, tout enti^re a refondre, une 
premiere vue mathematique dc Tensemble de la question moutrc clairement, 
ce roe semble, que le caractere le plus prononce du m6canisme general des 
mouvemens animaux consiste au contraire dans I'excessive complication des 
appareils ordinaires. Les g^ometres et les phjsiciens, en les supposant places 
an point de vue convenable et d'ailleurs suffisamoient pr6par6s, imagineraient 
sans doute ais^ment une constitution beaucou]) nieilleure, s'ils osaient 
aujourd'hui prendre pour sujet d'exercice intellecluel la conception directe 
d'un nouveau mecanisme animal, ce qui ne serait peut-ctre point sans une veri- 
table utility, ne fitt-ce qu*afm de mieux caracteriser Tesprit pliilosophique 
qui doit presider aux Etudes effectives. Dans cet ordre de fonctions animales 
aussi bien que dans tout autre, et plus clairement qu'envers aucun autre, 
I'organisme ne saurait manqucr de nous offrir uu mode quelcouque de produc- 
tion capable de determiner les actes que nous voyons etfectivement se pro- 
duire ; mais le mode r^el est presque toujours trcs mfcrieur au ty()e id^al que 
notre faible intelligence pourrait cr6er, meme d*apres nos connaissanccs ac- 
tuelles, avec la liberty convenable." Philosophie Positive, iii. 727-730. 
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to make the best of both in. the study of their structure 
and their laws. But considering the theological in- 
fluence to which he ascribes the ignorant admiration he 
condemns, it is appropriate to this place to suggest 
for reflection whether the habit of mind which these 
vain and fanciful speculations express is not hostile to 
the true invest^tion of nature and to the successful 
unveiling of her mysteriea. By indulging in them and 
by cherishing the mental biaa from which they proceed, 
it may well be judged that M. Comte has unconsciously 
obscured his intellectual perceptions, weakened the force 
of his intellectual judgments, and proportionally lessened 
the confidence of others in his conclusions on the theistic 
question on which he so confidently pronounces. 

Some at least of the moral qualities which he brings 
into the discussion are equally inconsistent with the 
philosophic character. The admiration which the 
general order of nature inspires is declared to be not 
only boundless but blind, and the astronomers who 
express this sentiment are stigmatized as resting it on 
the organization of animals of which they are igno- 
rant, and anatomists on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies which is equally unknown to them, M. Comte in 
these imputations overlooking that like himself it is 
possible for astronomers to be also anatomists and for 
anatomists to be also astronomers, and unlike him for 
both to be sincere theists. Those who in opposition to 
his judgment have maintained the doctrine of final 
causes and of providential laws are described as super- 
ficial philosophers (demi-philosophes) ; and the admira- 
tion of the mode in which the various vital phenomena 
operate is pronounced blind, anti-scientific, irrational. 
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sterile, absurd, puerile.* These are the flowers of 
rhetoric which M. Comte scatters around on those who 
differ from him, but they are flowers which yield an 
odour that must prove ofiensive to all right-minded 
men. These are the epithets which he deliberately 
s^plies to many of the most illustrious men whom 
science and philosophy honour and to whom he hiDoiself 
is compelled elsewhere, however inconsistently, to pay 
ample tribute. He not only accuses his scientific 
fellow-labourers of ignorance, but also of emplojdng 
that ignorance to sustain a theological belief which, it 
is aaamned, they know to be false, since astronomers 
and anatomists respectively are represented as appeal- 
ing, not to the science which they know, but to that 
which they do not know, m confirmation of that beUef, 
and physiologists as professing not to understand the 
mechanism which they hold up for admiration as an 
illustration of divine wisdom. This exaggerated self- 
estimation, this equally exaggerated depreciation of 
others, and above all this allegation against his oppo- 
nents, for no other apparent reason than because they 
have arrived at different theological conclusions from 
his own, of paltering in a double sense with the truths 
of science, indicate a moral temperament that unfits 
him to be a safe, because he is evidently a prejudiced. 



♦ Sec the passage Quoted, p. 31. " Cette admiration aveuj^le et illimitee 
qu'inspirait I'ordre geueral de la nature." Philosophic Positive, ii. 37. — 
'* Lcs demi-philosoplics qui ont voulu maiutenir la doctrine des causes fiuales 
4.4- ^». 1^:. — ^lA — *:^ii«„ »» :: tto « tt«« o««,.»i<> "/^miration anti-scienti- 

^nomenes vitaux " — 
disposition, la pudrile 
affectation de certains philosophea a vanter la pretendue sagesse do la nature." 
iii. 461, 262. — " La disposition presque universelle des physiologistcs a tirer, 
de leur ignorance meme, autant de motifs d'admirer la profonde sagesse d'uu 
m^canisme qu'ils declarent pr^ilablement ne pouvoir comprendre." iii. 728. 
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guide on the theistical question. If it is said that this 
rule will silence many an advocate of theism, the answer 
is that no good reason exists why it should not be as 
strictly applied to them as to others. Theologians have 
not monopolized the acrimony of religious controversy, 
as M. Comte by his example proves, but neither cer- 
tainly have they been exempt from it ; and it is to be 
hoped that in the progress of society we have reached a 
period when both theistic and anti-theistic philosophers 
may and must be made to understand that in intro- 
ducing the bitterness of contempt and the malevolence 
of passion into their discussions, they only degrade 
their OAvn characters and injure their own cause. Truth 
is not the end of goodness, but truth is the means and 
goodness the end, and to sacrifice the end for the 
means is contrary both to common sense and to sound 
philosophy. When such a sacrifice is attempted the 
laws of the human constitution vindicate themselves by 
the obscuration which passes over an imregulated and 
demoralized intellect. 

M. Comte has taken one step farther in this direction. 
After quoting the language of the Hebrew psalmist, 
Cceli enarrant glaiiam Dei^ he >vith indecorous levity 
asserts that the heavens declare no other glory than 
that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all 
who have contributed to establish their laws.* This 
might possibly be accepted as a smart saying on certain 
occasions, in certain places, and by certain persons with 
whom what is called wit supplies the want of argu- 

* " Aujourd'hui pour les esprits familiarises de bonne lieure avec la vraie 
philosophie astrononiique, les cieux ne racontent plus d'autre gloire que celle 
d'Hipparqiie, de Kepler, de Newton, et de tous ceux qui ont concouru ^ en 
^tabhr les lois." Pliilosophie Positive, ii. 36, note. 
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ment ; but in a published treatise it is out of place, in a 
grave discussion it is without force, from a philosophical 
author it is without dignity. It is only by a figure of 
speech that astronomers can be said to have contributed 
to establish the laws of the heavenly bodies, since all 
that they do or pretend to do is to discover and explain 
them. But, waiving this point, M. Comte knows as 
well as any one that Kepler and Newton would have 
rejected the invidious glory ascribed to them and would 
have been shocked by the sentiment he has expressed. 
Surely it is no part or function of " true astronomical 
philosophy," even if M. Comte is right in his interpre- 
tation of it, to insult the general sense and the received 
fiEuth of mankind. If there is no God and the heavens 
do not declare his glory, let mankind be undeceived 
and their errors disproved. If there is a God and the 
heavens do declare his glory, still let the objections 
to his existence and providence be advanced with 
safety and treated with fairness. But whether there is 
a God or not, and whether the heavens do or do not 
declare his glory, in either case and on both sides the 
arguments employed should be adduced with that 
staidness of mind and with that absence of frivolity 
which so mighty a theme imperatively demands. To 
parody the words of an antique and sacred poem, 
grandly conceived and grandly expressed, shows little 
soberness of judgment; and to sharpen the point of an 
epigram or the edge of a witticism in derogation of the 
Highest Object which the all but universal belief em- 
bodies and contemplates in that poem is little recon- 
cilable with the true philosophic character which in 
the same breath M. Comte claims and violates. 

K 
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It is to be regretted also that M. Comte*s objectioiis 
to a supreme will and to the several important con- 
sequences of that doctrine are advanced with little 
scientific precision. It is not that they do not exist 
in a dear and determinate form in his own mind, but 
that it does not appear to have been compatible with 
the design and plan of his work to present them in con- 
secutive order, in their mutual relations, and in their 
logical connection with his fundamental principle. 
That principle is law absolute^ necessary, invariable, 
universal, unconditioned; law without a lawgiver. 
But law with a lawgiver, law conditioned on the ex- 
istence of an author and ^source of law, and yet law 
not the less necessary, invariable, and universal, is 
the theistic belief, and it might seem to have been 
required of M. Comte in justice to his subject, to him- 
self, and to his readers, to show by a connected series of 
distinct objections and definite arguments that such a 
belief is imgrounded. Instead of this, his arguments 
and objections, now against a primary cause, now 
against final causes, now against a providence, now 
against two of these doctrines, and now against all 
three together, are to be sought from the beginning to 
the end of six diffusely written octavo volumes, and are 
to be foimd at one time in the form of a gratuitous 
assumption, at another in the form of an indirect allu- 
sion, and at a third in the form of a direct inference. 
Each of those forms of the belief in a supreme wiU he 
has frequently assailed, but in no one instance that can 
be discovered has he attempted definitely to state what 
ideas he includes under the terms employed to de- 
signate the doctrines to which he objects, a course 
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clearly opposed to all accuracy of reasoning, to all 
fairness of argument, and to all soundness of conclusion, 
since without some such explanation his readers cer- 
tainly cannot know, and scarcely can he himself be 
deemed to know, what he is engaged in combating. In 
some cases where the semblance of an argument is 
found it is stated with so much vague verbosity and 
with such a long-dra\vn involution of meaning, that 
though the conclusion meant to be established is not at 
all doubtful, the process by which it is attained is exceed- 
ingly obscure, so that a certain class of minds prone to 
yield to lofty pretension and dogmatic assertion may 
be swayed, if not against reason, yet certainly without 
reason. In short, throughout M. Comte's work there is 
a kind of sharp-shooting, a scattered but continuous 
fire, a guerilla Avarfare, carried on against the common 
beliefe in a first cause, in final causes, and in a pro- 
vidential government of the world. In war, it is true, 
the party attacked cannot dictate to an enemy his 
tactics and strategy ; and in the polemics of the pen an 
author must be allowed to choose his own ground and 
to assail his adversary in his own way. In doing this, 
however, he must be held subject to the awards of 
enlightened public opinion; and in the interests of 
positive science, true philosophy, and just dealing, it 
will probably be held by every impartial judge that it is 
not thus that error is to be separated from truth and 
truth distinguished from error. When all the founda- 
tions of what has been and is held sacred by the most 
civilized nations and by the noblest individual intellects 
are attacked, it is incumbent on the assailant guardedly 
to define what he affirms and what he denies, Avhat he 

K 2 
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accepts and what lie rejects, and why he does the one 
and why the other. The loose yet confident assertions, 
the fragmentary and dogmatic argumentation of M. 
Comte, are very far from fulfilling these reasonable con- 
ditions. 

Notwithstanding his desultory treatment of the theis- _ 
tical question, the principle which M. Comte advocates 
and the conclusion at which he aims are well defined. * 
He is fearless and even daring in the avowal of un- 
popular opinions, and yet by a euphemism he seeks to 
escape from the unpopular designation by which such 
opinions are usually described. In this state of things 
justice to him requires us not to assign to him opinions 
which he does not hold; and justice to the cause of truth 
requires us, notwithstanding his reclamation, to charac- 
terize his opinions by the name, however unpopular, by 
which they are usually and correctly known. We must 
honour his courage in attacking even what we deem 
truth; but we must be permitted to call by its right 
name what we deem error. Positive philosophy is the 
name which he claims for his peculiar system of thought, 
atheism that which he repudiates; and the following 
are in substance the distinctions which he maintains to 
exist between them. Atheism is a negation, denpng 
all religious belief. Positive philosophy is affirmative, 
recognizmg its indispensable although only provisional 
utility. Atheism, although approaching most nearly to 
the positive state and constituting a final necessary pre- 
paration for it, is yet more transient than any other 
doctrine. Positive philosophy is the true definitive 
rule of the himian xmderstanding to which all such pre- 
paratives tend and in which they terminate. Atheism, 
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the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of 
which the earlier phases are the simple primitive 
lutheranism and the deism of the last century, is 
retrogressive and must practically end in the worship 
of nature, in metaphysical pantheism, and in the adop- 
tion of the various successive forms of the theological 
system. Positive philosophy is progressive, anti-revo- 
lutionary, organic. To confound things so diflferent as 
atheism and positive philosophy can proceed only from 
superficial knowledge, from a malevolent disposition, or 
fix)m bad faith.* 

We have here another illustration of the sweep- 
ing indiscrimination which M. Comte introduces into 
such discussions. Certainly a writer who classes in 
the same category lutheranism (which is only a sy- 

^ In the text of his work M. Comte says : " En effet cette philosophie" (la 
pbilosophle revolutionnaire), " dcpuis le simple luth^ranisme primitif josqu'au 
d&sme du n^e dernier et sans meme eicepter ce qu'on nomme ratheisme 
systematique aai en constitae la plus extreme phase, n'a jamais pu etre histo- 
nquement qu une protestation croissante et de plus en plus m^thodiaue 
contre les bnes intellectuelles de Tancien ordre social, ult^rieurement etendue- 
par une suite necessaire de sa nature absolue, a toutc veritable organisation 
quelconque." To the preceding clause in which he describes systematic atheism 
as the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of which lutheranisnv 
and deism are less advanced stages he appends the following note: "Quoique 
eette phase finale de la philosophic metapiiysique doive etre par cela meme^ 
soivant notre th^orie, la plus rapprochee de I'etat positif, et former ainsi 
surtout aujourd'hui une derui^re preparation indispensaole au vrai regime defi- 
nitif de rentendement humain, une appreciation super6cielle ou malveillante 
peat aeule faire confondre avec la philosophic positive une doctrine aussi ^mi- 
nemment negative, necessairement plus transitoirc qu'aucune autre, qui cod. 
damne d'une mani^re dogmatiquement absolue toute co-operation essentielle 
des croyances religieuses a revolution gencrale de Thumanite, ou la philosophic 
positive leur assigne rationnellemeut au contraire, d'apr^s sa loi la plus fonda- 
mentale, un office initial long-temps indispensable a tons egards bien que neces- 
sairement provisoire. La preponderance d'un tel systeme ne saurait au fond 
aboatir dans la pratique, en suostituant le culte de la nature a celui du cr^ateur, 
qu* a organiser une sorte de panthdisme mdtaphysique d*oii Tesprit pourrait 
ais^ment r6trogradcr vers les diverses phases successives du systeme th^olo- 
gique plus ou moins modifie de maniere a cons tit uer bientot une situation 
encore plus ^loignee en reality que T^tat purement catholique du veritable 
r^me positif. J'ai cru convenaole d'indiquer en passant cette explication 
speciale aui s'adresse exclusivement au juges de bonne foi : quant aux autres, 
if serait evidemment superflu de s'en occuper." Philosophie Positive, v. 539. 
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nonym with him for all the forms of protestantism), 
the deism of the last century, and systematic atheism, 
and who describes them all as merely diflFerent phases 
of the same revolutionary philosophy and as constituting 
a growing and methodical protest against the ancient 
social order and against all true organization whatsoever, 
does not seem to occupy a position that peculiarly en- 
titles him to charge his opponents with the intellectual 
and moral delinquencies just mentioned. At the risk, 
however, of incurring such imputations, it must be 
stated that in the contrast which he has drawn there 
is at once the allegation of what is undeniably true in 
several respects and the suppression of what is equally 
true and equally undeniable. Certainly atheism and 
positivism are not convertible terms: the one is not 
equivalent to the other. But neither are they in ne- 
cessary opposition. Atheism may or may not be posi- 
tive, positivism may or may not be atheistic, and it is 
altogether gratuitous on the part of M. Comte to assume 
only one of each of these alternatives, namely, that 
atheism may not be positive and that positivism may 
not be atheistic. If we consider the question which 
he has thus raised from the point of view which atheism 
presents, then it will be borne in mind that, as has been 
already shown, there are two principal forms of atheism, 
the atheism of chance, and the atheism of law. It is 
true that the one is not the other; that the latter is 
positive and that the former is not. But it is also true 
that neither is theism, that both are negations of theism, 
that is, that both are atheism. 

If we consider the question from the point of view 
which positivism presents, then positivism may be 
regarded as possessing three different aspects. In 
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its first aspect positivism is utterly and uncompro- 
miringlj opposed to the atheism of chance, which it 
saccessfiilly negatives by proving the reality and rule 
of law. To confound it with this fonn of atheism 
would be the plainest injustice, although it is a confu- 
sion into which M. Comte has himself lullon and im 
mjustice which he has himself committed against his 
own positivism. In its second aspect positivism when 
viewed simply in itself as an integral system of philo- 
sophy undoubtedly possesses the affirmative chamcter 
claimed for it, and ought not therefore to be identified 
with unqualified atheism which is a strict and literal 
negation and nothing more. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether positivism in this view, being a simple 
affirmation of law, possesses the principle of progress 
ascribed to it ; and it is wholly denied that it constitutes 
the last result of human development. In its tiiird 
aspect positivism is as utterly and uncompromisingly 
opposed to theism as in its first aspect to chance, rejects 
the idea of a supreme will, and treats the doctrines of 
a primary cause, of final causes, and of a superin- 
tending providence as fictions of the human imagi- 
nation and superstitions of the uninstructed reason. 
M. Comte's positivism in this third sense may or may 
not be true ; but whether true or false it is the negation 
of theism, and the negation of theism is atheism. 

It is difficult to understand how M. Comte should have 
failed to perceive and express this, and should even have 
expressed the very reverse. Nothing, however, can be 
more clear throughout his work than the perfect honesty 
of his convictions, and a probable explanation of the over- 
sight is that he was so thoroughly absorbed in the theory 
of his own philosophy that he lost, if he ever possessed. 
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the faculty of looking at the subject he discussed from 
the point of view of his opponents, and could neither 
therefore conceive of theism as positive, nor of positivism 
as atheistic. In opposition to M. Comte both proposi- 
tions are here distinctly affirmed. The theism of this 
inquiry is a positive theism, that is, a theism founded 
on the positive phenomena of life, of society, and of 
history. The positivism of M. Comte is an atheistic 
positivism, that is, as is here maintained, a pseudo- 
positivism which denies God and conflicts with positive 
phenomena. 

In order to make apparent the real position occupied 
on both sides it has been thought proper to go into these 
details in illustration of M. Comte's tone and temper, 
the mode in which he has conducted his argument, and 
the designation which he claims as well as that which 
he disclaims for his philosophy. We can now pursue 
without distraction from minor questions the history 
of the idea of God, a fiction which according to him the 
human mind has elaborated for itself by successive efforts 
throughout a long series of ages. 

The most general statement of M. Comte's law is that 
the first state of himianity is theological, the second 
metaphysical, and the third and last positive ; but when 
we examine this account more closely with reference to 
the object of our present inquiry we are enabled to 
understand that the process by which the idea of God 
is formed in and evolved from the mind consists of more 
precise and definite particulars. In this nearer view 
the theological state is resolved into the three subordi- 
nate stages of fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism, 
astrolatry being the connecting link between fetichism 
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and polytheism ; in the metaphysical state, monotheism 
is resolved into the personification of nature ; and in 
the positive state nature is superseded by the conception 
of law. Let us first endeavour clearly to apprehend 
the successive steps of this alleged process. 

The first stage of the theological state is fetichism, 
which consists in man's ascribing to external objects, 
animate or inanimate, real or imaginary, passions and 
volitions analogous to his own. This tendency could 
at no period have been strictly imiversal, since the most 
common facts and the simplest phenomena of daily life 
have always been regarded as essentially subject to 
natural laws ; but whenever any fact or phenomenon 
stood out in relief from the ordinary course this was 
the mode in which the mind in the infancy of himianity 
interpreted to itself the unusual occurrence. This has 
its type, according to M. Comte, in some of the lower 
animals, which arrive, he thinks, in the same manner as 
we do at a kind of gross fetichism in virtue of which 
they suppose external bodies even the most inert to be 
animated with dispositions more or less similar to the 
personal impressions of the spectators. This notion he 
illustrates by supposing a watch to be shown for the 
first time to an infant or a savage on the one hand 
and on the other to a dog or a monkey, in which case 
both would conceive of it as some sort of animal having 
distinct tastes and inclinations, that is, they would ex- 
hibit the characteristics of a fetichism radically common 
both to the human being and to the inferior animal. 
In this manner man subordinating the world to himself 
and regarding himself as the universal type transfers to 
the out€r world the sentiment of existence with which 
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he is inwardly penetrated, and which appearing to him 
in the first instance to explain sufficiently his own phe- 
nomena is adopted as a basis for the interpretation of 
all external phenomena that require explanation.* 
Such, according to M. Comte, is the primary element, 
source, and expression of the religious sentiment in man. 
Astrolatry or the worship of the heavenly bodies is 
the transitional phase of the theological state between 
fetichism and polytheism, partaking in successive eras 
of the nature of both. As in the earliest and lowest 
forms of fetichism the human mind imported the 
notion of its own conscious activity into terrestrial 
objects and phenomena, so in astrolatry, the latest and 
highest form of fetichism, it transferred the same notion 
to celestial objects and phenomena, and specially to the 
sun, moon, and planets of our system. In this era it 
was the real material heavenly bodies that were con- 
ceived to be thus animated and that were honoured 
with religious worship, the generality of their pheno- 
mena and the inaccessibility of their position forming 
a stronger bond of union between the worshippers than 
could be created by any terrestrial objects. In the 
second era of astrolatry in which it passes from fetichism 

* " L'homme a partout commence par le f^tichisme le plus grossier." — " Le 
f^tichisme constitae n^essairement le vrai fond primordial de I'esprit th^lo- 
giqae, envisa^^ dans sa plus pure naivete ^l^mentaire et n^anmoins oans sa plus 
entiere plenitude intellectuelle." — " La philosophic th^logigue, convenable- 
ment approfondie, a toujours eyidemment pour base n^cessaire le pur f^tichisme 
aui divinise instantan^ment chaque corps ou chaque ph^nom^ne susceptibles 
a'attirer avee quelque ^nei^e fa faible attention de Phumanit^ naissante." 
Philosophic Positive, v. 32, 39, 40. — " A proprement parler, la philosophic 
meme dans notre premiere enfance individuelfe ou sociale, n'a jamais pu etre 
rigoureu&emcnt universelle : c'est-a-dire que, pour tous les ordres quelconques de 
ph^nomenes les faits les plus simples et les plus communs out toujours 4i6 
regard^ comme essentiellement assuj^tis a des lois naturelles au lieu d'etre 
attribu^s a Tarbitraire volont6 des agens sumaturels." iv. 693. See also 
V. 42-44. 
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into polytheism the heavenly bodies were no longer 
conceived as living beings to be feared and worshipped, 
but as inhabited by presiding deities who governed 
their movements and controlled their influence, and 
who were consequently the proper objects of adoration. 
It is evident that from the lowest to the highest form 
of fetichism, and from the fetichistic to the polytheistic 
form of astrolatry there was real progress.* 

Polytheism taking its impulse from the last and 
most improved form of astrolatry consists in deifying 
purely fictitious beings on a still larger scale. The con- 
ception of divinities inhabiting the heavenly bodies and 
of whose glories the heavenly bodies were only outward 
expressions, paved the way for the indefinite multiplica- 

* " Nous avons du attacher une haute importance a la division de I'afe 
fi6tichiqae en deux phases principalea successivement caract^ris^es. Tune ]^ar le 
f^tichisme proprement dit, Tautre par Pastrolatrie oh. cette philosophic imtiale 
re^it enfin iine extension pr6pona6rante anx corps les plus g^neranx et les 
plus inaccessihles. Dcs lors parvenu a la plus enti^re perfection dont il Mt 
susceptible, le regime f^tichique commen^ant a determiner le d^vdoppement 
d'un vrai saoerdoce a comport^ r^llement une haute efficacit^ politique, en per- 
XDittant a I'ordre naissant des soci^t^s humaines d'acquerir une extension indis- 
pensable et une consistance durable, d'apres I'essor d'un sjsteme d'opinions 




phase 

d^isif du poljtheisme proprement dit vers lequel Pastrolatrie constitue de sa 
nature une inevitable transition. Par cette grande revolution theolo^que, le 
princine religieux subit d^ja une modification tres-profonde jusqu' ici mal ap- 
pr^ee : Tactivite divine primordiale resultant de Vassimilation spontan^ ae 
tons les ph^omenes quelconques aux actes humains, y est directement retiree 



Halgre la haute difficult^ mentale d'une telle transformation, la plus profonde 

3ue dussent 6prouver les speculations th6ologiqucs dans I'ensemble de leur 
ur^e, la preponderance croissante des habitudes astrolatriques la determine 
d'une maniere presque imperceptible en temps opportun, quand un suffisant 
essor de Pesprit d'observation a fait naitre le besom d'imprimer aux concep- 
tions reb'^euses un premier degre de generalisation, de concentration, et ae 
simplification dont raccomplissement commence a manifester Pintervention 
necessaire de Pesprit metaphysique substituant deia ses entites caracteris- 
tiques aux divinites materielles ainsi ecartees." Philosophic Positive, vi. 494. 
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tion of such imaginary existences by placing under the 
authority of a special deity every object or. element of 
nature which struck the mind with awe or admiration, 
or which evoked the sentiment of fear or hope. Thus the 
visible came to be surrounded with an invisible world 
peopled with superhuman agents whose sovereign ac- 
tivity determined all appreciable phenomena ; and when- 
ever the contemplation of nature offered a new and 
embarrassing phenomenon a new volition was ascribed 
to the corresponding ideal agent, or a new agent was 
called into existence for its explication. Thus arose the 
three forms of polytheism on which M. Comte dwells, 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman, and thus was 
indefinitely extended the nimiber of gods and goddesses 
which each system embraced. • 




dial, 

mentale 

en un genre qnelconque, toujonrs devancer I'essor de robservation, aussi bien 

pour Tespece que pour Tindividu. A cette seule philosophie il appartenait, en 

vertu de son admirable spontaneity caract6ristique, de d^eager r^ellement Tesprit 

bumain du cercle radicalement vicieux, oil il paraissait d'abord irr^vocablement 

encbain^ entre les deux n^cessit^s oppos^es, egalement imp^rieuses, d'obserrer 

Sr^alablement pour panrenir k des conceptions convenables, et de concevoir 
'abord des theories quelconques pour entreprendre avec efficacit6 des olraerra- 
lions suivies. Ce fatal antagonisme logique ne pouvait ^videmment com{)orter 
d'autre solution que celle naturellement procuree par Tin^Titable essor primitif 
de la pbilosophie tb^ologique, en assimilant autant que possible tons les phdno- 
menes quelconques aux actes humains : soit directement d'apres la fiction ori- 
^naire qui anime sp^cialement cliaque corps d'une vie plus ou moins semblable 
a la notre ; soit ensuite indirectement d*apr^s I'hjpothese, a la fob plus durable 
et plus f^conde, qui superpose a Pensemole du monde visible un monde ba- 
bituellement invisible peupl^ d'agens surhumains plus ou moins g^n^raux, 
dont la souveraine activity determine continuellement tons les phenomenes 
appr^ciables, en modifiant a son gr^ une mati^re vou6e sans elle a une totale 
inertie. Dans ce second 6tat surtout, mieux connu et moins ^loign^ de nos 
id^es, quoiqu'il n'ait jamais pu etre primordial, la pbilosophie th^ologique 
foumit les ressources les plus faciles et les plus 6tendues pour satisfaire aux 
besoins naissans d'une intelligence alors dispose a pr^f^rer naivement les ex- 
plications les plus illusoires : a chaque nouvel emoarras que pent offrir la 
spectacle de ia nature, il suffit en effet d'opposer ou la conception d'une volont^ 
nouvelle cbez Tagent id^ correspondant, ou tout au plus la cr6ation peu 
couteuse d'un agent nouveau." Pnilosophie Positive, iv. 667. 
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As' fetichism is the first and polytheism is the 
second stage of the theological state with the transi- 
tional stage of astrolatry intervening between the two 
and partaking successively of the nature of both, so 
monotheism or the , recognition of a single divinity is 
the third and last stage of the theological state. M. 
Comte has not very fully explained the process by 
which this stage is attained, but the following may be 
accepted as an expansion of the hints he has given. 
The growth of fetichism through astrolatry into poly- 
theism converted the worship of real existences (6tres 
r^els) into that of existences wholly fictitious (^tres 
purement fictifs) ; and the substitution for real of ficti- 
tious objects of worship permitted the indefinite multi- 
plication of the latter. But what at one period and in 
one condition of society permitted their indefinite mul- 
tiplication, at another period and in another condition 
of human thought permitted the indefinite reduction 
of the number of fictitious divinities, untU at last in the 
progress and under the guidance of human reason a 
gradual elimination (Elimination griaduelle) abolished 
the notion of separate and independent divinities and 
left only the grand conception of God* (la grande con- 
ception de Dieu). It will be observed that according 
to this view all the divinities of polytheism were ficti- 
tious before the process of elimination commenced, and 
that after this process has been so far completed the re- 
siduum of one God is not less a fiction. Monotheism, 
according to M. Comte, has just as little truth as poly- 
theism. Of monotheism there are two chief represen- 
tatives in the world, Christianity and Muhammadanism. 

* See the passage quoted page 139 : also Philosophie Positive, yi. 691. 
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Of the two Christianity is the only fit and worthy 
organ of monotheism ; and of Christianity, Catholicism 
is the only consistent and true expression. 

The three preceding stages or forms of religious 
belief, fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism (con- 
sidering astrolatry as at one period the last phase of 
fetichism and at another as the first phase of poly- 
theism), constitute according to M. Comte the entire 
theological state of the himian mind ; and as our object 
is to trace the history of the idea of God it may be 
supposed {hat we should here pause. But in order to 
do justice to his views it is necessary to endeavour to 
understand not only the account which he more or less 
obscurely gives of the formation of the idea, but also of 
the process by which that idea, in addition to the pre- 
vious fictitious conceptions of polytheism, is gradually 
eliminated. This will still more clearly establish that 
in his judgment that idea also is wholly fictitious. 

This process of elimination consists of two steps con- 
stituting successive and distinct states of the human 
mind, the first metaphysical and the second positive, 
of which the former is merely intermediate and transi- 
tional between the theological and the positive states, 
while the latter is final and permanent. As in the 
theological state the human mind conceives phenomena 
to be produced by the direct and continuous action of 
supernatural agents, more or less numerous, whose 
arbitrary intervention explains all the apparent ano- 
malies of the universe, so in the metaphysical state 
which is a mere general modification of the theological, 
those supernatural agents are succeeded by abstract 
forces, pure entities or personified abstractions, inherent 
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in the different forms of existence and conceived as 
capable of producing by themselves all the observed 
phenomena. And as the theological sj^tem arrives at 
its highest perfection in substituting the providential 
action of a single being for the diversified disport of 
numerous independent divinities, so the culmination of 
the metaphysical system takes place when, instead of 
the different special entities, a single grand general 
entity, viz. nature, is regarded as the sole source of all 
phenomena. Thus natural forces become the meta- 
physical substitutes for the various divinities of poly- 
theism; and the new entity called nature the meta- 
physical substitute for the grand conception of mono- 
theism. The source of this change is to be found in 
the acceptance by monotheism of the dangerous aid of 
reason which limits the supreme divinity to a vague 
primary intervention, interdicts him from altering the 
laws which he has established, and confides their 
special and continuous operation to nature, thence- 
forth the object of daily contemplation and even of 
adoration.* 

The theological state has been superseded by the 
metaphysical, and next, according to the necessary 
operation of M. Comte's fundamental law, the meta- 
physical is superseded by the positive state which is 
fixed and definitive. In this state the human mind 

* "Dans l'6tat m^taphysique qui n'est au fond qu'une simple modification 
g^6rale du premier, les agens sarnaturels sont remplac6s par des forces ab- 
straites, v^ritables entity (abstractions personnifi6es) inb^rentes aux divers 
' ' ' ' ' " "• -"---memes tous 




assignor pour 

^ correspondante." — "Le dernier terme du systeme m^taphy- 

sique consiste a concevoir, au lieu des diff^rentes entit^s particulieres, une 
seule grande entit6 gen^rale, la naturcy envisafj6e comme la source unique de 
toufl les pbenomenes." Philosophic Positive, i. 4, 5. See also vi. 294-297. 
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recognizes the impossibility of acquiring absolute 
notions, abandons investigation into the origin and 
destiny of the universe and into the intimate causes of 
phenomena, and aims only by means of reasoning and 
observation at the discovery of their laws, that is, their 
invariable relations. The explanation of facts reduced 
to its real terms is thenceforth nothing more than the 
connection established between various special phe- 
nomena and certain general facts of which the progress 
of science tends gradually to reduce the number. As 
the theological system reaches its highest improvement 
in monotheism and the metaphysical system in the 
conception of nature, so the perfection of the positive 
system would be to be able to represent all the various 
phenomena that come under observation as special 
instances of a single general fact, such for example as 
that of gravitation. The ideas of fetich, gods, God, and 
nature, and every thing superhuman being thus suc- 
cessively and finally eliminated from the mind, man is 
brought to the conception and study of those invariable 
relations which constitute law, the only le^timate ob- 
ject of research for man. The ancient philosophy, 
whether theological or metaphysical, is thenceforward 
powerless for good, and its superannuated dominatioil 
presents only obstacles to human progress.* 

* " Dans r^tat positif Tesprit humain reconnaissant rimpossibilili d'obtenir 
des notions absolues, renonce h chercher I'origine et la destination de runivers« 
et a connaitre les causes intimes des ph^nom^nes^ pour s'attacher uniquement 
k d^couvrir, par Tusage bien combing du raisonnement et de robserration, 
leurs lois effectives, c'est-a-dire, Jeurs relations invariables de succession et de 
similitude. L'explication des faits, reduite alors k ses termes reels, n'est plus 
d^sormais que la liaison 6tablie entre les divers ph^nonienes particuli^res et 
C[uelques faite g^n6raux, dont les progr^s de la science tendent de plus en plus 
a diminuer le nombre." — " La perfection du svst^me positif, vers laquelle il 
tend sans cesse, quoiqu'il soit tr^s-probable qu il ne doive jamais I'atteindre, 
serait de pouvoir se repr6senter tons les divers ph^nom^nes observ'ables conune 
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Such, nearly in M. Comte's own words and it is be- 
lieved with a faithful adherence to his essential concep- 
tions, is a brief history of the rise, the growth, the de- 
cline, and the extinction of the idea of God in the 
human mind, and of its destined course in human 
society. It is not difficult to collect what M. Comte's 
views are, but it is difficult to separate them from the 
sociological inferences and conclusions which he binds 
up with them, and in which he is constantly assuming 
without proof the truth of his anti-theistic doctrines, 
and embarrassing the almost hopeless attempts of his 
readers to bring them into logical connection with the 
premisses from which they are drawn. Under these 
circumstances the following summary of his teaching 
on this subject may aid the apprehension of the in- 
quirer. 

The anti-theistic positivist points to the fact of the 
early, the once universal, and the still general prevalence 
of fetichism, that primitive pantheism by which man in 
his first endeavours to explain to himself the pheno- 
mena of nature ascribes the vital powers of which he 
is himself conscious to all those surrounding objects 

des cas particaliers d'an seul fait general, tel que celui de la gravitation, par 
exemple." Philosopliie Positive, i. 4, 5. — " Envers chacun des diff^rens onires 
de ph^nom^nes nous avons sp6cia1ement reconnu que la philosophic positive se 
distingue sortout de Tancienne philosophic, th^ologique on m^taphysique, par 
sa tendance consiante a ecarter comme n^cessairement vaine toute recherche 
quelconque des causes, proprcment dites, soit premieres, soit finales, pour se 
bomer i 6tudier les relations invariables qui constituent les lois effectives de 
tous les ^vcnemens observables, ainsi susceptibles d'etre rationellement pr6vus 
les uns d'apres les autres." vi. 701.—" On pent regarder la conception de la 
divinite ou plutot des dieux, comme 6tant depuis longtemps encore plus radi- 
calemeut impuissante sous Taspect esth^tique qu'elle ne Test certainement de- 
venue sous le point de vue intellectuel et meme enfin social." 879. — " L'orga- 

nisation positive de la morale doit aujourd'hui determiner avec 

Ic plus d efficacite I'entiere 61iminatiou de la philosophic th^ologique, dont la 
domination surann^e entrave encore, a tant d'egards, malgr6 sa propre impuis- 
sance, Tessor fondamental de la peus^e et de la sociabilite modernes." 892., 
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firom which he either hopes or derives benefit, fears or 
suffers injury. He gradually learns to limit this per- 
sonification and deification to the most prominent ele- 
ments, fire, air, earth, ocean, and at a later period to 
the Sim, moon, and stars, assigning to them super- 
human powers, and conceiving other phenomena sub- 
ject to their authority. In process of time those objects 
are divested of divine personality, and not the objects 
lliemselves, but the gods supposed to reside in them 
and to animate them are worshipped. When once the 
imagination is let loose to frame personal gods for itself 
the number is indefinitely increased with every variety 
of form and function, and the pantheon receives large 
additions by means of apotheoses and incarnations. 
This system of imaginary divinities shocks the reason 
first of one, then of another, until by slow steps and in 
successive generations the idea is developed, accepted, 
and established of one God, concentrating in himself 
the powers of all the gods, creating and preserving, 
guiding and governing, punishmg and rewarding ac- 
cording to his pleasure. At a still more advanced 
period this supreme divinity is, as it were, exiled from 
the care of his creatures into the inaccessible solitude 
of his own absolute being, and the monotheistic idea 
is transfonned into that of a vague and undefined, but 
ever- living and all-pervadmg nature. FinaUy, this 
loose and fluctuating idea of nature is resolved into the 
plain and simple, the positive and true, conception of 
law, explaining all the known relations and combina- 
tions of matter and mind, of man and society. Now in 
that stage of this process in which monotheism appears, 
this result, however natural and necessary, according to 
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M. Comte, as a step in, the progressive development of 
the human mind, is not less visionary than the equally 
natural and necessary fictions of fetichism, astrolatry, 
and polytheism that preceded it, and of nature by 
which it is followed. First we see a rude attempt to 
account for the phenomena of nature by vivifying, per- 
sonifying, deifying almost every thing. Gradually super- 
natural powers are restricted to a few and still fewer 
possessors, and at last they are made to converge in one 
all-embracing divinity. But whether such powers are 
ascribed to all, to many, to few, or to one only, eviery 
such conception is a mere fiction of the imagination, all 
of them from first to last destitute of any solid ground 
on which to rest. The civilized world has outgrown 
the worship of stocks and stones, of trees and animals, 
of sun and moon, of Jupiter and Woden ; and it re- 
mains to divest itself of a belief in God, and to regard 
theism as one of the superstitions which it is bound to 
cast aride. 

M. Comte has not presented this statement, and the 
conclusion founded on it in the form of an argument. 
He does not say. This is the way in which the idea of 
Crod has sprung up in the mind and therefore it is false. 
Without the form of reasoning or the trouble of deduc- 
tion he merely assumes that this is the true history of 
the idea, and that, this genesis of it being admitted, its 
fidsity follows as a matter of course along with the other 
errors in which it is imbedded. He merely expects that 
all who believe in God will accept his undoubting as- 
surance that they are in a mistake, and will as soon as 
possible dislodge that belief from their minds. This 
certainly is not a very modest anticipation ; but it is a 

l2 
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mode of proceeding that possesses the unquestionable 
advantage of bringing very speedily to a close all 
troublesome controversies. Theists, however, do not 
attach so little importance to their belief or so high a 
value to M. Comte's authority as to be willing to sur- 
render their convictions for his on so slight a ground. 
It will be necessary therefore to consider, first, whether, 
admitting the perfect accuracy of all his details, he has 
made a logical and consistent use of them, and second, 
whether those details really include all the essential 
facts of the case. 

Let it be assumed then that M. Comte's account is 
precisely and in every respect a full and correct expo- 
sition of the process by which man first gains and then 
loses the idea of God, it does not by any means follow that 
that idea is a fiction. This intuition of M. Comte's, for 
it cannot be called an argument, when put in a direct 
form may be thus expressed. The human mind has 
through a series of painful and protracted struggles 
emerged out of many gross and grievous errors into a 
belief in one God, and therefore that belief is itself an 
error. The answer is that it may be an error, but we 
do not by this means make the slightest approach to- 
wards a perception of it as such. All human know- 
ledge is tentative, experimental, gradual, progressive. 
All progress towards truth consists first in learning and 
then in unlearning error; in endeavouring to exhaust 
and exclude all the possible forms of error, and then 
reposing on stable truth which the previous separation 
of error makes clearer and more satisfying to the mind. 
It is thus that astronomy has become the successor of 
astrology, and chemistry of alchemy ; and it is thus, 
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even according to M. Comte, that metaphysics displaces 
theology, and positivism displaces metaphysics, in each 
and in all not by a single, sudden, and successful step, 
but by a toilsome journey and through many devious 
paths. The succession of steps by which a truth is 
attained, is not a legitimate ground for its rejection. If 
it were, astronomy and chemistry would be false 
sciences, and positivism a false philosophy. Theism 
may have passed through the diflferent stages ascribed 
to it, fetichism, polytheism, monotheism. In its mo- 
notheistic stage, it may have passed through phases of 
which M. Comte takes no account. And it may have 
been subsequently resolved into nature and at last into 
law. And yet in all its forms and changes and m all 
the substitutes that have been oflfered for it, it may 
express a great and indestructible truth, the basis not 
only of all religion and of all morality, but also of all 
science and of all philosophy. 

The history of what M. Comte calls the grand con- 
ception of God, does not then oblige us with him 
to consider that conception a fiction; and after re- 
peatedly and ostentatiously thus characterizing it even 
he himself makes the unexpected admission that its true 
fundamental principle rests on natural law, and that its 
elementary germ is identical with that of his favourite 
positive philosophy. He was apparently led to make 
this admission, however inconsistently, in accordance 
with the following train of thought. A system, a phi- 
losophy, a doctrine which flows from the imagination, 
and is unsupported by phenomena and law is in his 
language a fiction : a system, a philosophy, a doctrine, 
which from its first origin is rational and positive is a 
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truth. But how, it may be said, is this reconcilable 
with the terms of his alleged fundamental law which 
make the theological state the first, and the positive 
the final state of humanity, the former containing no 
positivism as the latter in its full development will ex- 
clude all theism? The answer to this in substance is 
that even in the theological state there is a certain 
though limited development of the positive philosophy ; 
that even the theological philosophy itself has its root 
in positivism ; and that the one is certainly, at bottom, 
quite as original as the other.* This is said in order to 
establish that the positive spirit existed, although only 
to a very restricted extent, in the earliest stage of human 
culture ; but in establishing this it is also affirmed that 
the elementary germ of the positive philosophy and 
that of the theological philosophy are equally primitive ; 
and that the true fundamental principle of the latter, 
as of the former, is derived from the operation of pri- 
mary natural laws. It is true that the fictitious nature 
of the idea expressed is kept steadily in view (fictive- 
ment transport^e), but the basis on which that fictitious 
idea rests is explicitly held to be real and positive, an 
admission which, as will hereafter be shown, carries with 
it important consequences. At present we are con- 

* " On doit meme remarquer k ce sajet que c'est I'ebauche spontan^ des 
premieres lois natorelles propres aux actes individuels ou sociaax qui, fictiTe- 
ment transport^e h tons les pb^nomenes du monde ext^rieur, a d'abord foumi, 
d'apres nos explications pr^cedentes, le vrai principe fondamentai de la philo- 
sopnie th^ologique. Ainsi, le germe ^l^mentaire dela philosophie positive est 
certaiuement tout aussi primitif au fond que celui de la philosophie th^logiqne 
elle-meme, quoiqu'il n'ait pu se d6velopper que beaucoup plus tard. Une 
telle notion importe extremement h. la parfaite rationality de notre th^orie 
sociologique, puisque, la vie humaine ne pouvant jamais offrir aucune veritable 
creation quelconque, mais toujours une simple Evolution graduelle, I'essor final 
de Tesprit positii deviendrait scientifiquement incomprehensible, si d^ Toriffine 
on n'en concevait a tons ^gards les premiers rudimens n^cessaires." Pnilo- 
sophie Positive, vi. 695. 
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cemed only with the admission itself, and it is not made 
without very adequate grounds. For it is obvious that 
there could have been in fetichism no ascription of 
personal qualities to impersonal objects, of human qua- 
lities to superhuman agents, of visible qualities to in- 
visible existences, without the previous actual experi- 
ence and recognition of those personal, human, and 
visible qualities in man himself. Theological philosophy, 
then, by M. Comte's admission, if a fiction, no more 
rests upon a fiction than does positive philosophy itself. 
It is a fiction that rests upon facts, the unquestioned 
and unquestionable facts of human experience and ob- 
servation. The idea of God, however wide the diver- 
gences from reaUty into which it may have passed in 
its forms of expression, has confessedly a deep root in 
human consciousness, in actual relations, and in natural 
law. 

This inconsistency which concedes a positive origin 
to a fictitious philosophy may be explained away or 
may be regarded as trivial; and in point of fact it is 
much less important than the larger and broader admis- 
sion about to be noticed, not contained in a single sen- 
tence only, however clearly expressed, but inextricably 
interwoven with the whole structure, and interfused 
through the entire spirit, of M. Comte's philosophy. To 
illustrate this, let it be borne in mind that no one can 
or does deny that the idea of God exists as a form of 
thought in the hiunan mind ; that it has exercised an 
immense influence on the development of individual 
character, on the progress of society, and on the des- 
tinies of the race ; and that that influence has been on 
the whole salutary and civilizing. The question then is 
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not as to the existence of the idea in the world, the 
extent of its influence, or the beneficial nature of that 
influence ; but it is whether the idea itself is a true or 
a false idea. It does not foUow because the idea exists 
that therefore it is true, since the mind can think what 
is false as well as what is true. It does not follow that 
the idea is true because it has exercised a mighty in- 
fluence, since error also often sways the world. It does 
not follow that the idea is true because its influence has 
been fruitful of good, since it has also been sometimes 
productive of evil, and since even error has at least 
seemed sometimes to work for good. But in estimating 
the various considerations that enter into this very grave 
and profound question, what are we to think of a writer 
voluminous, elaborate, scientific, philosophical, who has 
arrived at the undoubting conviction, expressed with 
persevering iteration in every variety of phrase, leaving 
no doubt of the strength and earnestness of his belief, 
that there is no God, and who notwithstanding makes a 
belief in God in one or other of its various forms, the 
very pivot on which his whole system of thought turns, 
the foundation-stone of the positive edifice which he has 
attempted to construct, the first expression of the fun- 
damental law which he claims to have discovered, the 
first principle of the new science which he announces 
to the world, the first stage of that vast process of evolu- 
tion through which human nature and human society 
must pass to reach their highest perfection ? What are 
we to think when an avowed, a deliberate, an implacable, 
and even a contemptuous opponent of the idea of God 
has felt himself compelled by the study of human na- 
ture and human society to embody that idea as a neces- 
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sary and indispensable element in the construction of his 
philosophical system, to regard it as the spring and 
source of his fundamental law, the germ of his positive 
philosophy, and to proceed on the assumption that with- 
out its recognition there can be no true science of society, 
of its constitution, its changes, and its history ? There 
are two ways of answering this question according as 
the idea of God is held to be true or false. 

If the idea of God is false, if in the language of 
M. Comte the theological state of the human mind is 
fictitious, then equally fictitious and false are the law 
and the philosophy which he has built on that founda- 
tion. It is quite conceivable and possible that the foun- 
dation may be good and strong, and yet the superstruc- 
ture may be ill-planned and ill-constructed; but it is 
impossible that the superstructure can be secure if the 
foundation is laid in sand. It is at once seen that by 
contending for the false and fictitious nature of all 
theistic belief and at the same time making that belief 
the basis and groundwork of his philosophy, he has 
with his own hand unconsciously destroyed its positive 
character, vitiated the whole of his subsequent reason- 
ings and illustrations in its support, and rendered it 
illogical and irrational to give an assent to the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. Is M. Comte willing 
to accept this inevitable consequence ? It is not to be 
expected. But it happens by a curious coincidence that 
he has furnished us with the means of knowing how he 
would have judged the question if it had been one of 
purely scientific interest. In treating of the calculus of 
indirect functions, he has instituted an able and dis- 
criminating comparison between the methods of Leib- 
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iiitz, Newton, and Lagrange, the successive founders of 
transcendental analysis. He considers that Leibnitz 
did not clearly apprehend the rational basis of the 
method he had created, and that Carnot was the first 
to show that it rests on the principle of the necessary 
compensation of errors which proceed from the false 
notion, involved in the method, of magnitudes or quan- 
tities infinitely small. Now M. Comte holds that the 
assimiption of this false idea into the method radically 
vitiates it ; that such an idea is metaphysical and anti- 
positive ; and that it is a great defect of any method to 
be obliged in mathematics to distinguish between two 
kinds of reasonings, those that are perfectly rigorous, 
and those in which we purposely commit errors that 
must afterwards be corrected by compensation.* The 
principle laid down here is that a false idea taken as the 
basis of the infinitesimal method of Leibnitz vitiates it 
at its very source, vitiates the reasonings that flow from 
it, vitiates its whole character and operation. Apart 
from any other application, this appears a soimd prin- 

« « Quand on considcre en elle-meme et sons le rapport logique la concep- 
tion de Leibnitz, on ne pent s'empecher de reconnaitre avec Lagrange qu*eue 
est radicalement vicieuse, en ce que, soivant ses propres expressions, la notion 
des infiniment petits est une idee JavMe, qu'il est impossiole en effet de se 
rqnr^senter nettement qnoi^u'on se fiasse quelquefoia illusion a cet 6gard. 
L analyse transcendente ainsi congne pr6sente a mes yeux cette grande imper- 



fection philosophique, de se trouver encore essentiellement fond^sur ces prin- 
cipes m^taphjsijues dont Tesprit humain a 



a en tant de peine a d^gager toutes 



id^ de la com{)en8ation des erreors, s'expliqner d'une mauiere g^n^rale, oomme 
nous I'avons fait ci-dessos, Texactitude n6eessaire des procddes g^n6raux qui 
composent la m^thode infinit6simale. Mais cela seul n est-il pas nn incon?^ 
nient radical, que d'etre oblig6 de distinguer en matb^matique deux classes de 
raisonnemens, ceux qui sont parfaitement rigoureux, et ceux dans lesquels on 
commet a dessein des erreurs qui devront se compenser plus tard? Une 
conception (}ui conduit a des consequences aussi ^trang^res est sans doute ration- 
nelleraent bien pea satisfaisante." Philosophie Positive, i. 263. 
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ciple, and sound or unsound it is a criterion which M. 
Comte has applied to the Leibnitzian method. If he is 
willing to employ, or to allow others to employ, the same 
criterion in judging of his oami philosophy, then that 
philosophy must be condemned without appeal pr re- 
prieve, for no one can be more strenuous than M. Comte 
himself in maintaining that the theological state of the 
human mind, the theological philosophy, the theological 
system is fictitious ; that is, that the belief in God in the 
various and successive stages of its development is a false 
belief, and in making that false belief the indispensable 
source from which the impulse to all human improve- 
ment is derived. According to M. Comte's explicit and 
reiterated admission his philosophy rests on a &lse idea, 
and according to the criterion which he has applied to 
the infinitesimal method that false idea must be held 
radically to vitiate his philosophy, and to destroy con- 
fidence in it as an exposition of the course of human 
progress. 

But there is another alternative. Assume that the 
belief in God is true, and then M. Comte's law and 
philosophy may be true also; or conversely assume 
that M. Comte's law and philosophy are true, then the 
belief in God, of which while he makes such abundant 
use of it he affirms the falsity, must be true. The 
soundness of the foundation affords a presumption only 
of the stability of the superstructure ; but the stability 
of the superstructure pre-supposes the soundness of the 
foundation. No one can be more earnestly and firmly 
convinced than M. Comte himself of the truth of his 
own fundamental law and positive philosophy, and it 
follows that his should be the last pen to deny the 
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solidity of the basis on which they rest. Against him- 
self, therefore, we must and will believe that he has 
built his system upon a truth, not upon a fiction. In 
fact there is something irresistibly ludicrous, if it were 
not painfully humiliating, in the circumstance of a 
philosopher coining before the world and with a vast 
display of real science and research and a vast amount 
of mere vanity and verbiage saying: "Here is a new 
science, a new philosophy, a new law of human pro- 
gress, the crowning complement and glory of all the 
past discoveries of all former sages and philosophers, 
< and the foundation on which it rests is — ^ fiction T^ 
We are surely entitled to answer: "The philosophy 
may be deep, the science may be sound, the law may 
be necessary and deduced from the most certain phe- 
nomena of experience and observation, but if so, the 
foundation must be — a truth .'" It is one of the wildest 
dreams of incredulity that the whole constitution of 
human nature, the whole circle of human thought, the 
whole course of human history should hinge upon a 
falsehood. M. Comte by the conditions of ^ his o\vn 
system of thought is precluded from denying the truth 
of a belief in God, and from exacting such a denial from 
those who accept that system. With an avowed desire 
to escape from that belief and to banish it from the 
world, he has been compelled by the force of facts to 
make it an essential constituent of the principles that 
have been inextricably interwoven with human aflfiairs 
in all past ages. How is this ? Is life a dream ? Are 
these phantoms that are passing before our eyes ? Are 
we ourselves any thing more than figments of the 
imagination? Does not M. Comte perceive that by 
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making belief in God the mainspring of his system, he 
aflfbrds ground for the conviction that there is some- 
thing true and real and valid in the conception on 
which he builds, and from which confessedly all human 
civilization has proceeded ? Is it not the demand of a 
genuine positive philosophy that every dominant con- 
ception, every influential l)elief of the human mind shall 
have a substratum of truth on which to rest ? Every 
such conception or belief is a fact of the most positive 
character, which must be classed by positive science 
under some invariable law, and such an invariable law, 
to be so, must be a fact, not a fiction ; a truth, not a 
falsehood; but not more a fact and a truth than the 
special facts and truths of which the law is composed 
and from which it is deduced. It is not enough to say 
with M. Comte that in man imagination is stronger 
than reason, and that the products of the former arc 
not to be subjected to the criterion of the latter. This 
is true, but it is not the whole truth. Imagination is 
stronger than reason ; but it does not absorb, swallow 
up, extmguish reason. Man even in his lowest state, 
and however often betrayed by his own misconceptions, 
is still upon the whole true to the inherent qualities of 
his nature. When by the operation of an acknowledged 
necessarj^ law of his nature he acquires the idea of God, 
and in one form or another thinks, acts, and lives out 
that idea in all the generations of his race and in all the 
ages of his being, then the conclusion seems to be in- 
evitable that, with whatever deductions for the mistakes 
of his judgment, or the feebleness of his will, or the 
misdirection of his efforts, there must be some realitv 
to answer to that idea. To suppose otherwise is to 
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strike a fatal blow at the essential truthfulness of his 
facolties and at the reality of all knowledge whatever. 
And it is to be remembered that this preponderating 
influence of the theistic idea is not a doubtful inference 
or a contested fact. It is not an influence affirmed only 
by theists or a fact which floats on the mere surface of 
history. Lt is a fact and an influence so thoroughly 
penetrating human nature, human character, and human 
society in all their phases and forms of development, 
that it is found impossible for an anti-theistic positivist 
to frame his system of philosophy without making that 
theism which he contemptuously rejects the basis and 
groundwork of all lus speculations. 

Before endeavouring to ascertain the element of truth 
contained not only in monotheism, but in polytheism, 
in astrolatry, and even in fetichism, it is desirable to 
remove a difficulty that may be suggested. It is alien to 
the general apprehensions of theists to admit that there 
is any element of truth whatsoever in any of the forms 
of pagan religion ; and Archbishop Whately in his re- 
centiy published Annotations on Bacon's Essays has ex- 
pressed this sentiment in the strongest language, when 
he maintains that Bacon, in defending Epicurus from 
the charge of atheism, altogether mistook the real 
character of the pagan religions, and that the pagan 
nations were in reality atheists.* With great respect 

* " Epicurus is charged that, he did but dissemble for his credit's sake when 
be affirmed there were blessed natures .... wherein they say he did but tern- 

Sorize, ihougli in secret he thought there was no God. But certainly he is tra- 
nced." — Bacon. 
" It is remarkable that Bacon, like many others very conversant with ancient 
mythology, failed to perceive that the pagan nations were in reality atheists. 
They mistake altogether the real character of the pagan religions. They 
imagine that all men in every age and country had always designed to worship 
one supreme God, the maker of all things ; and that tne error of the pagans 
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for »o high a living authority, we must be permitted to 
think that the mistake is that of the Annotator, not of 
the Essayist, and that indiscriminately to pronounce the 
pagan nations atheists must tend to prevent the forma- 
tion of just conceptions and the use of accurate language 
respecting the religious condition and character of 
heathen nations both ancient and modem. The arch- 
bishop assumes that his o\vn conception of God is not 
only true as far as it goes but that it is complete, and 
that his own definition is the only one that can be 
given, and he pronounces a sentence of atheism ex 
cathedrd upon all who do not adopt them. In appealing 
against this sentence let it be admitted that the defini- 
tion accurately describes the conception, and that the 
conception is a higher, purer, and juster one than that 
of pagan nations, and yet it does not follow that they 
can be correctly represented as atheists. For in the first 
place the pagan nations had some notions of governing 
powers over nature, which, however imperfect, crude, 
and even contradictory, were approaches to theism, and 
should relieve them from the unqualified charge of 
atheism. Atheism is not the denial of monotheism only, 
but also of polytheism ; not only of one God, but of 
gods ; of all superhuman agency or agencies whatsoever. 
In this view the pagan nations were theists, not indeed 

oonsisted merely in the false accounts thej ^ve of Him, and in their worship- 
ping other inferior gods besides. Bat this is altogether a mistake. Bacon 
vas in this mbled by words, as so many have been ; the very delusion he so 
earnestly warns men against. The pagans used the word * God/ but in a 
Cerent sense from us. For by the word God we understand an Eternal 
Being who made and who governs all things. And if any one should deny thai 
there is any such being, we should say that he was an atheist ; even tiiough 
he might believe that there do exist beings superior to man, such as the fairies 
md genii, in whom the uneducated in many parts of Europe still believe." 
Whatelt, p. 139. 
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in the same sense, but in as strict and literal a sense as 
Christian theists. The belief in fairies and genii is 
probably a remnant of fetichistic times, i.e. of the earliest 
and lowest form of paganism. Would it be consistent 
with justice, not to speak of charity, to denounce as 
atheists the uneducated, who, according to the arch- 
bishop, in many parts of Europe, still believe in these 
fantastic existences? Again, the pagan nations who 
are described as atheists possessed the conception of a 
supreme deity, a conception undoubtedly in several 
respects inferior to the same conception in Christian 
minds, but still the conception of a deity supreme over 
gods and men, the source of law, and the father of all. 
In proof of this, reference may be made to the passage 
already quoted (p. 117) from Cicero de Republica, in 
which he speaks of God as legis inventor^ disceptator, 
lat07% and as magister et imperator omnium^ the latter 
phrase being adopted and appropriated by Lactantius 
as a true description of the God of Christians. It is 
more difficult to understand whom or what Lucretius 
meant when he spoke of the deity as the common 
father of all (omnibus ille idem pater est, ii. 991), 
but still the conception, however obscure and indeter- 
minate, ia there. The Hindus, probably the best repre- 
sentatives in modern times of polytheism and idolatry, 
even in the most debased times and in the corruptest 
forms of their religion, have retained the idea of One 
God who is without a second or eqital, and although this 
idea is from the moral point of view eminently defective, 
since the deity it regards is conceived to take no direct 
part in the government of the world, yet, intellectually 
considered, it must be pronounced purer and more 
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elevated than that which is generally entertained in 
Christian countries, since it tolerates no distinctions in 
the intimate essence of his being. The most devoted 
adherents of Hindu polytheism and idolatry are the 
bitterest and most inflexible opponents of atheism, and 
yet Archbishop Whately would confound all differences 
and make even them atheists. Once more, however 
superior on the whole the Christian to the Pagan con- 
ception of God, will any one — ^will the archbishop- 
affirm that the former is perfect, that any conception 
by a finite nature of an infinite can be perfect ? But 
if our conception of God is necessarily imperfect, we 
may have omitted, we may even be incapable of appre- 
hending, some essential attribute or element which a 
higher order of beings may understand, or which a 
higher state of our own existence may bring within the 
grasp of our minds. In the former case must that 
higher order of beings look upon us now as atheists, 
because our idea of God does not come up to their 
standard ? In the latter case, in that higher state of 
our own existence, must we look upon our former selves 
as atheists, because we have reached a more elevated 
standard of thought and acquired worthier conceptions 
of the Deity ? A rule of judgment that would entail 
such consequences must be erroneous. Finally, the 
archbishop's definition when tried even by our present 
crude apprehensions, is imperfect and obscure. An 
Eternal Being who made and who governs all things — ^this 
is Archbishop Whately's notion of God, and according 
to him the only true notion which stigmatizes with 
atheism all who do not accept it. When such a senti- 
ment is advanced from such a quarter and on such a 

M 
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ground, we are entitled to interpret the definition 
according to its literal terms ; and, so interpreted, we 
may ask whether the infinity oi the deity is not as 
necessary to be affirmed as his eternity ; and whether 
we are to suppose that the archbiahop haa made such 
feeble adyances into theism as to conceive of God's 
governing only things, not persons; only matter, not 
mind. 

Atheism, then, is not a contradiction of monodieiBm 
only, but of polytheism, and even of fetichism, and the 
definition of theism includes even these less advanced 
forms of belief in superhuman agency. It is, however, 
neither necessary nor just to make theism responsible 
for all the erroneous conceptions and immoral practices 
that have been in different ages and under different 
forms coimected with it In the attempt to construct 
an inteUigible and coherent theory of human belief it 
is allowable in reason and indispensable in fact to dis- 
tinguish between the use and abuse of a truth, between 
the essential element that characterizes it and the use- 
less or hurtful accretions that gather around it and 
sometimes hide it firom the view. Fetichism, polytheism, 
and monotheism are capable of being abused and have 
been abused in fact., It would be easy to accumulate 
charges against all three ; the barbaric juggleries and 
incantations of fetichism, the tyrannical priesthoods and 
open or secret immoralities of polytheism, and the in- 
tellectual pride and intolerance of monotheism. It 
would stiU, however, be true, not only that these forms 
of belief have contributed and are contributing to carry 
forward the race in the career of improvement, but that 
in order to subserve this end in the evolution of 
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humanity, they must each and all' contain an unportant 
germ of truth which it is the business of the philosophic 
inquirer to discover and estimate. 

With this preliminary explanation to remove a diffi- 
culty which would negative all forms of theism but one 
and which would virtually deny their instrumentality 
m promoting the civilization of the world, we arrive 
now at the question whether there is or is not a truth 
involved in the idea of God expressed in fetichism, poly- 
theism, and monotheism. It has been shown that, by 
the admission of M. Comte clearly and explicitly made, 
this idea in as far at least as its origin is concerned rests 
on positive fsicts, on actual relations, on natural laws; 
and that in as far as the nature of the idea itself is con- 
cerned, while he considers it as expressing a mere fiction, 
he yet builds on that fiction the whole structure of his 
positive philosophy with all the confidence which the 
most stable truth could inspire. The purpose now is to 
estaUish that he is right in building upon this founda- 
tion as upon a truth, and that he is wrong in describing 
the truth upon which he thus builds as a fiction. 

For this purpose let us first confine our attention to 
the earliest, the simplest, and the rudest form of theism, 
that of fetichism, and let us take M. Comte's account of 
tiie mental process which there takes place. In that low 
stage of development and of civilization, on the occur- 
rence of some extraordinary phenomenon, thunder or 
lightning, wind or rain, ocean-storm or earthquake, the 
observer, not by a slow process of ratiocination, but by 
a sudden and instinctive intuition, transfers the concep- 
tion of personality which he has acquired from his own 
voluntary acts to the elements which he sees or hears or 

m2 
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feels to be in convulsive agitation around or above or 
below him. To us at the present day those elements 
are inanimate, but they are not inanimate to him. He 
does not in imagination divest himself of his own per- 
sonality to transfer it to them, but he ascribes to them 
a personality corresponding with that which he himself 
possesses and exercises. He animates them, that is, he 
believes them to be animated by a will similar to that 
which he knows to reside in himself. In this we all now 
know that he is mistaken, and there lies the fiction which 
M. Comte has correctly indicated. Fire and air, the 
winds and the waters, sunshine and storm, the forests, 
the mountains, and the caverns of the earth are not 
indeed endowed with a vital energy and a personal will 
of their own. But is the whole of the fetichist's concep- 
tion a fiction ? Is there no truth underlying the fiction 
which he thus frames for himself and giving it all the 
real power which it exercises over him? Is it not a 
truth that for the origination of that motion in the in- 
animate elements which he witnesses, a personality, a will 
is as necessary as when he himself by a single volition or 
by a series of voUtions, raises an arm, protends a foot, 
or emits an articulate sound ? Can the profoundest and 
most positive philosopher of the present day satisfactorily 
explain to himself or to others the commencement of 
motion in elementary matter without the supposition of 
will ? We know that motion exists and that the human 
will produces motion ; but we know also that the human 
will does not produce and is utterly inadequate to pro- 
duce all the motion that exists around us ; and it is not 
an elaborate deduction, but a simple and direct intuition 
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in the midst of this multiplicity of objects aiivl commu- 
nity of character two elements appear to be clearh' di^ 
tmgoishabk; a fiction and a truth: the fiction which 
personifies the inanimate and deifies the animate and 
thus creates the evils of fetichism ; and the truth which 
through this personification and deification roi\>gnixe8» a 
superhuman will and thus becomes a di^K'iplinc to the 
understanding and the heart. Truth tuid orriu' will 
always be combined in human thought. Puiv luul 
unnuxed truth the mind can never hope to att4un« On 
pure and unmixed error it cannot subsist* And yet wo 
are required by M. Comte to believe that in fotiohisau 
there is nothing but unadulterated fiction. The error 
contained in fetichism is that kind of error into whioli 
in a feeble state of the intellect the mind miglit bo nup- 
posed to fall. The truth it contains is that dogi*i»o of 
truth which in such a state of the intellect the mind U 
capable of apprehending and appropriating with a gra- 
dually increasing clearness of perception and couooption. 
That truth resembling rather a prolongation of thn 
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mind's self-consciousness than constituting any approach 
to syllogism is that which vivifies, sustains, invigorates, 
and utilizes fetichism. 

The same considerations may be employed in the 
explanation of astrolatry, the transition stage, according 
to M. Comte, from fetichism to polytheism. In so far 
as astrolatry coincides with fetichism, the former has 
the same elements of error and of truth that have been 
assigned to the It^tter. The error consists in the wor- 
shipper's ascription to the heavenly bodies of a per- 
sonality similar to his own ; the truth in his belief that 
where there is order, beauty, power, motion, there must 
be a personal will to originate that motion, to exert 
that power, to create that order and beauty. But in 
the progress of intelligence and speculation a period 
arrives when the mind becomes convinced of the purely 
material and passive nature of the heavenly bodies, 
withdraws the notion of personality from them, and 
transfers that notion to deities that are supposed to 
reside in and to animate them and to direct and con- 
trol their movements and their influence. In this 
period tiiere is not only a material sun, but a god 
of the sun also; not only a material moon, but a 
god or goddess of the moon ; not only a material Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, but also deities of those bodies, 
each inhabiting and ruling his or her proper planet. 
This transference of personality from the material sun 
and moon and stars to deities supposed to occupy and 
govern them which is the commencement of polytheism, 
is nothing more than the substitution of one fiction for 
another. But the substitution of one fiction for another 
does not invalidate the truth which is perceived to 
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underlie both; the truth that motion must have a 
motor, order an orderer, action an agent, effect a 
cause; that the phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
must have originated and be sustained by the operation 
of a personal and intelligent will. To deny this would 
in the estimation of the astrolater be just as reasonable 
as to deny that it is the personal wiU of man that 
governs his movements and his acts when he cleaves 
the forest, or scales the mountain, or ploughs the ocean. 
When we endeavour to understand his process of thought 
we are obliged to collect and arrange fetcts, to compare 
the similar and to contrast the dissimilar, to analyze 
and to syllogize, to draw inferences and to sum up con- 
clusions; but it would be a great mistake to transfer 
this process from our own minds to his. It is probable 
indeed from the nature of the case that the substitution 
of one fiction for another involved in the transition 
from fetichism by means of astrolatry to polytheism 
may have been the result of direct reasoning ; but the 
belief in the truth which both the forms of astrolatry 
contain was then, as it is now, independent of all pain- 
ful and circuitous elaboration, the instantaneous and in- 
evitable expression of the mind's self-conscious activity. 
However overlaid and weakened by fiction, that belief 
in superhuman agency is the true and vital force of 
astrolatry as of fetichism. 

The next stage in M. Comte's history of the theolo- 
gical state of the human mind is full-blown polj^eism, 
in which personal deities of different attributes and 
functions, with different degrees of dignity, and in dif- 
ferent spheres of activity, are supposed to engross the 
entire government of the world. It does not belong to 
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this place to entei' into the details of any system of 
polytheism, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or Hindu. Amid 
almost infinitely diverse forms of expression, the error 
and the truth of all are the same. The error consists 
in the attribution of personal qualities to imaginary 
beings; the truth concealed, not lost, under this per- 
vading error is that the various effects in air, on earth, 
and under the earth ascribed to these imaginary gods 
are utterly unintelligible to hmnan reason except on the 
supposition that a personal and intelligent will is con- 
cerned in producing, directing, and controlling them. 
This error and this truth have entered intimately and 
deeply into all the forms and phases of fetichism, astro- 
latry, and polytheism that have ever existed in the 
world, and they give a coherence and consistency to 
the whole course of human history which from no other 
point of view it can ever possess. Conqeive mth M. 
Comte that the theological state, the theological philo- 
sophy, the theological system, as he variously phrases 
it, is wholly fictitious, that all is phantasy and falsehood, 
no reality, no truth, in the fundamental principles of 
human belief and in the very mainsprings of human 
action. In that view what a blurred picture does history 
present ! On what an insecure foundation does positive 
philosophy rest ! Admit the explanation that has been 
offered and both philosophy and history become possible, 
because they have a basis of truth from which to rise. 
In that case we see error indeed largely and widely 
prevailing, but we see also a seed of truth planted from 
the first in the human mind, slowly, silently, and hid- 
denly seeking its natural nutriment, gradually emerging 
from the unfavourable influences by which it is sur- 
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rounded, and at last growing into bud and blossom and 
flower and fruit. 

We thus arrive at M. Comte's ultimate form of the 
theological state, that of monotheism, which not less 
than the preceding he pronounces to be unreal and 
fictitious. In the preceding forms we find are con- 
tained both an error and a truth, an error inasmuch as 
they affirm the existence of imaginary gods, a truth 
inasmuch as they involve the existence of a personal 
and intelligent will. Why then, it may be asked, are 
we not to consider that monotheism contains the same 
mixture of truth and error ? For the valid reason that 
this final form of theism contents itself with affirming 
the truth without the error. It affirms as fetichism, as 
astrolatry, as polytheism also did that the phenomena of 
the universe are inexplicable to human reason without 
the supposition of a will to originate and sustain those 
phenomena. But unlike fetichism, astrolatry, and poly- 
theism, monotheism makes this affirmation simply, with- 
out attempting to divide that will into parts and 
parcels and to distribute it amongst a variety of agents. 
We cannot characterize personality more distinctively 
than by the power of willing. Where there is wiU 
there must be personality. But according to the pro- 
found conviction of the theist, proofs of wiQ are to be 
found in every form of matter, of life, of thought ; 
proofe of will which, call it what else you may, id 
entirely superhuman. This will he is compelled by 
the laws of his own mind to ascribe to a distinct per- 
sonality, and this distinct personality he calls God. 
This is a conclusion which the actual phenomena not 
only fully legitimate but imperatively demand ; while • 
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they neither require nor permit him to assume various 
and conflicting personalities and wiUs, the supposition 
of which is as illogical in reason as it is pernicious in 
consequence. Thus on the one hand monotheism holds 
firmly to the truth contained in all the preceding forms 
of theistic belief and on the other eschews the delusive 
aud hurtful errors which they incurred. The mono- 
theist claims that his conclusion is in the strictest sense 
positive since his belief is according to his deliberate 
judgment the only true interpretation of the most in- 
dubitable phenomena. In his view therefore there are 
only the most amicable relations between the pure form 
of theological, and the pure form of positive, philoso- 
phy. Any assumed hostility is the effect of misappre- 
hension on the one side or on the other or on botL 
Theology, rightly understood, is positive. Positivism, 
rightly understood, is theological. As ,in the less ad- 
vanced forms of theistic belief, the monotheist does not 
arrive at his conclusion by a slow and abstruse course 
of reasoning. The proofs are so numerous, they press 
him so much from every quarter and on every side, 
they come so close to his own consciousness that he 
would as soon think of attempting to reason himself 
and others into a belief of his own existence and will 
and personality, as into the belief of an existence, a 
will, and a personality superior to his own and to every 
thing human. And yet as the reality even of human 
existence, human will, and human personality, has been 
denied, it is not wonderful that the reality of the divine 
existence, will, and personality should also have been 
called in question, and that, in addition to the imme- 
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diate and intuitive evidence in favour of both, argu- 
ment should be employed in their support. 

In one obvious respect there is an important distinc- 
tion attended by very important consequences between 
monotheism on the one hand, and on the other the an- 
tecedent forms of theistic belief. In fetichism, astrolatry 
and polytheism, the truth which they contain is im- 
bedded almost buried in errors, its growth choked, its 
influence paralyzed. In monotheism the same truth is 
fireed from that deleterious companionship, and although 
under the finite conditions of humanity its conception 
in the mind must always be imperfect, yet it has scope 
for growth and elevation with the growth of human 
knowledge and the elevation of human character. It 
has already been suggested that in monotheism tiiat 
truth has passed through phases of which M. Comte 
takes no account (p. 149) ; and jet those phases are the 
interpretations and expressions of phenomena as positive 
as those to which he traces the origin of the theological 
philosophy. We have seen that he traces the origin of 
that philosophy to those primary natural laws which 
belong to individual or social acts (I'ebauche spontan^e 
des premieres lois naturelles'propres aux actes indivi- 
duels ou sociaux) ; and it follows, building on the same 
foundation, that the idea of God in the human mind 
will necessarily be modified, wiU descend to grossness 
or rise in purity and dignity, according to the nature 
of those individual and social acts, of those primary 
natural laws to which they are held to be subject, of 
the relations which are conceived to spring from them, 
and of the forms of character which they generate. If 
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for instance the human being lives a mere physical 
life and conceives of himself as capable only of phy- 
sical enjoyment, as sustaining only physical relations, 
and governed only by physical law, it is inevitable that 
his mind should not rise higher than to invest the 
power above him vnth mere physical attributes. If by 
the operation of natural law, by the employment of in- 
dividual effort, and by the aids of social life he acquires 
the conception of himself as an intellectual being, and 
lives in the predominating exercise of intellectual capa- 
cities, his idea of the power above him will as inevitably 
rise to that of a supreme mind governing mind as well 
as matter. If he rises still higher to the conception of 
himself as a moral being, possessing a moral nature, 
sustaining moral relations, and subject to moral laws, 
his idea of God will correspondingly rise to that of a 
moral ruler exercising moral authority over his moral 
creatures. The positive basis of the theistic idea in the 
human mind being taken for granted mth M. Comte^ 
that idea must in its distinctive features and in its suc- 
cessive phases correspond with the source from which it 
proceeds and the foundation on which it is built. It 
is impossible that a merely physically developed human 
being should conceive of God as a supreme mind ; or 
that a merely intellectually developed human being 
should conceive of God as a moral ruler. A genuine 
moral development includes both that which is physical 
and that which is intellectual, and it is the morally 
developed human being only who can rise to the con- 
ception of God as the source and support at once of 
all matter, of all mind, and of all morality. Let 
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US look more closely at these successive expansions of 
monotheism. 

It has hitherto been assumed that all the phenomena 
which fetichism, astrolatry, polytheism, and monotheism 
have been employed to explain are physical pheno- 
mena ; and in the earliest stages of human culture, these 
were the only phenomena that forcibly attracted atten- 
tion and unremittingly demanded explanation. The 
phenomena to be explained were physical ; the expla- 
nation given was physical. The fetiches of the earliest 
age were the elements of nature and terrestrial objects 
animate and inanimate. The gods of astrolaters were 
either the heavenly bodies themselves or the powers 
whose highest function was to direct their movements 
and distribute their influences. The divinities of poly- 
theists were and are the creators, the preservers, the 
destroyers, and the renovators of the material universe. 
Even in monotheism the first and long the highest con- 
ception of the supreme will was that of an almighty 
One putting forth force, wielding power, warring down 
rebellious demons or equally rebellious men, punishing 
the former mth the fiery tortures of Tophet, and over- 
whelming the latter with the physical catastrophe of a 
deluge. These were low and imperfect notions of the 
divinity, but they corresponded with the low ajid im- 
perfect culture of the worshipper. Man is a physical 
being before he is anything else, stimulated by physi- 
cal passions, pressed by physical wants, environed by 
physical obstacles, contending against physical enemies, 
aided by physical appliances ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence he can raise his mind no higher than to 
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physical conceptions of the powers above hhn. But 
it shoujd never be forgotten that these conceptions, 
however seemingly grovelling, express a truth, more 
obscurely in fetichism, in astrolatry, and in polythedsm, 
more distinctiy in monotiieism, but in all a truth which, 
as all trutii must be, is salutary in its effects. That 
truth is that physical phenomena and their laws are 
subject to powers or to a power higher than humaiL 
To call such a belief, even in its less advanced forms, 
atheism with Archbishop Whately is to confound things 
that differ : to call it witii M. Comte a fiction is simply 
to contradict the patent facts of every day's experience 
and observation. The earliest worshippers felt what we 
still feel at the present day, they then expressed in 
their way what we now express in our way, that man is 
not all in all in this world ; that there is a power above 
him that imposes necessities, prescribes conditions, deter- 
mines the b^inning and the end of his career, and 
many of the circumstances that intervene between its 
two extremes ; and that to recognize this power is the 
irresistible dictate of a sound imderstanding and the 
healthy expression of natural feeling. That they limited 
the application of this general truth to tiie phenomena 
of physical nature and of physical existence was an in- 
evitable result of their merely physical culture. It is 
still indispensable to give it the same special application 
even when we know that it has a wider scope. 

Neither can individuals nor can society always live 
in physical conceptions and for physical ends. The 
time comes when the notion men acquire of the dignity 
of their own nature, gives the ascendancy in their esti- 
mation of themselves to the intellectual element above 
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the physical In the physical stage of their develop- 
ment, from the conscious force of their own wiH in con- 
trolling their own physical movements, they had been 
led intuitively to infer the existence of a higher will 
that controlled the physical movements of the world 
around them, and they are now in like manner led by 
the intellectual energy which they feel and exercise 
themselves and of which they witness the possessicm 
and exercise by others, to infer the existence of a 
supreme will not only exerting force, but possessing 
intelligence. In ourselves we see, we know, we ex- 
perience that mind exists, thinks and reasons, remem- 
hers the past, anticipates the future, compares and con- 
trasts, infers and concludes, receives and communicates 
thought, observes facts and discovers laws, constructs 
sciences and philosophies, creates societies, polities, go- 
vernments, institutions. To deny these products of 
mind were to deny our own existence, our daily life, 
and the habitual working of all that is within and 
around us. But the minds themselves that produce 
these effects, that elaborate these results, that contrive 
and execute, that reform and improve, and that ^ are 
always straining after higher and still higher, deeper 
and still deeper, wider and still wider ranges of thought 
and speculation — what are they, whence do they come, 
how are they to be explained ? These thinking, reason- 
ing, planning, active minds constitute a large and most 
important class of phenomena of the most positive 
character of which positive philosophy in some form or 
another is required to give some account. Moreover, 
not only are these minds, their diverse phenomena, the 
effects they produce, and the complicated, subtle, and 
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yet uniformly consistent laws of their operation to be 
explained; but there are also in the phenomena and 
laws of the material universe proofs of an intelligence 
transcending all human intelligence, and which it is the 
highest ambition and glory of the highest human in- 
telligence imperfectly to apprehend. Positive philo- 
sophy cannot ignore the facts of human intelligence or 
the facts of an intelligence more than human, and it 
demands an explanation of both. The allegation by 
M. Comte of defects, real or imaginary, which his 
microscopic vision claims to have discovered in the 
planetary arrangements and in animal organizations, 
does not weaken this demand; for if the defects are 
imaginary, the allegation of them only proves his o^vn 
presumption ; if real, the intelligence that discovered 
them is still to be explained ; while even on the latter 
supposition they are so minute that they dwindle into 
triviality and insignificance when compared with the 
vastness and grandeur, the order and beauty and 
wisdom of all the other parts of the system of nature. 
Mind, then, is everywhere at work within and aroimd 
and above and below us, and the genuine theistic 
positivist by the constitution of his nature feels himself 
placed under an imperative necessity of tracing all its 
forms and manifestations to one source. This is a great 
step in advance of the physical stage of monotheism. 
In that stage force was the highest capacity of man's 
nature that was called into requisition. It opened to 
him the only sphere he was competent to fill. It was 
the instrument for accomplishing the only ends he could 
conceive. And hence the divinity he worshipped was 
the personification of force, and force whether for the 
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purpose of punishment or reward, for the intimidation 
of enemies or the protection of friends, was the principal 
attribute with which the object of his reverence was 
endowed. To have conceived differently of God he 
must have risen above himself, above the circumstances 
in which he was placed and the influences that formed 
and moulded his character. But when those circum- 
stances and influences are changed, his conceptions 
of the divinity are changed also, and in virtue of the 
predominance of intellectual over physical culture he 
is enabled to recognize that the God of his adoration 
possesses not only supreme power, but supreme intelli- 
gence; that mind, thought, wisdom, rules the uni- 
verse ; and that the mental efforts of the msest of men 
are but feeble glimmerings from that centre of all 
light and of all truth. The mental process is the same 
in both cases, intuitive rather than ratiocinative ; but 
differing in this, that the stage of culture in the one is 
physical, in the other intellectual ; and that the result is 
in the one to conceive of God chiefly as the author of 
the material universe and of its laws, and in the other 
to conceive of him as the source of mind also and of 
the laws by which it is governed. Man henceforth be- 
comes a denizen of two worlds, the world of mind and 
the world of matter, which claim over him equal and 
concurrent jurisdiction, while he in the depths of his 
intimate consciousness recognizes that he possesses ca- 
pacities and sustains relations that ally him with both, 
and through both with that being who is at once the 
foimtain of all material force and of aU intellectual 
life. 

There are two abusive forms of this intellectual state, 

N 
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and they are here mentioned, both for the purpose of 
refuting the errors which they express, and for that of 
showing the place which they occupy in the history of 
religious belief. Both have been already briefly de- 
scribed as elements in the development of humanity 
according to M. Comte, one superseding the idea of God 
by that of nature, the other by that of law (pp. 143, 144) ; 
the former, the refinement of metaphysical speculation ; 
the latter, the refuge of anti-theistic positivism. 

M. Comte has frequentiy and justiy remarked on 
the unsatisfactory character and tendencies of natu- 
rism, but he does not appear clearly to have appre- 
hended the basis on which it rests or the elements of 
which it is composed. To understand these, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the stage of monotheism at which 
man is assumed to have arrived. He has come to con- 
ceive of himself as possessing a twofold nature con- 
sisting of body and of mind, as subject both to physical 
and inteUectual wants, and as exercising botii physical 
and intellectual capacities and aspirations; and as a 
natural and necessary sequence he raises his mind to 
the conception of God both as the source of material 
force and the centre of intellectual life. But in him- 
self he finds body and mind united in the same organi- 
zation which ministers alike to his physical and intel- 
lectual wants, capacities, and aspirations; and he is 
thus led, under various forms of reasoning more or less 
abstruse, and under various forms of expression more 
or less obscure, to extend the analogy and to conceive 
of God as the great soul of the universe and of the 
universe as the vast embodiment of God. Thus all is 
God and God is all ; and nature, the designation com- 
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men to both, is at once active and passive, actively 
communicating force and life, passively receiving and 
obeying the force and life communicated. It is evident 
that this metaphysical refinement could never have been 
devised if the human mind had always remained in the 
physical stage of monotheism, since it is only by the 
combination of the physical and the intellectual con- 
ceptions of God that it acquires the semblance of sup- 
port. And it is the semblance only, for a very little 
consideration will show that when regarded from the 
point of view which the antecedent forms of theistic 
belief present, it is a retrograde, not a progressive 
movement of thought; a degrading, not an elevating 
conception of deity. It is a retrograde movement of 
human thought, for the very terms that describe it 
prove that it is a universal fetichism, thus canying 
humanity back to the very lowest form of theistic 
belief fipom which it has emerged. It is a degrading 
conception of the Divine Being, for it deifies matter as 
well as mind ; baseness and vice and cruelty and crime, 
as weU as justice and truth and purity and goodness. 

The other abusive form of the intellectual state 
to which reference has been made, supersedes the idea 
of Grod by that of law. All intellectual effort ap- 
plied to the solution of the theistic problem conducts 
either to an affirmation, or to a negation, or to a 
compromise between the two. The affirmation is 
theism; the compromise is naturism; the negation 
is anti-theistic positivism. Of anti-theistic positivism 
law is the last result and the highest principle, and M. 
Comte the great advocate and apostle. He is able to 
detect the deficiencies and expose the pretensions of 

n2 
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naturism : he is not able to perceive the self-contra- 
dictions and the baselessness of anti-theistic positivism, 
that is, of law without a lawgiver. We have seen that 
naturism makes of the universe a huge fetich, a mun- 
dane god, a divine world ; and thus of the error and 
the truth which the primitive fetichism contains, it 
adopts the error and rejects the truth, ascribing a ficti- 
tious personality to the world, and denying a real per- 
sonality and an intelligent ^vill to God. Anti-theistic 
positivism is less scrupulous and more consistent, and 
sternly sweeps away at one stroke the truth and the 
error alike. With naturism it denies all superhuman 
volition and intelligence. Against naturism it refuses 
all reverence for its world-god or its god-world. It 
acknowledges only phenomena and laws ; the special 
facts which are called phenomena, the general facts 
which constitute laws. Beyond these nothing is known, 
nothing is knowable. But its fearless inconsistency, 
however honest, is blind and deaf and dumb, for it 
does not deign to see or to hear or to explain any 
thing but what is consistent with its own assumptions. 
It affords no explanation of that intelligence which is 
intuitively seen and heard and felt and acknowledged 
in those very phenomena and laws which are the sole 
objects of its research, nor even of that human intelli- 
gence by which those phenomena and laws are appre- 
hended; and it startles and confounds the unbiassed 
inquirer by constructing, as has been shoAvn, its entire 
apparatus of thought and speculation on that very truth 
which it ostentatiously denounces as a fiction. Still 
further, even in the conception of law no advantage is 
gained ; but on the contrary a disadvantage is incurred 
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by anti-theistic positivism. No advantage is gained, 
for the conception of law in theistic positivism, to say 
the least, may be and is as clear, as strong, and as well- 
defined as on the opposite theory : a disadvantage is ' 
incurred, for in anti-theistic positivism while law is 
affirmed, the sole adequate support of law is removed, 
and by inevitable consequence the belief in its stability 
shaken. The conclusion is that naturism and anti- 
theistic positivism are both retrograde movements of the 
intellect; that in so far as they are anti-theistic they 
afford no aid towards the solution of the most difficult 
problems of human existence ; and that on the contrary 
they either confuse and obscure our notions of man, of 
the world, and of God, or leave wholly unexplained 
and inexplicable their mutual relations. 

Does intellect furnish the highest conception of God ? 
Can we form no higher idea of God than as mind, the 
seat, the centre, and the source of thought? The 
answer to these questions is found in raising ourselves 
to a just conception of the capacities of our own nature. 
Is intellectual power the highest capacity of that nature ? 
When all the ideas in the human mind have been 
brought into the strictest logical sequence, has man at- 
tained all the perfection of which he is capable ? The 
pertinence of the answer derived from this source will 
be perceived, when it is considered that it is the same 
positive source from which all the previous forms of 
theistic belief have been drawn. Man feels a vital force 
within himself, and transfers the idea of that force to 
the external world: hence fetichism. He invests the 
principal manifestations of that force with distinct per- 
sonality : hence polytheism. He concentrates all these 
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personalities in one: hence monotheism. In these 
changes it is assumed that he lives a life predominantlj 
physical, and therefore whether he worship fetich, gods, 
or Grod, his worship is the worship of force. The form 
of his own character determines the form given in his 
mindj[to the character of the power he adores. But he 
does not always live a mere physical life. He learns to 
think, and thinking becomes the confirmed habit of his 
mind and the leading feature of his character ; and in 
this as in the preceding state, he transfers this elevated 
conception of his own nature to the great object of his 
worship. God is no longer the mere author of force, 
but also of mind, of thought, of intelligence. The 
question then recurs, Does the process stop here ? Can 
we think no higher of ourselves than as embodied in- 
tellect ? No higher of God than as incorporeal spirit ? 
No higher of either than as merely perceiving the rela- 
tions of ideas without regard, for instance, to the moral 
qualities of those relations ? 

To illustrate this difference, let us suppose a per- 
son who is able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of two to four is the same as that of four to eight 
In this perception the intellect alone is concerned; 
that is, the relation alone is contemplated, not any 
moral quality of the relation. The relation is pro- 
nounced true, not good or bad. There is no moral 
sentiment, no sentiment of approbation or of disapproba- 
tion, connected with it in the mind. Suppose now, the 
same person able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of vice to misery is the same as that of virtue to happi- 
ness. It is quite possible to contemplate this relation 
also from the same point of view, that is, with the in- 
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tellect only, without any reference to the moral quality 
of the relation, pronouncing the relation true, not good, 
and not accompanying it with any sentiment of moral ap- 
probation. In that case since the person supposed takes 
into account only the relation, not the moral quality of 
the relation, since he regards the relation only from the 
intellectual, not from the moral, point of view, he must 
be held not to have attained to a perception of his own 
moral capacities and destinies, and by necessary conse- 
quence to be as yet destitute of a perception of the 
moral character and government of God. The two per- 
ceptions go hand in hand : the latter cannot exist with- 
out the former; and as certainly the former will pro- 
duce the latter. Suppose, then, once more, that the indi- 
vidual in question clearly and fully, profoundly and ear- 
nestly, apprehends not only the relation, but the moral 
quality of the relation ; that it constitutes a law indelibly 
engraven on his whole being to deter from that which is 
morally evil, to attract to that which is morally good ; 
and that in common with all human kind he is subject 
to the law which this indestructible moral relation ex- 
presses. In this case, what a volume of instruction, full 
of warning and of wisdom, does it open for his perusal I 
What a grand and ennobling revelation does it make to 
him of himself, the dignity of his nature, the reach of 
his faculties^ the destinies of his race I Above all, what 
a grander and still more ennobling I'evelation does it 
make of the Being who established that relation, who 
constituted that nature, who impressed that law, and 
of whose character that relation, that nature, and 
that law may be accepted as the expressions ! Hence- 
forth man conceives of himself not only as a sentient 
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being having material wants, not only as a thinking 
being having intellectual capacities, but also as a moral 
being sustaining moral responsibilities. From his own 
physical nature he had inferred the existence of a power 
greater than himself producing all physical phenomena. 
From his own intellectual nature he had inferred the 
existence of mind transcending his own and giving birth 
to all the phenomena of thought. And now from his 
own moral nature he infers with the same intuitive 
conviction the existence of a moral ruler to whom he 
and all moral beings are subject. The process of thought 
is identical in each case ; the conclusion is irresistible in 
all; and the result is to fill the mind with the most 
positive, the most sublime, and the most salutary con- 
ception by which it can be penetrated and possessed, 
the conception of God controlling all matter, informing 
all mind, inspiring and educing all goodness. 

It will be seen that in this section no attempt has 
been made to construct a regular argument in support 
of the existence of a supreme will. The history of the 
formation of the idea of God in the human mind, as 
given by M. Comte, has been assumed, and it has been 
shown that the true analysis and just interpretation of 
the facts of that history not only do not prove that the 
idea is a fiction, as he uniformly asserts, but afford strong 
ground for beUeving that it is a profound and essential 
truth ; and that' by plain and indisputable concessions 
which he himself has made its truth must even be 
deemed indispensable to the soundness and stability of 
his own positive philosophy. The anti-theist is the 
assailant, and therefore the position that has been taken 
is not offensive but defensive. The assailant is pre- 
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eminently a positivist, theoretically the most positive of 
positi\dsts, and therefore the process of thought to which 
appeal has been made is that which he himself has fur- 
nished, and which in its primary element is positive, not 
speculative; immediate, not mediate; instinctive, not 
reflective ; intuitive, not ratiocinative. On this ground 
alone, -without the aid of direct and formal argument, 
the mind may arrive, in accordance Avith its primitive 
and fundamental faculties, at an assured conviction of 
the existence of a supreme intelligent will working in 
nature, life, and society. It is worthy of consideration 
whether this is not the true basis of all theistic belief 
whatsoever; whether all the direct and formal argu- 
ments, a posteriori^ a piori^ or nioralj in so far as they 
possess real value, do not resolve themselves into this 
process of thought ; and whether it does not possess that 
character of universality which is appropriate to so great 
a truth, and which adapts it to the apprehension and 
appreciation of all men in every condition of life and in 
every grade of culture. 

Whether the appeal is made to intuition or to reason, 
it would be self-deceptive to hold that by either the one 
or the other form of thought we can completely bridge 
the space that separates the finite from the infinite, 
the conditioned from the unconditioned, the imperfect 
from the perfect. Intuition, resting on strictly positive 
grounds, the physical, intellectual, and moral facts of 
human consciousness, by a natural logic as instanta- 
neous as it is convincing, leaps to the conclusion that 
man and the world in which he lives are embraced and 
ruled by a power, an intelligence, and a moral will 
transcendently superhuman. On the one hand it is 
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maintamed that no reasoning can disprove this con- 
clusion, because it does not spring from reasoning, but 
from the primary and fundamental perceptions of the 
mind of man, perceptions as primary and fundamental 
as those which establish that he himself exists. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that this conclusion hUa 
short of the wants of humanity which earnestly seeks 
repose and strength in the belief of a being, not merely 
superhuman, but infinite in all perfection. Such a be- 
lief the necessarily limited scope of our experience and 
observation and of the positive phenomena that come 
within our knowledge, does not and cannot create. The 
imperfect cannot produce belief in the perfect, the con- 
ditioned in the unconditioned, the finite in the infinite. 
If to obtain the guidance which intuition does not 
supply we have recourse to reason, it may be deemed to 
carry us much farther, from the same foundation to 
build higher the temple in which we worship, and to 
invest with a loftier sanctity the Being whom we adore. 
Reason is not the reason of one man, or of many men, 
or of all men. It is the true perception of the real 
relations of all beings and existences, independent of 
all individual consciousnesses, experiences, observations, 
reflections, and reasonings ; and when man has made 
his individual reason to coincide with this universal rea- 
son, he may justly suppose that he has attained a point 
of union between the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
the fijiite and the infinite — ^that while his feet touch the 
earth his spirit communes with the etemaL This is not 
a mere phantasy, but a truth striking its roote deep into 
the soul of man, and rising high towards the throne of 
God, for this universal reason finds its congenial soil in 
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man, and man finds in God its seat, its centre, and its 
fulness. Its resting-place is in man ; its home is in God. 
If man ceased to exist, universal reason would still be ; 
but on the contrary, the conception of universal reason 
demands the supposition of the existence of a being in 
whom it inheres and of whose nature it is the expres- 
sion. Such a being is God, and thus the conception of 
universal reason seems to raise us still nearer to the 
conception of one who is its necessary source. Yet 
there is this alloy with the pure gold, this deduction 
from the practical value of the conception of universal 
reason when regarded as a means of raising the mind to 
a belief in Grod, that from the necessary imperfection of 
human nature our notions of what constitutes universal 
or right reason are often very loose and indeterminate, 
and that the deductions from those notions cannot but 
partake of the same character and be proportionately 
weakened. When we endeavour to discover what uni- 
versal reason teaches and to bring our individual reason 
into subjection to it, we can do so only by reasoning, 
and what can be established by reasoning may be over- 
thrown by reasoning. What appears to one man consis- 
tent, appears to another inconsistent, mth right reason. 
What to one man appears the dictate of universal reason, 
to another is that of private and individual reason. To 
ascend by the individual reason, that is, by reasoning, 
to the universal reason in which there is no reasoning, 
is impossible. In the ascent there is a limit reached 
which is impassable to the highest human faculties. 
The gulf between the finite and the infinite, the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned, always remains. 

In the inability both of intuition and of reason to 
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cross this gulf, are we to assume that the unconditioned 
and infinite one does not exist ? This would be to fall 
into the grave error of assuming that our conceptions 
are the sole measure of reality ; that whatever we con- 
ceive must be real, and that whatever is real must be 
within our conception. The former proposition may be 
true, the latter must be false. All our conceptions pro- 
bably have some real foundation, for although we may 
form the unreal conception, for instance, of a mountain 
of pure gold, yet the elements of that conception, 
mountain and gold, are real. But it does not follow 
that whatever is real must be within our conception and 
that what is not within our conception must be unreal 
This would be to subordinate, not man to the imiverse, 
but the universe to man, a source of error on which 
M. Comte has largely and justly dwelt. It would 
amount in truth to the deification of man, not merely 
to his apotheosis after death, but to his deification while 
still living, making him the sum of all being. But 
while on the one hand we guard against this error, how 
are we on the other to distinguish the inconceivable 
reality whom we call God from the conceivable imre- 
alities of fetichism and polytheism with which M. Comte 
confounds that reality under the common category of 
fictions ? What processes of thought, what faculties of 
the mind are called into requisition in adhering to that 
reality while we reject these unrealities ? 

One man can speak for one man only ; and what may 
satisfy the judgment and conscience of one may not satisfy 
those of another. It may err on the side either of cre- 
dulity or of incredulity, of extreme facility or of extreme 
tenuity of belief. Without seeking therefore to express 
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more than individual conviction and Avithout desiring 
to impose that conviction upon others, the following 
may be offered as a brief summary of the whole case. 
By the intuitive process already described, on the 
strongest grounds of positive philosophy, the mind 
arrives at an assured conviction of the existence of a 
power, an intelligence, and a will altogether superhu- 
man, a conviction as assured as that which man has of 
his own existence. At this point without going one 
step farther, for the thinker who accepts this conclusion, 
M. Comte's theory of law without a lawgiver, of anti- 
theistic positivism, is wholly and for ever negatived. 
Henceforth for such a thinker positive philosophy must 
be theistic. Proceeding onward in the exercise of 
reason, that is, of human reason or of reasoning, the 
mind arrives at the still* higher conviction of a universal 
reason of which occasional manifestations are made 
even through the feeble faculties and the dim concep- 
tions of man, but which finds its permanent seat and 
its most glorious revelations in that superhuman power, 
intelligence, and will before apprehended. That power, 
intelligence, and will are regarded as expressions of the 
universal reason, and that universal reason is a brief 
and simple enunciation of an unconditioned and infinite 
personality, obscured to our conceptions only by the 
necessary imperfection of our intellect and our defective 
moral culture. The imperfection of our intellect is 
an insuperable and irremovable barrier; but in this 
emergency the moral element comes into operation to 
purify, to elevate, to brighten, and to intensify our con- 
ception of God. Intuition is phenomenal and positive : 
its conclusions through the objects of consciousness 
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and perception can reach only to the superhuman. 
Human reason, that is reasoning, is intellectual and 
speculative, and while it deals with the highest concep- 
tions, its conclusions must partake of the weakness and 
limitation of the human &culties. But the moral ele- 
ment in man is the human expression, not of the 
human reason only, but of the universal reason, and 
just in proportion as that element is developed, culti- 
vated, and matured, the mind rises to higher and 
holier and worthier conceptions of God. 

It cannot be maintained and it is not affirmed that the 
anti-theist is necessarily immoral. This would be to con- 
tradict patent fSeu^ts and to calumniate the virtuous unbe- 
liever : the moral element in man is too deeply seated to 
be dislodged by any intellectual belief or misbelief or 
disbelief whatsoever. But it is affirmed and it may be 
successfully maintained that the moral element is the 
only solid foundation on which faith in God as the all- 
perfect one can be built ; that in proportion as moral 
culture is deepened and widened and strengthened, 
fiaith in Grod will grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength ; that in proportion as moral culture, in- 
dividually or socially, is neglected, faith in God, personal 
and national, will become weak and wavering, formal and 
impractical ; that by a reflex operation in proportion as 
faith in God, as the moral ruler of the universe, is 
shaken, private and public morality wiU be shaken also ; 
and that in proportion as that faith is on just grounds 
profoundly impressed on the general conviction, moral 
culture will be extended, moral objects and ends pro- 
moted, and man will rise to a true appreciation of his 
own high moral dignity and destiny. Faith in God as 
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mere intellectual belief has no more value or force than 
any other doubtful or disputable speculation of the 
understanding : it possesses all the virtue which theists 
and theologians ascribe to it solely in consequence of the 
moral relations which it recognizes, expresses, and en- 
joins. And this intimate connection between faith and 
morality is itself an additional proof of the reality of 
the object of faith, for without such an object where 
would be the basis of that morality the obligation of 
which theists and anti-theists unite in affirming ? Thus 
to the theist God becomes, instead of a figment of the 
imagination, a solemn and sublime reality; the source 
of all being and the support of all morality ; to whose 
existence our own moral nature with an ever-increasing 
distinctness of utterance constantly testifies ; and whose 
idea is indissolubly interwoven in all the multiplied 
mazes of life, of society, and of history. It is not 
merely, as has been said, that we see in God a reflec- 
tion of ourselves. This is only a part of the truth. 
The other half is that we also see in ourselves a reflec- 
tion of God. First, from the contemplation of our 
own nature we ascend to an imperfect knowledge of 
Grod ; and next from the height thus attained we with 
better knowledge and greater confidence interpret the 
phenomena of our own nature. There may or may 
not be other beings, other worlds, and other systems 
exhibiting more perfect representations of the divine 
attributes; but we can conceive of God only by the 
aid of those rays of heavenly light that have been 
permitted to penetrate our own glassy essence. 

When we arrive at the conviction, first of law, and 
then of will, the question arises whether they can co- 
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exist, whether they are not incompatible, whether they 
do not neutralize each other. No one who closely con- 
siders this question will refuse to admit that there are 
difficulties belonging to it which he cannot wholly solve. 
All that we can do is to place ourselves in direct re- 
lation with the undoubted facts of our existence and 
to put upon those facts the most consistent interpreta- 
tion of which they appear to us susceptible, not form- 
ing fanciful notions of what ought to be, but true 
notions of what is. There are two sides of this ques- 
tion, according as it is assumed or affirmed that law 
negatives will or that will negatives law, the latter being 
the assumption of certain theists, the former the affia*- 
mation of positive anti-theists. That law negatives 
will is an unsupported assertion which gains no ad- 
ditional strength by M. Comte's frequent reiteration of 
it. The proofs of necessary law and of an intelligent 
will in our experience and observation remain undeni- 
able, and no hardihood of assertion can annul them ; and 
when an attempt is made to bring both into logical 
connection, the mind not only without violence to its 
powers but on the contrary with a clear perception of 
necessary congruity, believes that law must proceed 
from a lawgiver, beneficent laws from a moral ruler. 
To disjoin an intelligent will from necessary law is to 
shake our confidence in the perpetuity and salutary 
operation of law itself. On the other hand the assump- 
tion sometimes made by theists that will on occasion 
supersedes, over-rides, estops law, is inconsistent with 
the idea of perfection and immutability which enters 
into our conception of God, so that we can no more 
coherently conceive of will without law than of law 
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without will. The conception of law without Avill is 
that of agency without an agent : the conception of 
will without law is that of an agent without agency. 
Law and will therefore in virtue of the very nature of 
the joint conception of them formed in the mind are 
not to be apprehended as standing opposed in their 
nature and as counterworking each other in fact. The 
di\dne will is constantly expressing itself in necessary 
law. Necessary law is the constant expression of the 
divine will. It is not denied that in this mode of con- 
ceiving law and ^vill there are practical difficulties aris- 
ing Out of the physical ills, the intellectual errors, and the 
moral obliquities of human life. No ingenuity can wholly 
remove, no theory can fully explain, these difficulties. 
But it is believed that they will be gradually lessened 
in force and at last disappear in substance in pro- 
portion as every individual mind becomes practically 
imbued with the conviction of the moral ends of life, 
the moral destinies of humanity, and the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived may 
be resolved into two propositions ; jirst^ that from the 
phenomena of the universe the existence of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God, 
may be legitimately inferred ; and second^ that from the 
attributes of the phenomena something may be legiti- 
mately inferred respectmg tfce attributes of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God. 
Both these propositions have been denied ; but while 
the denial of the former involves the denial of the latter, 
the denial of the latter does not involve the denial of 
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the former, and th^y require therefore to be separately 
considered. 

The most uncompromising opponent of the former 
proposition is M. Auguste Comte, who, throughout his 
work on Positive Philsosophy, maintains that the causes, 
whether primary or final, of phenomena and their modes 
of production, are inaccessible to the human faculties, 
and do not therefore constitute legitimate objects of 
scientific or philosophical investigation, and that the only 
legitimate objects of such investigation are facts and 
their laws ; that is, their constant relations of succession 
or of similarity. Mr. Mill has in one passage given in 
his adhesion to this doctrine,* and has defended M. 
Comte from the alleged misapprehension of Mr. Whewell, 
who is represented as having erroneously assumed that 
by excluding the investigation of causes, M. Comte had 
excluded that of all the most general truths. It may 
readily be admitted that M. Comte has shown himself, 
notwithstanding his doctrine of causation, both willing 
to discuss and able to elucidate some of the most im- 
portant general truths; but there is one which that 
doctrine directly leads him to negative, viz. the being 
of a God, which, if regarded as resting on tenable 
grounds, must be pronounced the most general of all 
truths. Does Mr. Mill mean, what M. Comte certainly 
means by his doctrine of causation, to refuse all recog- 

f 

* " I most full J af^ree with M. Comte that ultimate, or in the phraseologj 




similarity' 

which exist among phenomena themselves (not forgetting so far as anj eon- 
stancy can be traced, their relations of co-existence) are the only subjects of 
rational investigation. When I speak of causation, I have nothing in view 
other than those constant relations." Mill's System of Logic, i. 422. 
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nition of God as the efficient cause of the universe ? Or, 
which is more probable, does Mr. Mill mean that all we 
know of God is and must be derived from the constant 
relations of succession or of similarity among pheno- 
mena ? If the latter, then this includes an admission 
of the existence of God, and Mr. Mill is not so much 
in accord with M. Comte as the passage cited would 
imply. If the former, then Mr. Mill is not in perfect 
accord with himself; for in another passage he admits 
the simple existence at least of a noumenon, an un- 
known cause, and yet an efficient cause, of certain given 
phenomena, a noumenon too, independent of, and con- 
tradistinguished fi-om, those phenomena.* M. Comte 
holds it to be unscientific and unphilosophical to take 
any account whatsoever of causes, above all, of a primary 
cause. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, when he is not de- 
fending M. Comte or controverting Mr. Whewell, but 
expounding his own doctrine in his own name and on 

* " Sequences and co-existences are not only asserted respecting phenomena ; 
we make propositions also respecting those hidden causes of phenomena which 
are named substances and attributes. A substance, however, being to us 
nothing but either that which causes, or that which is conscious of, phenomena ; 
and the same being true, mutatis mutandis, of attributes ; no assertion can be 
made at least with a meaning concerning those unknown and unknowable entities 
(beyimd their mere existence) except in virtue of the phenomena by which alone 
they manifest themselves to our faculties. When we say Socrates was con- 
temporary with the Peloponnesian war, the foundation of this assertion, aa of 
all assertions concerning substances, is an assertion concerning the phenomena 
which they exhibit, namely, that the series of facts by whicTi Socrates mani- 
fested himself to mankind and the series of mental states which constituted his 
earthly existence, went on simultaneously with the series of facts known by the 
name of the Peloponnesian war. Still, the proposition does not assert that 
alone ; ii asserts that the thing in itself, the noumenon Socbates, was existing, 
and doina or experiencing those various facts, during the same time. Co-exist- 
ence ana sequence, therefore, may be afBrmed or denied not only between 
phenomena, but between noumeua, or between a noumenon and pnenomena. 
And there is one kitid of assertion which niay he made respecting noumena, inde- 
pendentlg of the phenomena irhich are their sensible manifestation ; the assertion 
of their simple existence. But what is a noumenon? An unknown cause. In 
affirming, therefore, the existence of a noumenon, we affirm causation." System 
of Logic, i. 134, 135. 

02 
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his own behalf, clearly teaches that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with sound reason and good logic to make pro- 
positions affirming or denying the existence, the mere 
existence, the simple existence of a noumenon, an un- 
known cause, an unkowable entity, such as the nou- 
menon Socrates, which Was a thing in itself distinct 
from the facts of his life, and conceivable as existing and 
doing or experiencing those various facts which were 
its sensible manifestation. AVe thus acquire from Mr. 
Mill, in opposition to M. Comte, the admission that it 
is compatible with strictly logical forms of thought 
and within the domain of science and philosophy, to 
treat of the causes of phenomena as well as of pheno- 
mena themselves, and to affirm or deny propositions re- 
specting the existence at least of such causes, considered 
as noumena only, apart from phenomena, unkno^vn 
causes, unknown and unknoAvable entities. 

No other or better foundation is required on which to 
build a stable theistic belief. M. Comte exclusively re- 
cognizes phenomena and their relations, and by necessary 
consequence rejects the consideration of noumena as 
causes and of the relations which they sustain. He 
broadly denies that from the phenomena of the universe 
even the simple existence of such a noumenon as we call 
God can be legitimately inferred. To make such a propo- 
sition, he holds to be beyond the province of reason ; to 
draw such an inference, to be neither sound in logic nor 
true in fact. The rationality of this conclusion will be 
best estimated by applying the principle which it in- 
volves to the interpretation of some plain proposition, 
that for instance which has been already cited from Mr. 
Mill : Socrates tvas contemporary vjith tlie Pehponnesian 
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"icar. According to 3L C*xiii«r. this pn>pasition affirms 
the co-existence of the pheQ«>menA coostitiicing the lite 
of Socrates, with the phea«>menai constitating the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; bat it affirms nothing more, nothing at 
all respecting the thing itseK the noomenon Socrates, 
as at least existing and dcnng or experiencing those 
phenomena. In this view, the phenomena of the life of 
Socrates form legitimate objects of investigation: but 
even the existence of the noumenon Socrates is ignored. 
The hidden, invisible, miknown caose of those pheno- 
mena is regarded as if it did not exist, and its existence 
is held to form no legitimate object of scientific or philo- 
sophical inquir\~. Those and those only who accept this 
as a just conclusion, will be satisfied with the further 
proposition that the phenomena of motion, of order, and 
of life exist in the universe, but that we are not called 
upon to refer them to a noumenon, a hidden, invisible, 
unknown, and unknowable cause. If the phenomena 
of the life of Socrates demand a noumenon, so do tlie 
phenomena of the universe. If it is irrational and 
absurd to deny such a noiunenon as the unknown cause 
of tlie phenomena of the life of Socrates, much more 
irrational and absurd is it to deny such a noumenon 
as the unkno^vn cause of the phenomena of the universe. 
This conclusion aloue constitutes the essential principle 
of theism. He who believes in the existence of a cause 
of all things, however otherwise unknown and unknow- 
able, a cause whose existence binds in co-existence and 
sequence all the phenomena of the univei'se, is a theist. 
While M. Comtc denies the former of the two propo- 
sitions that have been stated, Mr. Mill denies the latter 
only. He admits, as we have seen, the simple existence 
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of noumena as unknown causes, unknown and unknow- 
able entities, and even the relations of co-existence and 
sequence between noumena, and between a noumenon 
and phenomena ; but he also affirms, that all we know 
of objects is the sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations, and that 
there is no affinity between the sensible qualities of those 
objects and their inherent nature.* In support of this 
view he cites the names of Berkeley and Locke, of Kant 
and Brown, and quotes the authority of Cousin; and 
he extends this doctrine from matter or body to mind, 
of which, considered in itseli^ he affirms that we can 
predicate nothing but the series of its own feelings.! 

* " All ice know of objects is the sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations." — "There is not the slightest 
reason for believing that wliat we call the sensible qualities of the object are a 
type of any tiling inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to its own nature. A 
cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ; an east wind is not like the feel- 
ing of cold, nor is heat like the steam of boiling water ; why then should 
matter resemble our sensations? why should tlie inmost nature of fire or water 
resemble the impressions made by these objects upon our senses ? And if not 
on the principle of resemblance, on what other principle can the manner in 
which objects affect us through our senses afford us any msight into the inlierent 
nature of tnose objects ? It mar therefore safely be laid down as a truth both 
obvious in itself and admitted oy all whom it is necessary to ,take into con- 
sideration that of the outward world we know and can know absolutely 
nothing, except the sensations which we experience from it." System of Logic, 
i. 78-81. 

f " As our conception of a body is that of an unknown exciting cause of sensa- 
tions, so our conception of a mind is that of an unknown recipient or percipient 
of them ; and not of them alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is the 
mysterious something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the mysterious 
something which feels and thinks." — ** On the inmost nature of the thinking 
principle, as well as on the inmost nature of matter, we are and with our human 
faculties must always remain entirely in the dark. All which we are aware of even 
in our own minds, is a certain ' thread of consciousness ;' a series of feelings, 
that is, of sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less numerous 
and complicated. There is a something I call myself, or by another form of 
expression, my mind, which I consider as distinct from these sensations, 
thoughts, &c. ; a something which I conceive to be not the tlioughts, but the 
being that has the thoughts, and which I can conceive as existing for ever in a 
state of (juiescence, without any thoughts at all. But what this being is, 
although it is myself, I have no knowledge, further than the series of its states 
of consciousness. As bodies manifest themselves to me only through the 
sensations of which I regard them as the causes, so the thinking principle or 
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It is evident that this view of our neceaBarr ignorance 
of the inherent nature of objects most be deemed to 
apply not only to mind as well as to matter, but a 
fortiori to the diyine mind as well as to the human, and 
that applied to the former it has a direct bearing on the 
theistic condnsion to which we hare been condacted bv 
the preceding investigation. Let us inquire what that 
bearing is. 

The first ^ling to be noticed in Mr. Mill's statements 
on this question is, that in affirming our ignorance of 
the inherent nature of things, whether material or mentals 
he does not deny, but on the contrary distinctly affirms 
the existence of those things themselves, that is. of niattiT 
and of mind. The one thins: which mav In* assertinl 
of a noumenon, independently of the pheuoinoutt which 
are its sensible manifestation, is its existeiKw IUhIv^ 
although an unknown, is a real exciting i^aust* of 8«eii* 
sations. Mind, although an unknown, is a real I'tvi* 
pient or percipient of those sensations and of all our 
other feelings. Body, however mysterious, is a roal 
something which excites the mind to feel. Mind, how- 
ever mysterious, is a real something which feels and 
thinks. He apparently accepts the doi*trine of Kiuxt, 
that there exists a universe of "things in themselves" 
(noumena), totally distinct from the universe c£ pht^ 
nomena or of things as they appear to our senses ; and 
he believes that there is a something which he calls 
himself or his mind, distinct from his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, and volitions, a something which is 

mind in my own nature makes itself known to me only by the feeling* of 
which it is conscious. I know nothini? about myself save my capaciMes of 
feeling or being conscious (including of course thinking and willing)," Svatem 
of Logic, i. 81, 82. 
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not the thoughts but the being that has the thoughts. 
In the same way the theist, while admitting that he 
knows nothing, and can know nothing, of the inmost 
nature of the divine being, may logically affirm that 
his existence is as certain as that of the matter of our 
own bodies and of the percipient and thinking principle 
within us. He that denies the existence of the inform- 
ing mind of the universe must also consistently deny the 
existence of body, the mysterious something which excites 
the mind to feel, and of mind the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks. He that believes in the existence 
of body and of mind may, and consistently must, believe 
also in the existence of God. 

The second point to be noticed in Mr. Mill's state- 
ments is, that our alleged necessary ignorance of the 
inherent nature of matter and mind does not prevent 
him from ascribing the attributes of quality, quantity, 
and relation, including the relations of succession and 
simultaneity, of likeness and iinlikeness, to those sub- 
stances. It is true that he carefully notes that by the 
attributes of bodies he means nothing more than the 
sensations which they excite in us or others ; and by the 
attributes of mind, the states of the mind itself and the 
thoughts or emotions which it excites in other minds. 
Thus the quality of whiteness ascribed to an object is 
merely a form of language by which we express, the 
sensation of white which the presence of that object 
excites ; the quantity of an object, a form of language 
to express the sensation of more or less when compared 
with some assumed standard ; the relation of any two 
objects, a form of language to express some fact or phe- 
nomenon into which they both enter as parties con- 
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cemed; and the relations, in particular, of succession 
and simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness, forms of 
language to express our own states of consciousness 
respecting the related objects which are said to exist 
in succession or together, to be like or to be unlike. In 
short, the distinction made between the properties of 
things and the sensations we receive from them, is held 
to originate merely in the convenience of discourse, and 
not to belong to the nature of the things themselves. 
The attributes ascribed to minds as well as to bodies are 
maintained to be wholly and solely groimded upon states 
of feeling or consciousness in ourselves, without any 
knowledge of the internal constitution of body or of 
mind itself. Let all this be fully admitted: let it be 
fully admitted that it is only through the medium of 
our own sensations, perceptions, and states of conscious- 
ness, that we know anything of the properties of objects, 
and that the descriptions of those properties may rather 
be considered as descriptions of our own sensations, 
perceptions, and states of mind. Still, with this un- 
qualified admission, it must not be forgotten that those 
properties, whether of mind or of matter, are real and 
not fictitious conceptions of the mind ; that is, not only 
real conceptions in the mind, but conceptions of realities 
oviside of the mind. The supposed sensations and states 
of consciousness in any given case do not spring up in 
the mind self-originated, nor are they originated by the 
mind itself, but by the terms of the supposition they are 
derived from external objects, each of which produces 
a special class of sensations and mental states. Not only 
then are those sensations and mental states real, but the 
objects themselves, however inscrutable to us their in- 
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most nature, and their attributes however peculiar, un- 
resolvable, and inexplicable, are not less real ; for, in the 
language of Mr. Mill (i. 74), " we can no more imagine 
a substance without attributes than we can imagine attri- 
butes without a substance." 

To apply this to the question under consideration. 
As, on the sole grounds of sensation and conscious- 
ness, attributes are ascribed to matter and to mind, 
without pretending to understand or explain the in- 
most nature of either, so the theist affirms that the 
contemplation of the phenomena of the universe com- 
pels him to ascribe to the divine being attributes of 
power and wisdom and goodness, grounded solely upon 
the states of feeling and consciousness in his own mind 
without irreverently pretending to penetrate into the 
arcana of the divine essence. If the principles of logic 
permit us to ascribe attributes to the mysterious some- 
thing called matter which excites the mind to feel, and 
to the mysterious something called mind which feels and 
thinks, attributes groimded on the states of our own 
feelings and consciousness, it cannot be deemed illogical 
on the same grounds of feeling and consciousness, to 
ascribe to the mysterious something called God those 
attributes of greatness and of goodness that are sug- 
gested to our minds by the phenomena of the universe. 
K the attributes ascribed to matter, that is, the sensa- 
tions derived from it, teach us that matter, however 
incomprehensible in its nature, is something real in 
itself; if the attributes ascribed to the human mind, 
that is, its own states of consciousness, con^ince us 
that the mind, although equally incomprehensible in its 
nature, is also something real in itself; why should not 
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our mental perceptions of superhuman phenomena con- 
duct us to the belief of a still greater reality than either 
possessed to our apprehension of corresponding attri- 
butes, although the internal constitution of that reality 
is hidden from us, like that of our own minds, in the 
deepest mystery ? 

In the tvvo preceding considerations we have a strictly 
logical ba^ supplied by Mr. Mill for theistic belief; 
first, for a belief in the simple existence of God, and 
second, for a belief in those attributes Avhich actual 
phenomena permit us to ascribe to him, both beliefs 
grounded, not on a pretended knowledge of what he is 
in himself, but on a real knowledge of what he is in. 
relation to us and to our own states of consciousness 
and perception. Belief in the existence and attributes 
of God rests on foundations precisely similar to those 
on which rests belief in the existence and attributes 
of the substances called matter and mind. On the sup- 
position that we know nothing of matter and of mind 
in themselves, we yet rationally may and do believe in 
their existence and attributes: on the supposition that 
we know nothing of God in himself, we yet rationally 
may and do believe in his existence and attributes. To 
deny the existence and attributes of matter or of mind, 
or to deny the existence and attributes of God, is equally 
in each case to deny our own sensations and mental 
states. This conclusion will remain, whatever difference 
of opinion may exist respecting the remarks that are to 
follow. 

The third consideration to be suggested on this sub- 
ject is whether the statements made by Mr. Mill and 
M. Cousin respecting our total ignorance of the inherent 
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nature of things, although mainly just, do not require 
some qualification, a qualification indeed furnished by 
themselves in seeming, if not in real, contradiction. 
Thus M. Cousin says* that we do not know what causes 
are in themselves, and that reason even forbids the 
inquiry, but, he adds, it is very evident, a priori^ that 
they are not in themselves what they are in relation to 
us, since the presence of the subject necessarily modifies 
their action. That is, he first afltens that we do not, 
and then in the same breath that we do, know causes in 
themselves, for to know by a prion reasoning that they 
are not in themselves what they are in relation to us is 
surely to know something respecting them. If all that 
we know of A is that it is not B, this certainly tells us 
nothing of what the nature of A is, but it does tell us 
what the nature of A is not, and thus by a negation it 
is at least the first step towards an afltanative know- 
ledge of A. 

Mr. Mill makes still more explicit admissions, scarcely 
consistent with our alleged total ignorance of the 
inherent nature of things. Thus, arguing against 
entities per se called qualities which he identifies with 
the exploded occult causes of the schools, he says 
that the cause which excites in us any given sensation, 
as that of whiteness, is not the presence of a distinct 
entity called a quality, the quality of whiteness, but the 
presence of the white object itself, and that to explain 
why the presence of this object causes this sensation 
he can only affirm that such is his own nature and the 

* " Nous nc Savons yas ce qae ces causes sent en elles-memes, et la raison 
nous defend de chercher a le connattre : mais il est bien evident a priori, 
qu'elles ne sont pas en elles-memes ce qu'elles sont par rapport a nous,puisque 
la presence du sujet modifie necessaireraent leur action." Quoted bj Mr. Mill, 
i. 79. 
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nature of the object.* Is not this a distinct assertion 
that we know something both of our own nature and of 
the nature of the object? a knowledge, it is admitted, 
grounded solely upon the sensation, but extending for- 
ward through the sensation to a knowledge both of the 
nature of the object communicating and of the subject 
receiving the sensation. From this source we know 
respecting our own nature that we are capable of re- 
ceiving from that object just that sensation and not its 
opposite when our organs are in a normal state, and 
respecting the nature of the object that when it is 
present it is capable of communicating just that sensa- 
tion and not its opposite. When we know this, can it 
be justly said that we know nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except the sensations we experience from objects, no- 
thing respecting our own nature as percipient beings, 
and nothing respecting the nature of the ol)jects we 
perceive ? 

Again, in a passage already quoted (p. 198), Mr. 
Mill, in framing a definition of mind, while he asserts 
our utter ignorance of the inmost nature of the 
thinking principle as well as of the inmost nature of 
matter, describes mind as the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks as contradistinguished from 

* " When we say tliat snow is wliite because it has the quality of whiteness, 
we are only re-asserting in more technical knguage the fact that it excites in 
us the sensation of white. If it be said that the sensation must have some 
cause, I answer, its cause is the presence of the object. When we have 
asserted that as often as the object is present and our organs in their normal 
state, the sensation takes place, we have stated all that we know about the matter. 
There is no need after assigning a certain and intelligible cause, to suppose an 
occult cause besides, for the purpose of enabling the real cause to produce its 
effect. If I am asked, why does the presence of the object cause this sensa- 
tion in me, I cannot tell : I can only say that such is my nature and the nature 
qf the object : the constitution of things, the scheme of the universe will havo 
it so." System of Logic, i. 85. 
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body the mysterious sometliing which excites the mind 
to feel. But when we know that body excites the mind 
to feel without itself feeling, and that mind both feels 
and thinks and excites to feeling and thinking, it surely 
may be said that we know something of the inmost 
nature of both, that we know not only a difference 
between the effects of body and mind, but by means of 
those effects a difference between the natures of body 
and mind themselves. If there was no difference in 
themselves known to us, then the effects to us might be 
interchangeable, whereas we know that w^hile mind, 
like body, may excite mind to feel, body cannot, like 
mind, itself think and feel. With this recognized dif- 
ference, how can it be said that we are entirely in the 
dark res}>ecting the inmost nature of body and mind? 
We know at least as much as that difference expresses. 
In the same passage Mr. Mill explains the particulars 
which that difference includes. " I know nothing about 
myself," he says, " save my capacities of feeling or being 
conscious (including of course thinking and willing)." 
But this is to know a great deal ; and knowing so 
much, it is difficult to understand how he can affirm 
that he knows nothing respecting the inmost nature of 
the thinking principle. 

It is perhaps true, as Mr. Mill says, that "a cause 
does not, as such, resemble its effects ; an east wind is 
not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the steam of 
boiling water ;" but if the resemblance does not exist, 
how does he know that it does not exist, if he knows 
absolutely nothing of the cause as such ? The affirma- 
tion of the essential subjectivity of our conceptions in 
these cases and in those for which he cites the authority 
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of Brown and Cousin, does not exhaust all the cases 
that may be adduced. Is it consistent with our expe- 
rience or conceivable by us that an immobile substance 
should produce motion, that a dead body should gene- 
rate life? Is it not rational to suppose that mind, the 
most mobile of all substances, should proceed from 
mind, and that moral life, the highest of all the forms 
of life, should proceed from a moral being? If we 
know absolutely nothing of causes in themselves, and if 
there is not the slightest reason for believing that there 
is any affinity between eflFects and their causes, then we 
h!ave no right to distinguish between causes, and in 
that view we should be entitled to assume that any and 
every cause may produce the most diverse efiects, and 
that the most diverse causes may produce the same 
effects. It is certain, however, that we know and 
expect that certain causes will produce certain effects, 
and that certain effects will be produced by certahi 
causes. We reason from causes to effects and from 
effects to causes, neither of which would be possible if 
we did not know something of causes in themselves as 
well as of their effects on us. This is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine that the only notion of a cause which 
the theory of induction requires or sanctions is such 
a notion as can be gained from experience, for it is still 
from effects that a knowledge of causes is deduced, but 
it is suggested that that knowledge amounts not only to 
a knowledge of causes relative to us, but to a knowledge 
in however limited and imperfect a degree of causes in 
themselves. From the effects respectively of body and 
of mind we infer that the mysterious something which 
produces the one effect is different in itself from the 
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mysterious something which produces the other; that 
the nature of the eflfect gives us to some extent a clue 
to the nature of the cause. 

On this principle the foundations of theistic belief 
may be deepened and widened. In the phenomena 
of the universe and of our own nature we see 
proofs not only of the simple existence of God and 
of his possession of attributes relatively to us, but 
of his possession of those attributes as inherent in his 
OAvn being. By this process of thought we conceive 
not only of body as that mysterious something which 
excites the human mind to feel, and of the human mind 
itself as that mysterious something which feels and 
thinks, but also of God as tlie author alike of matter 
and of mind and of the phenomena and laws of both, 
himself the informing energy and moral ruler of all, 
in aU their wonderful diversity and complication, order 
and beauty, grandeur and unity.* 

* See Appendix on the Doctrine of Causal Heseniblance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF WILL. 

In the preceding chapter the principal theories formed 
for the interpretation of history have been examined, 
viz. the theories of chance, of law, and of will. The 
theory of chance has been found wholly untenable. 
Law, it appears, prevails universally, but it affords in 
itself an inadequate explanation of phenomena; since 
law implies, while the theory of mere law negatives, the 
existence of a lawgiver. The third theory supplies this 
deficiency and affirms a supreme will, the source and 
support of law. In this last theory the question is not 
whether we shall acknowledge law or a lawgiver, but 
it is whether we shall acknowledge law and a lawgiver ; 
not whether we shall accept the doctrine of a law- 
giver without law, but whether we shall accept the 
doctrine of law without a lawgiver ; and building on 
the facts and philosophy even of opponents the theory 
of a supreme will has been unhesitatingly maintained. 

It is proposed in the present chapter to examine this 
theory more closely, to consider the objections that have 
been or may be brought against it, and to dispose of 

p 
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some considerations that arise out of those objections 
and that are suggested by M. Cpmte's treatment of the 
question. 

The theory of a supreme will and the objections that 
have been made to it present three distinct forms of 
thought which, although intimately connected and 
mutually dependent, may for the sake of precision be 
separately considered. The first respects the origin of 
all things for which it demands a primary cause. The 
second respects the course of events which it teaches are 
under the direction of a superintending providence. 
The third respects the results of nature and life regard- 
ing which it asserts the reality of final causes. That 
piLary cause, that superintending providence, and 
those final causes, according to the theistic theory, all 
meet and centre in one supreme will, and of that will 
all law is the expression. 
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Section I. 

Objections to a Primary Cause. 

No attempt has been made to establish the existence 
of a supreme will by formal argument. The history of 
the origin and growth of the divine idea in the human 
mind, as given by its adversaries, has been accepted, and 
it has been shown that the admitted facts of the case 
and the philosophical system constructed from those 
facts involve by inevitable consequence the truth of the 
idea. This is nothing more than an argumentum ad 
haininem which, however legitimate to a theist under 
the actual circumstances and however embarrassing to 
the anti-theist, does not wholly satisfy the calm inquirer 
after truth. It is not enough to silence a disputant: 
he may have done scant justice to his own case. It is 
required also to convince one's own mind, to answer 
objections, to lay solid the foundations of a belief in 
universal law and order, justice and goodness, and in a 
supreme will, their source and centre and support. 
There wfll always remain indeed to a finite intellect 
the difficulties inseparable from a question having in- 
finite relations ; there will always be diversities of judg- 

p2 
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merit corresponding with diversities of culture ; and 
every intellectual conclusion will always need to be 
qualified by the moral element which purifies and illu- 
minates, so to speak, the atmosphere in which the mind 
thinks and reasons. But whatever the difficulties neces- 
sarily belonging to the question or specially attaching to 
the intellectual and moral character of the individual 
who considers it, it still seems to be the duty of every 
conscientious believer in God to think out the grounds 
on which he embraces and retains that faith, compre- 
hending as it does the final explanation he must give 
to himself and to others of all the mysteries of ex- 
istence, all the conditions of life, and all the events of 
history. 

/ A primary cause then is here affirmed on the ground 
of the necessity imposed on the human mind by its 
^ ^ ) natural constitution to demand a cause for every thing 
C that exists. Every phenomenon may be regarded both 
as a cause and as an efiect, and must be regarded either 
as the one or the other. If regarded as a cause, we seek 
to know its efiects. If regarded as an effect, we inquire 
into its cause. No single phenomenon can be divested 
of this relation or can be conceived as divested of it. 
We constantly think and act in the recognition of this 
relation. Thoughts and actions sustain this relation to 
each other ; thought to action, and action to thought ; 
action to action, and thought to thought. It is a rela- 
tion inseparably interwoven with the frame of man, of 
nature, of being. Since then no individual phenomenon 
can exist or be conceived devoid of this relation, it follows 
that the aggregate of all phenomena, the universe, must 
sustain and cannot be consistently conceived except as 
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sustaining the same relation. As soon as and so far as 
we ascend fix)m the contemplation of isolated phenomena 
and evolve from observation and reflection the con- 
ception of a universe, we are compelled by the piinciples 
of our nature to demand a cause for its existence such 
as we perceive and apprehend it to be. Separate and 
successive phenomena, as for instance the separate in- 
dividuals and the successive generations of the human 
race, have separate and successive causes in an affiliated 
order. In the development of character the child be- 
comes the father of the man; in the development of 
race the child of one generation becomes the parent of 
another. But the universe regarded as a coherent 
whole is one vast phenomenon and requires a cause 
which shall account for its existence. That cause is 
what we mean when we speak of the primary cause of 
aU things. That primary cause, by whatever names 
described in other languages and by other forms of faith, 
is what we call God. 

There may be and there doubtless are other processes 
of thought by which the conception of God as a primary 
cause may be attained. But when this particular pro- 
cess of thought is pursued, it would appear that the idea 
of God as a primary cause is not only not necessary but 
is not possible so long as the mind remains exclusively 
occupied with single phenomena ; that it becomes pos- 
sible only when the mind rises to the conception of the 
effect, a universe consistent in all its parts, which de- 
mands such a cause; that it becomes expanded, re- 
fined, and elevated with the expansion, refinement, and 
elevation of our conception of the universe ; and that 
when the conception, more or less comprehensive, of a 
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universe coherent, stable, and regular, is received into 
the mind, then the idea of a primary cause of that effect, 
that is, the idea of God, becomes not only possible but 
necessary, as necessary as a proximate cause for every 
passing phenomenon. In both cases we may ignore the 
cause both proximate and primary and give undivided 
attention to the effect, an atom or a universe ; but in 
either case to ignore is not to annihilate the necessary 
connection of cause and effect. A proximate cause is 
essential to the actual existence of every single phe- 
nomenon : a primary cause is essential to the actual 
existence of a universe. The idea of a proximate cause 
is essential to the logical existence of the conception of 
a single phenomenon in our minds : the idea of a 
primary cause is essential to the logical existence of our 
conception of a universe. 

The universe of matter and mind, the unity which 
we decompose into the physical and moral worlds, the 
worlds of nature and of history, may be regarded not as 
an aggregate of phenomena but of their laws, and in 
that view the same reasoning may be employed. A law 
is a general name for certain phenomena of the same 
kind which regularly recur under the same circum- 
stances. By the constitution of nature and of our own 
minds every one of these separate phenomena must be 
traced to a specific cause. But their regular recurrence 
under the same circumstances which constitutes the 
generalization called law is itself a new phenomenon, 
and demands a cause not less necessarily than each of 
the single phenomena. When two or more phenomena 
are united by some common charactei'istic, tliis link 
that connects them is a fact not less real and positive 
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than each of the individual phenomena. In like manner 
when we perceive not merely phenomena aggregated 
into law, but laws aggregated into a universe which in 
as far as our limited faculties can decipher is coherent, 
consentaneous, and unitary in all its parts and in all 
its movements both material and mental, this unit so 
vast and so diverse and yet so wonderfully regulated 
and compacted into a whole, is itself an ultimate phe- 
nomenon which demands a cause not less than every 
single phenomenon and every single law. That cause 
is the primary cause of all phenomena, the supreme 
will which subjects all phenomena to laws and colligates 
all laws into a universe. 

When we regard this primary cause, not in its interior 
nature which is wholly inaccessible to us, but as a cause, 
and it is only as a cause, that is, as producing effects, 
that we do or can know any thing of it, then we arrive 
at the conclusion that it is one, and that the phenomena 
and the laws of being are the expressions of a single and 
undivided will. There is no conflict between the laws 
of phenomena, but on the contrary a perfect accordance 
and co-operation producing amid the grandest and 
most beautiful variety a unity of effect which indicates 
their emanation from one mind. Compare for instance 
the laws of light with the structure of the organ by 
which light is received and upon which it acts. We 
may not say that the nature of light was adapted to the 
structure of the eye or that the structure of the eye was 
adapted to the nature of light, because in either case 
that would seem to imply a priority in the order of time 
and in the order of dignity which we are not at liberty 
to assign to the one or to the other. But we may say 
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with confidence that the nature of light and the structure 
of the eye were determined by one and the same will. 
And so with respect to sound and the ear ; and so with 
respect to all the laws of the universe known to us 
which, notwithstanding the greatest diversity of forms, 
of motions, and of volitions, act and react and interact 
with the most admirable harmony, and thus permit and 
require us to refer them all to one primary cause, one 
supreme will. 

In opposition to reasoning of this kind, M. Comte 
objects to all inquiry into the causes of phenomena ; and 
a primary cause, together with providential and final 
causes, is throughout his voluminous work the con- 
stant object of condemnatory and even contemptuous 
reference as beyond the scope of legitimate, scientific, 
and philosophical investigation. Thus for instance, 
within the limits of a few pages, he speaks of the un- 
attainable quest into the origin and the mode of pro- 
duction of the celestial movements ; of an inquiry into 
the essential nature and the primary cause of those 
movements as a censurable practice, the last vestige 
of the metaphysical spirit in astronomy ; of the vain 
search into the inmost nature and primary cause of 
gravitation ; of Descartes' mechanical conception of 
phenomena as having consisted in creating, without any 
positive basis, a vast hypothesis respecting their mode 
of production ; and of the Newtonian philosophy, while 
preserving the fundamental idea of a mechanism, as 
having definitively rejected all inquiry into its origin 
and mode of production.* 

* " La recherche inaccessible de rorigine et da mode de production de* 
mouvemens."— " Une enquete de la nature essenticlle et de la cause premiere 
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Mr. Mill in substance adopts the same view. He 
explains that when he speaks of the cause of any phe- 
nomenon, he does not mean a cause which is not itself 
a phenomenon. He makes no research into the ulti- 
mate or ontological cause of any thing. The causes 
with which he concerns himself are not efficient but 
physical causes. They are causes in that sense alone in 
which one physical fact may be said to be the cause of 
another. Of the efficient causes of phenomena, or 
whether any such causes exist at all, he is not called 
upon to give an opinion. He neither affirms nor denies 
their existence. He treats the law of causation inde- 
pendently of all consideration respecting the ultimate 
mode of production of phenomena and of every other 
question regarding the nature of "things in them- 
selves." (Logic, i. 396, 397.) He thinks indeed that 
M. Comte has unnecessarily and injuriously abstained 
from the employment of the word Cause in his specula- 
tions, and that his disuse of it has not absolved him 
from the necessity of speaking continually of the pro- 
perties of things, of agents and their actiorij of forces and 
the like, partial and inadequate expressions of the same 
general idea. But he carefully reiterates the assurance 
that he most fully agrees mth M. Comte that ultimate 
or efficient causes which are conceived as not being phe- 

des mouvemens consid^rds, cette habitude blamable, dernier Yestiee de Tesprit 
m6tapbj8iqne a cet 6gard." — "Sans aucune vaine recherche de la nature 
intime et de la cause premiere de cette action c61este ni de cette pesanteur 
tcrrestre." — " Jusque alors I'esprit humain n'avait pu s'elever dans la personne 
de notre grand Descartes, a une conception m^camque des ph^nom^nes g6n^ 
raux, qu'en creant, sans aucune base positive, one vaste hjpotliese sur leur mode 
de production." — " L'action philosophique de la d^couverte newtonienne est 
venne le lancer dans la veritable direction positive, susceptible d'un progr^s 
r6el et ind^fini. EUe a soi^eusement cousery6 de Descartes Tid^e fonda- 
mentale d'un m^canisme ; mais en 6cartant ddfinitivement comme radicalement 
inaccessible a nos rooyens toute enqucte de I'origine ct du mode de production." 
Philosophic Positive, ii. 219, 220, 246, 268, 259. 
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nomena, nor perceptible by the senses at all, are radi- 
cally inaccessible to the human faculties ; that the con- 
stant relations of succession or of similarity which exist 
among phenomena themselves are the only subjects of 
rational investigation ; that he applies the terms causa- 
tion and cause and eflFect solely for the purpose of dis- 
4inctively designating the relations of unconditional firom 
those of conditional succession ; and he concludes with 
expressing the opinion that the revival of the doctrine 
that efficient causes are within the reach of human know- 
ledge is a remarkable instance of what has been aptly 
called " the peculiar zest which the spirit of reaction 
against modem tendencies gives to ancient absurdities.'' 
(i. 421-424.) 

The notion, then, of an efficient cause of the universe 
is an aburdity ; to believe in such a cause is to believe in 
an absurdity. Hard words break no bones, and there- 
fore they may be pardoned : they neither prove a fsOse 
doctrine nor disprove a true one, and therefore it may be 
as well not to throw them back. But it may be suggested 
to those who employ them that three distinct questions 
are here strangely confounded both by M. Comte and 
Mr. Mill. The first qu^tion is the existence of a 
primary or efficient cause of the universe. The second 
is the inmost nature of that cause. The third is the 
mode in which that cause operates or produces effects. 
These three questions, clearly distinguishable from each 
other and capable of separate and independent treat- 
ment, are loosely thrown together, and what is affirmed 
or denied of one is arbitrarily and indiscriminately 
affirmed or denied of all three. They are totally dif- 
ferent in themselves and rest on totally different grounds. 
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With regard to the thu-d question no attempt is here 
made to explain the mode of production of phenomena : 
this is believed to be utterly inscrutable to the human 
faculties. On this question the position of Messrs. 
Comte and Mill is unassailed and unassailable. With 
regard to the second question no knowledge is here 
pretended of the inmost nature of efficient causes or of 
a primary cause, beyond that which is drawn from the 
observation of phenomena. Messrs. Comte and Mill are 
at liberty to deny and others are at liberty to affirm 
that such knowledge can be obtained from such a 
source ; or they are at liberty respectively to deny or 
affirm a greater or less amount of such knowledge de- 
rivable from such a source. But, whatever the conclu- 
sions, the appeal on both sides is to the observation of 
phenomena ; and the question, therefore, is strictly within 
the limits of the most positive philosophy. No philo- 
sophic hauteur or unphilosophic contempt will remove 
the question from this ground. The first question is 
the only one with which we are here specially concerned. 
And on what ground is the existence of efficient causes, 
and consequently of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe, denied and the affirmation of such causes 
treated as the modem revival of an ancient absurdity? 
On no other apparent ground than that efficient are not 
physical causes; that an efficient or primary cause is 
not a phenomenon ; that efficient causes are conceived by 
those who believe in them as not being phenomena nor 
perceptible by the senses at all; and that thus being 
radically inaccessible to the human faculties they are 
not -within the reach of human knowledge. All this is 
true, but the plain answer is that an efficient or primary 
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cause, although not a phenomenon, is proved by phe- 
nomena, and that although inaccessible to the human 
faculties in itself, in its inmost nature, and in its modes 
of operation and production, its simple existence at least 
is within the legitimate bounds of human belief and 
knowledge. 

It is not always that we find Mr. Mill equally rigid in 
applying the same principle of judgment. Thus he 
affirms without qualification that "we can no more 
imagine a substance without attributes than we can 
imagine attributes without a substance." (i. 74.) To 
imagine attributes without a substance then is impos- 
sible. Is substance, as contradistinguished from attri- 
butes, a phenomenon or conceived as such ? Is it per- 
ceptible by the senses? Is it accessible to the human 
faculties in its inmost nature and in its mode of opera- 
tion ? Mr. Mill will be the first to answer in the nega- 
tive, and yet he maintains that we cannot imagine at- 
tributes without a substance. If we cannot ima^ne 
attributes ^vithout a substance, although we know only 
the attributes of that substance and know nothing of the 
substance of those attributes except that it exists and 
forms their groundwork, why may it not mth equal 
reason be affirmed that we cannot imagine phenomena 
without an efficient cause, although we know only the 
phenomena and know nothing of the efficient cause 
except that it exists and is the cause of those phe- 
nomena ? 

This inconsistency is only brought out more fully 
when Mr. Mill distinguishes substances as bodies or 
minds, and explains that " as body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks," and that of 
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the inmost nature of either we are and must always remain 
entirely in the dark. (i. 81.) This mj^teriousness, this 
incomprehensibility, this unphenomenal character of the 
somethings that we call body and mind, this ignorance 
on our part of their inmost nature, does not lead Mr. 
Mill to deny their existence, or the intimate connection 
between them and the phenomena of which they are the 
seat. Body is with him the exciting cause of sensations 
although the unknown cause ; mind is the recipient or 
percipient of those sensations, although the unkno^vn 
recipient or percipient. Body is something distinct from 
the sensations which it conununicates ; mind is some- 
thing distinct from the feelings of which it is conscious. 
How does it appear then that it is absurd and unphilo- 
sophical to affirm the existence of an efficient cause 
which underlies all the phenomena of the universe, al- 
though we are ignorant of its intimate nature and mode 
of operation, while it is rational and philosophical to 
admit the existence of matter and mind of whose inmost 
nature we are equally ignorant, which are equally im- 
perceptible to the senses, and equally inconceivable as 
phenomena ? 

Mr. Mill seems to lay himself open to remark in 
another direction bearing on the same question. He 
censures Descartes for speculations "tending to infer 
the order of the universe, not from observation, but 
from the notion we think ourselves able to form of the 
qualities of the Godhead." (ii. 385.) The order of the 
universe then is to be inferred from observation. But 
what is the just inference from observation? It is 
not merely that order exists in the universe which 
would be an assertion simply of law and would not 
satisfy the judgment of Mr. Mill who writes as a theist. 
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(ii. 386.) The inference from observation is not only 
that order exists but an author of order, not only law 
but a lawgiver. And what is this but the repudiated 
doctrine of the existence of an efficient or primary cause? 
How can Mr. Mill arrive at his theism by observation 
except by drawing such an inference and admitting such 
a cause ? 

It will have been seen that Mr. Mill advances the pre- 
ceding objection against efficient causes considered in 
the most general point of view without any reference to 
the theistic argument, and that it has been only infe- 
rentially regarded as in substance and effect bearing 
against the existence of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe. M. Comte, with whom Mr. Mill most 
fully agrees on the main point, not only argues against 
efficient causes in general, but in the most direct and 
explicit language against a primary cause in particular. 
In his view the allegation of a primary cause of all 
phenomena and of all lavrs of phenomena is a violation 
of the fundamental principle of positive science which 
is strictly limited in its investigations to actual pheno- 
mena, and which is consequently bound to reject the 
purely absolute notion of a primary cause. Confine 
science, he virtually says, within those positive limits 
and it rests on sure foundations, presents sure data, and 
arrives at sure conclusions. Let it transcend those 
limits and a door is opened to all the vagaries of theo- 
logical mystery and metaphysical mysticism. We have 
just seen however that Mr. Mill, who is eminently a 
positivist, has felt himself compelled to recognize the 
existence of the mysterious unphenomenal somethings 
called matter and mind ; and it may now be added that 
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science within its strictest limits does not exclude from 
its consideration the imponderable, the intangible, the 
invisible; the gases, light, heat, electricity; thought, 
volition; and the abstract conceptions of unity and 
plurality, order and progress, virtue and vice. The 
idea of a primary cause is not farther removed from 
the domain of positive science than a hundred other 
notions with which it is daily conversant. We may 
even go a step farther and maintain that the conception 
of a primary cause, instead of being beyond the limits, 
is essential to the very existence, of positive science. 
An effect supposes a cause, contains within itself the 
idea of a cause, and cannot exist as an effect without a 
cause. But all phenomena are effects : they cannot be 
conceived except as effects. They consequently suppose 
a cause, they contain within themselves the idea of a 
cause, and they could not exist as phenomena without 
a cause. The idea of a primary cause therefore lies at 
the very foundation of all phenomena and of all posi- 
tive science of phenomena. Conceive, if such a con- 
ception be possible, a primary cause annihilated. With 
it phenomena disappear and science is impossible, since 
both its subjects and its objects become non-existent. 
The percipient and the perceived alike perish. A pri- 
mary cause is an essential condition of the existence of 
phenomena and of the science of phenomena, and ac- 
cording to the actual constitution of our minds the 
idea of such a cause is essential to the logical concep- 
tion of all phenomena and of the laws to which they 
are subject. 

It is not however denied by the objector that eveiy 
effect must have a cause, that every consequent must 
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have an antecedent, that every phenomenon must be re- 
ferred to a preceding phenomenon, all which indeed he 
justly considers as amounting to a mere truism ; but it 
is alleo:ed that when this has been done and when we 
have exhausted the whole series of phenomena, the 
process is complete, there remains nothing to be ex- 
plained. Without going beyond the pale of external 
phenomena, all external phenomena are accounted for, 
and the assumption of a primary cause is thus shown 
to be unnecessary. This view may appear to have force 
in as far as individual phenomena are concerned ; but 
it fails when employed to explain law, that is, it fails 
precisely where it is most needed in order to disprove a 
primary cause. It would be adequate to explain even 
law without the assumption of a primary cause, if law 
could be regarded as conventional, the mere product of 
human invention, the combination by human ingenuity 
of phenomena that have no inherent, permanent, and 
necessary affinity. It is not requisite to be argued that 
this is an untenable definition of law as applied to those 
aggregations of phenomena that are called the laws of 
nature. None are more frequent and strenuous in 
dwelling on law as fixed, invariable, and necessary than 
those positivists who, like M. Comte, ignore a primary 
cause. But this fixity, invariableness, and necessity of 
law is itself an eflfect which pre-supposes its cause, a 
consequent which must be referred to its antecedent, a 
phenomenon wliich demands an explanation. It is 
quite true that a law is merely an aggregation of phe- 
nomena viewed as existing under conditions common 
to all. But a phenomenon is not a law ; and all phe- 
nomena together viewed separately and singly do not 
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constitute a law. Hence when single and separate phe- 
nomena are explained, every thing is not explained 
which those phenomena include. When we have ac- 
counted for the individual phenomena that are classified 
or generalized into a law by assigning as their respective 
causes the phenomena that have preceded them we 
have not exhausted the phenomena before us. We have 
not explained the link that binds together the pheno- 
mena thus aggregated. We have not explained the link 
that unites one law to another. We have not explained 
the successive links that constitute the vast chain of 
nature and being, of matter and mind, of thought and 
action, and that harmonize all with each and each with 
aU. This fixed, invariable, and necessary congruity of 
parts and unity as a whole are not explained by any 
preceding phenomena. They can be explained only 
by looking deeper than all phenomena and admitting a 
supreme causative mind of which aU laws and all phe- 
nomena are the significant expression. 

But is the notion of a primary cause tenable ? Can 
the human mind attain such a conception, grasp it firmly, 
and rest on it with confidence ? Does it not hopelessly 
elude our search in the very process of thought that 
would seem to guide to it? Admitting the alleged 
necessity under which we are placed of conceiving some 
cause for all phenomena, for all law, and for the uni- 
versal order and beauty of nature and life, that cause 
itself may be regarded as an effect and as such demands 
a cause, and so on oc? infinitum^ until the mind is lost in 
its never-ending attempts to gain a fixed footing for the 
conception of a cause really and truly primary. When 
you have once passed the boundaries of phenomenal 

Q 
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existence, says the physical poaitivist, where will you 
stop, and why should you stop anywhere ? The answer 
t u*- ^1 i ' 2,is, that we go as far as positive science prescribes, and we 
stop when positive science forbids us to go farther. Why, 
as assumed in this objection, must we regard the assigned 
cause of all phenomena and of all law as itself an effect, 
and consequently demanding an antecedent cause ? There 
is no just ground for such an assumption, but on the 
contrary there is just ground for pausing precisely at 
the point we have reached. When we reason from phe- 
nomena to a cause of phenomena we are strictly within 
the limits of positive science, because the phenomena to 
be explained are positive, and the conception in our 
minds of those phenomena would be incomplete, that 
is, our positive science would be defective, if we did not 
conceive of them as effects and refer them to an adequate 
cause. The conception of phenomena demands a cause, 
and the conception of a cause springs from and depends 
upon phenomena. Not to recognize the relation of 
phenomena as effects to a cause is to disobey the requi- 
sitions of positive science. Fidelity to positive science 
makes the recognition of such a relation indispensable. 
But when, in obedience to the imperative demands of 
positive science, we have made such a recognition and 
acquired the conception of a cause of all phenomena and 
of all laws, the cause thus assigned is not itself a phe- 
nomenon. We are compelled by the nature of the case 
to assign to that cause qualities proportionate to the 
effects produced, adequate to the phenomena to be ex- 
plained ; but beyond those Umits we observe nothing, 
we discover nothing, we know nothing, we pronoimce 
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nothing. The cause of phenomena is kno^vn to us only 
a^ revealed by the phenomena themselves which demand 
the acknowledgment of its existence and which its exist- 
ence alone can explain. In itself, in its essential na- 
ture, it is impenetrable, inscrutable, shrouded alike from 
physical perception and mental comprehension. Here, 
therefore, positive science requires us to stop : it permits 
us to proceed no farther. If we do not come up to this 
point we are false to positive science, for until we reach 
it all explanations of thfe phenomena of the universe 
must be insufficient. If we attempt to pass beyond this 
point and to seek for a cause of this cause, we are equally 
false to positive science, for there are no phenomena to 
be explained, no data from which to reason, no conclu- 
sion to be reached different from that which has already 
been attained. 

An attempt may be made to give this reasoning an 
application tending to its own refutation. Gravitation 
for instance, it may be said, is legitimately assigned as 
the cause of a numerous class of phenomena, and the 
principle of gravitation is as far removed from obsei'va- 
tion as that other principle which we designate God, 
the primary cause of all things. It follows, according 
to the reasoning that has just been employed, that having 
attained the idea of the principle of gravitation we ought 
to pause, we should seek to go no farther, but should 
accept that as a first principle occupying the same place 
in respect of all the phenomena which it explains as that 
which has been claimed for the idea of God, and conse- 
quently superseding, quoad JiceCy the necessity for such 
an idea. The reasoning employed to establish the idea 

q2 
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of a primary cause is thus applied to overthrow that 
idea ; but this application can scarcely be deemed plau- 
sible and is certainly fallacious. When we speak of the 
principle of gravitation and of that principle as the cause 
of the phenomena of gravitation, if we analy^se our own 
thoughts and words, we shall perceive that we are not 
thinking at all, that we mean nothing, but deceive our- 
selves with a sound without meaning. We know of no 
such principle of gravitation, and consequently we can 
assign no such cause of its phAomena. M. Comte ex- 
pressly teaches that the word gravitation strictly indi- 
cates a simple general fact, viz. the action of the sun on 
the planets, of these on their satellites, and of terrestrial 
bodies on each other, but that we cannot know in what 
that action fundamentally consists.* In other words, we 
do not and cannot know the principle of gravitation, and 
have only to accept the simple general fact which the 
word gravitation describes. When we speak of the law 
of gravitation we mean, if we mean any thing, as has 
been before stated, the phenomena of gravitation aggre- 

* " On a ct€6 le mot heureux de (gravitation, envisa^d comme exactement 
synonjme de pesanteur uniFerselle poar designer Taction de soleil snr les 
planetes, et de celles-ci sur leurs satellites. L'emploi de ce terme a le pr6cieiix 
avantage pbilosophique d'indiquer strictement un simple fait g^ndral, mathd- 
matiquement constate sans aucone vaine recherche de la nature intime et de Im 
cause premiere de cette action cdleste ni de cette pesanteur terrestre. U tend 
a faire dminemment ressortir le vrai caract^re essentiel de toutes nos explica- 
tions positives qui consistent en effet a Her et a assimiler le plus compl^tement 
possible. Nous ne pouFons dvidemment savoir ce que sont an fond cette 
action mutuelle des astrea et cette pesanteur des corps terrestres : nne tenta- 
tive quelconque a cet dgard serait, de toute ndoessitd, profonddment illusoire 
aussi bien que parfaitement oiseuse; les esprits enti^rement Strangers anx 
*6tudes scientifiques peuvent seuls s'en occuper auiourd'hui. Mais nous con- 
naissons avec une pleine certitude I'existence et la loi de ces deux ordres de 
pbdnomenes ; et nous savons en outre qu'ils sont identiques. G'est ce qui con- 
stitue leur veritable explication mutuelle, par une exacte comparaison des moins 
connus aux plus connus." Philosophic Foaitive, ii. 246. 
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gated or generalized in our conception into a law. The 
aggregated phenomena are the law : the law is the aggre- 
gated phenomena. When we speak of the phenomena of 
gravitation we mean actual and palpable appearances in 
nature which constitute all that we know of gravitation. 
We know nothing of gravitation beyond those phenc- 
mena and what those phenomena teach. We cannot 
therefore say that the principle of gravitation is the 
cause of those phenomena, for this is a mere verbal 
illusion under which we conceal from ourselves the 
absence of any definite conception. Neither can we say 
that gravitation or the law of gravitation is the cause of 
those phenomena, for those phenomena are^ gravitation 
and its law, nothing more, nothing less, nothing different. 
Yet tbe phenomena of gravitation in common with all 
other phenomena and the law of gravitation in common 
with all other laws demand a cause, and the idea of 
that cause is at once a necessary and an ultimate con- 
clusion. 

This conclusion appears to me to lie at the very 
foundations of human nature and society, of religion 
and morality, of science and philosophy. Grant this, 
and the universe has a creator and ruler, man has a 
father and friend, life has an intelligible meaning, 
history a definite course, society a destined goal. Deny 
this, refuse to take this first step, and all is dark and 
desolate and purposeless. The world is orphaned, and 
there is no providence to guide the steps of humanity, 
to control its aberrations, and to conduct it to its ends. 
All is chance without order, or law without progress, 
unity, or design ; a bottomless deep boiling with endless 
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storms, a maze without a plan. When these are the 
alternatives oflFered, a universal anarchy or a universal 
perfect rule, does not the innate love of order, of beauty, 
of truth, and of goodness in the human mind ding to 
the latter and reject the former, so that if we were sure 
that there is no God it might seem desirable, as has 
been somewhere said, to invent one, in order to satisfy 
the unappeasable longings of our nature for something 
higher and better than itself? It is indeed difficult to 
imderstand how any to whom the idea of God has been 
once presented can bring themselves to live without it. 
It would be idle, however, to pretend that there are not 
many whose objections are not removed by the con- 
siderations that have been adduced, and it would be 
unjust to deny that probably for the most part tl^ey are 
as thoughtful and honest as the majority of those who 
accept the theistic conclusion. K the belief of the one 
class is found to be salutary to themselves they must 
hold that the unbelief of the other is injurious to them; 
but it does not follow that the evil should be aggravated 
by mutual want of charity. If it is right for theists, as 
I consider, to bear with those who seem to them to 
shake the bases of society, it is equally required of anti- 
theists to give credit to their opponents for the sincerity 
and depth of their convictions. I can truly say for my- 
self that verging rapidly towards the close of life, com- 
pletely emancipated from all ecclesiastical systems and 
conventional ties, and having no other interests but 
those of truth to bias my thoughts or direct my pen, I 
find it utterly impossible to put even a fragment of in- 
telligible meaning into the phenomena of nature, and 
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life, and history, except as the expressions of a supreme 
Avill. I am willing to concede that this may be a mis- 
take : let those who think so believe it possible that the 
mistake may be, not. mine, but theirs. It is not de- 
monstrable like a proposition in Euclid : let those who 
demand that it should be so demonstrate the existence 
of matter and spirit, the matter of their own bodies 
and the thinking power by which it is animated and 
governed. 
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Section II. 

Objections to a Providence. 

The idea of a supreme will first presents itself in the 
form of a primary cause, and next in the form of a 
superintending providence. If in our investigations we 
stop at the idea of law as the ultimate conception of the 
mind, then it is evident that there can be no place for 
the notion of a providence. Law is not only necessary, 
fixed, and invariable; but when regarded sunply in 
itself and as the ne plus ultima of human thought, it is 
also blind, unintelligent^ impersonal, inasmuch as it is 
not the expression of mind and will. If on the contrary 
we advance, as it has been shown that we are bound to 
advance, fi*om the idea of law to the idea of a primary 
cause of that law, then the latter idea does not remain 
unproductive, but becomes a prolific source of other 
ideas. In this view law still continues to be regarded 
as necessary, fixed, and invariable, but it is ako now 
recognized as the expression of mind and will, that is, 
as the expression not of a blind, unintelligent^ and im- 
personal fate, but of a personal, intelligent, and pro- 
vident ruler. Law presents to us matter and mind as 
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existing in a certain order, as sustaining towards each 
other certain relations, as operating within certain limits 
and under certain conditions, as proceeding in certain 
paths, as influenced by certain causes, and as tending to 
certain results, and when we assign a cause of that law, 
we necessarily ascribe to the cause the capacity of pro- 
ducing the effects which the law and its phenomena 
exhibit. The effects are expressions of mind and will ; 
mind and will must reside in the cause ; and thus the 
cause becomes in our conception a personal intelligence 
and an all-pervading and ever-active providence. The 
idea of a primary cause has been shown to be an in- 
evitable deduction from the laws and phenomena of the 
imiverse, or rather to be inextricably involved in the 
conception of those laws and phenomena. Equally in- 
evitable from the idea of a primary cause is the de- 
duction of a foresight, a providence, a government 
exercised by that cause ; equally involved in the con- 
ception of such a cause is the conception of such a pro- 
vidential government. An intelligent cause must know 
his own purposes. The intelligent cause of all things, 
knowing his own purposes, must foresee their execution, 
and foreseeing their execution must dispose causes to 
produce the determined results; but all this, not in 
subversion of law, but in strict conformity with law 
which, with the phenomena it embraces, is itself the 
expression of his own being. 

The principle here involved is admitted for another 
purpose by M. Auguste Comte who summarily describes 
the general relation of himian science and art in the 
following terms: ^^ Science^ dCoii prhoyancCj prhoyancCj 
cTou action'^ (i. 63). Tins apothegmatic form of language 
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may be reverently applied to a much loftier subject, the 
relation of the divine knowledge to the divine provi- 
dence and government. The universe is to us the ex- 
pression and proof of a divine mind, the seat of universal 
knowledge. It follows that in such a mind what would 
be called in human language and in application to limited 
intelligences foresight or providence must exist in the 
most perfect degree. It is impossible that any knowledge 
can be wanting to such a mind, that any addition can 
ever be made to such knowledge. What is to us the 
past and the future must as well as the present at every 
given instant be equally spread out before such a mind. 
All events, therefore, are but the gradual evolution of a 
great drama, the end of which, with all its incidents and 
in all its stages, is seen from the beginning. Science 
gives foresight^ foresight produces action. Divine know- 
ledge involves divine providence, divine providence in- 
volves divine government, and divine government is 
the true philosophy of life, of society, of history. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter (pp. 37-39) 
that from the popular notion of a divine providence 
involving occasional and arbitrary interferences with 
human aflfairs an argument has been drawn in fevour 
of chance, and this argimient has been repelled only by 
denying such interferences and affirming the compati- 
bility of providential government with permanent law 
(l^p. 96-98). But advocates of law, not less than those 
of chance, deny the doctrine of a providence, and while 
the latter hold that the common notion of a providence 
is coincident with that of chance, the former maintain 
that it is opposed to that of law. Law, they say, is ac- 
knowledged by theists to exist, and to exist as something 
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fixed, invariable, necessary. Providence is taught as 
something vague, fluctuating, and uncertain. The choice 
lies between invariable law and a variable providence ; 
and as they are clearly inconsistent, and invariable law 
is the common ground that is assumed and admitted, a 
variable providence must be negatived. 

It is not to be questioned that this notion of provi- 
dence has largely prevailed and still prevails in all 
religions. Theistic writers, even when they verbally 
acknowledge the existence of law, sometimes teach a 
doctrine of providence which subverts law. Thus Bishop 
Sheriock says that under the divine government there 
are a great many acts of sovereignty which are under 
the necessary direction of no law, and that God has 
reserved to himself a sovereign authority over nature to 
reverse its laws or suspend its influence by an imme- 
diate and supernatural power both in the natural and in 
the moral world.* Under the appearance of maintain- 
ing the absoluteness of the divine sovereignty, this really 
lowers 'our notion of God and of his government, as if 
it were possible for him to know more or better to-day 
than he did yesterday, or to-morrow than he does to- 
day ; as if changing circumstances could alter his pur- 
poses ; as if contingencies could occur for which he did 

* " There arc a great many acts of sovereignty relating to the free exercise of 
justice and goodness, which are under the necessary direction of no law, but are 
only the freehand accountable choice of a sovereign will." — "Though God 
has endowed all creatures with natural virtues and qualities, and in the ordinary 
course of his providence suffers them to produce their natural effects, yet he 
has reserved to himself a sovereign authority over nature to reverse its laws 
or suspend its influence by an immediate and supernatural power ; and I see no 
reason why God mav not do this in the moral as in tlie natural world when the 
good government of the world requires it." Sherlock on Providence, London, 
1694, chap. iv. p. 131; vL 170. See also i. 4; ii. 23, 24; iii. 344J9. See 
also the expression of the same notion of Providence from the historical point 
of view in Bossuet's Discours sur rHistoire Universelle, part ii. cbap. i. 
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not originally provide. Subject law to these casual in- 
terferences and interruptions, and the very idea of law 
is destroyed and the phenomena of the universe are again 
resolved into chaos. By accepting this idea of provi- 
dence we lose the idea of law, and in losing the idea of 
law, we also lose the just consequences of that idea, the 
very ideas of a God and a pro\idence which are founded 
upon it. Law being annulled, chance rules the hour, 
and this too common notion of a providence is thus self- 
contradictory and self-destructive. 

What, then, is the true idea of providence which shall 
accord with the idea of law ? It has been seen that the 
idea of law gives birth to the idea of a cause of that law, 
and that the idea of a primary cause gives birth to that 
of a providence. But since the idea of a providence is 
derived from that of a cause of law, it follows that its 
characteristics must agree with the nature of its origin, 
and that we must conceive of a providence, not as exhi- 
bited in peculiar, extraordinary, and irregular inter- 
ferences with the operation of law either in the* natural 
or in the moral world, but as consisting in a divine 
presence and power, not only active in the origination 
of all things, but permanent and all-pervading, sustain- 
ing all phenomena, energizing all law, moving in all 
motion, thinking in all thought, living in all life, exist- 
ing in all being, and presiding over all events. It cannot 
be pretended that there is any incompatibility between 
such a conception of providence and the most positive 
idea of law. It is a necessary consequence of the idea of 
God, and instead of invalidating confirms law. The 
conception of law gains instead of losing, in clearness, 
truthfulness, and scientific value, by adding to it this 
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conception of providence ; and it loses instead of gain- 
ing, in the same respects, by subtracting this concep- 
tion. By denying a providence, law becomes a blind 
destiny, a dark fate, an inexorable necessity, emanating 
from no cause and resting on no foundation, expressing 
no will and therefore guided by no wisdom, but liable 
to unforeseen perturbation, collision, and subversion. 
In admitting a providence, law is recognized as the 
emanation and expression of divine reason, the guide 
and exemplar of human reason, the only solid founda- 
tion of human science, the only certain rule of human 
conduct, the life of all life, the spirit of all society, the 
soul of all history. 

The vagueness which clings to the conception of law 
when not combined with that of a providence, may be 
illustrated by a reference to opinions which M. Comte 
has expressed. He considers that the unbounded admi- 
ration which the general order of nature inspires is a 
blind feeling ; that the elements of the solar system in 
particular have not been disposed in the most advan- 
tageous manner ; that it would be easy for science to 
indicate a better arrangement ; that animal organization 
also is in certain particulars imperfect ; that war is not 
a fulfilment, but an obstruction, of fundamental law ; 
and that certain opinions which he stigmatizes are 
proofs of an" actual anarchy and of an anarchical ten- 
dency extending even to normal intellects. It has been 
shown that M. Comte, in presenting these views in vir- 
tual opposition to his own doctrine of invariable law, 
has inconsistently afforded a practical support to the 
theory of chance (pp. 30-36) ; while, on the other hand, 
it has been equally shown that the phenomena which he 
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misinterprets are reconcilable with the rule of law (pp. 
90-96). The inconsistency, however, on his part is 
broad and indisputable, and the question that arises is, 
how it is to be explained. That is, how is it to be 
explained that a philosopher, whose whole system is 
founded upon the assumption of invariable law, should 
permit himself to regard and represent law, at least in 
certain special instances, as imperfect and therefore 
capable of improvement and change, and some of the 
most important influences and events of social life as 
obstructive and anarchical? 

At first view it would seem inconsequent to assign 
his disbelief in an all-wise deity exercising a pro- 
vidential government as the origin of the element of 
instability infused into his favourite conception of 
invariable law, because we have just seen that the 
firmest belief in such a being and in such a govern- 
ment has not exempted Bishop Sherlock firom a si- 
milar gross and patent self-contradiction. And yet, in 
truth, it is precisely these contrasted cases of inconsis- 
tency and self-contradiction that bring out fully and 
distinctly the real explanation of both. Bishop Sherlock 
was a sincere believer in God and his government, but he 
vitiated and degraded his own conception of that prime 
article of his faith by regarding law as something that 
could be suspended or reversed or that might even 
not exist, whereas theistically law is simply the ex- 
pression of the divine will, and to speak of its suspen- 
sion, reversal, or non-existence, is at once an absurdity 
and an impiety. His theism suffered because his notion 
of law was vacillating and unscientific. On the other 
hand, M. Comte is a staunch believer in invariable law. 
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but he also vitiates and degrades his own conception of 
that prime article of his creed by denjdng that law ex- 
presses a supreme will, as if law were something self- 
moving, self-acting, and self-governing, possessing an 
inherent capacity to execute itself; whereas, viewed 
apart from its source and author as M. Comte views it, 
it is merely phenomenal and consequently liable to 
those imperfections and changes and anarchical tenden- 
cies which he incongruously ascribes to it. His posi- 
tivism suffers from his unphilosophical horror of theism. 
The mistakes of these two eminent men represent the 
opposite dangers of theism and philosophy. On the 
side of theism there can be no adequate security against 
unworthy notions of God and his government except 
in the recognition of the universality and immutability 
of law as the expression of his supreme and providential 
will. On the side of philosophy there can be no ade- 
quate security against the pride of sciolism and the 
terrors of anarchy, except in recognizing that a supreme 
and providential will governs the universe, and that the 
imperfections we think that we detect and the anarchy 
we dread are only proofs of our own blindness to the 
universality and immutability of law. Theism, obscure 
in its conceptions, unstable in its judgments, and super- 
stitious in its tendencies, will rest on an unsafe founda- 
tion until it place itself in open alliance with law in its 
most positive and uncompromising form. Philosophy 
will fail to fulfil its mission and must renounce the 
high character which it claims as the eye of science and 
the hand of art, the proper basis of society and the true 
framework of hktory, until it place itself in intimate 
accord with that theism which it sometimes repudiates 
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and contemns. The union of both makes science religions 
and religion scientific, philosophy devout and piety 
philosophical, because in that union law is conceived as 
interpenetrated, informed, and directed by the infinite 
mind, the eternal thought, the omnipotent and benefi- 
cent will of which it is the grand and sublime expression, 
and whose faintest whisperings it is the highest glory of 
man to interpret and obey. 

The force of these considerations seems to be wea- 
kened if not destroyed by alleging the incompatibility 
of will, first, with tKe perfection of God, and next with 
the fixity of law, the former objection being found in 
the writings of Spinoza, the latter in those of M. Comte. 

Spinoza professes his inability to form a clear and 
distinct conception of personality as applied to God, 
resd'fves will into the human attribute of choice between 
contraries, and refuses to ascribe to God that and other 
human attributes, such as intellect, attention, hear- 
ing, &c.* Without pretending to understand more 

* ** Voluntas Dei tmk se vult amare, necessario sequitur ex infinito ejus in* 
tellectu quo se intelligit. Quomodo autem hiec tria inter sese distinguantur, 
ejus scilicet essentia, intellectus quo se intelligit, et voluntas qua se amare Tolt, 
inter desiderata reponimus. Nee fugit nos Tocabulum {persoNaliiatis scilicet) 
quod Tbeologi passim usurpant ad rem explicandam : Terum quamvis voca* 
Dulum non ignoremus, ejus tamen significationem ignoramus, nee ullum clarum 
et distinctum conceptum illius formare possumus ; quamvis constanter ere- 
damns in visione Dei beatissima quae ndelibus promittitur, Deum hoc suis 

revelaturum." Meiaphjsica, cap. viii. — " Hoc ipsum me urget at 

breviter meam de bac positione opinionem, an mundos fortuito sit creatns, 

Sroponam. Bes})ondeo vero quod, sicuti certum est Fortuitum et Neeesiarima 
no esse contraria, ita manifestum etiam est eum qui mundum necessarium 
diyinae Naturse effectum affirmat, omnino etiam mundum casu factum esse 
negare : ilium autem qui a£Brmat Denm potuisse creationem mundi omittere, 
confirmare, licet aliis verbis, eundem casu factum fuisse ; quoniam a voluntate, 
qus nulla esse poterat, processit. Quia vero bsec opinio, btecque sententia 
penitus absurda est, vulgo unanimiter, Dei voluntatem setemam ac nunquam 
mdifferentcm fuisse, concedunt : et propterea necessario quoque debent largiri 
(nota bene) mundum Natune Divinae necessarium esse effectum. Vocent 
hoc voluntatem, intellectum, vel quocunque lubet nomine, eo tamen tandem 
devenient quod nnam eandemque rem diversis nominibus expriment. Si enim 
eos roges, an Divina voluntas ab humana non differat, respondent priorem non 
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than Spinoza did what is meant by the personality of 
God and equally with him eschewing the confusion of 
the divine with the human, — ^the danger which he feared 
(ne divinam naturam cum humana confundam) and 
which he is not supposed to have very successfully 
avoided, — ^perhaps the best way of removing the dif- 
ficulty which he has raised respecting the personaUty of 
God is that which he has himself indicated. He tells 
us in very precise and definite language that the human 
will is nothing but the mind itself, and in language not 
less unequivocal that the divine will and the divine in- 
tellect are convertible terms.* Explain it as he may, 
or decline all explanation as he may, here and in many 
other parts of his writings are will and intellect ascribed 
to God, the determinations of the one and the percep- 
tions of the other, and this is all that is meant when ttie 
personality of God is maintained The will of God ij* 
God himself willing, thinking, affirming, denying, com- 
manding, forbidding by the laws which he has irnpreswsd 
on us and on all nature. Theists and even theologians 
mean nothing more than this when they ascriJ>e will to 
God and thereby affirm his personality and providence. 
Philosophers such as Spinoza mean all this and nothing 
less than this even when in words they ignore the per- 
sonality of God and refuse to ascriJxj to him the 
alleged human attribute of will The objection in so 

nisi Boroen com poiteriore oommoiK kabere: fnwterquam quod plernmqiM 
Dd Voluntaten, InteUectum, £&seotuin« juit Nattumm utUMii «iuid«mqu« 
lem esse conoedant ; sicati et cfso, ne Di? iiuin Xsturmm cum humsaa oon* 
fandam Deo Immaiia attributay nempe VolttiiUteiu« Inteikcium, Aiiettiiootm^ 
Auditiiin, &e^ non adsigoo. Dico igitnr, ut jam luodo dixi, mnnilttm Vivitm 
NatuTK Deoeftsariam dtictmm, eiiokqiie fortuito ooaeMe factum/' £pbUfla IriiL 
* ** Nqs modo duumof, imo clare ofleodimttf , TolttAtateni niJiii esse pneier 
mentem ipsaa/' MetafAjsicay cap. xiL— '^ Id ifMNun quod Dei iiiUlleeiujii to* 
carimus, Dti nJaatatew aire deoetom appdlamue/' Traciatus llie^^po^' 
Politaei%caii.hr. 

K 
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£Gir reduced to a dispute about words, unworthy both c^ 
theologians and philosophers. 

The case is not very different with that other form 
of the objection which identifies will with -choiceL 
According to Spinoza, he who maintains that the 
world is not the necessary effect of the divine nature 
and that God might, if he thought fit^ have omitted 
the creation of the world, in effect maintains that 
the world was made by chance, since it proceeded 
from will or choice (quoniam a voluntate, <|a» 
nulla esse poterat, processit). Will in this use of the 
term means choice, choice implies doubt, doubt imr 
plies imperfection, ignorance, confusion, chance. As 
against the theory of chance and its abettors under 
every aspect, the conclusion is irresistible; but it has 
no force whatever against those who hold the Christiaii 
and philosophical doctrine that with God there is no 
variableness nor any shadow of turning. In the sense 
in which they ascribe will to God, that word does not 
mean a choice between an affirmation and a negation, 
between action and inaction, between right and wrong, 
between good and evil, as if God were one like ourselves 
balancing in his mind between two opposing propoffl- 
tions or procedures. In the mind even of that imper- 
fect being whom we call a good man, by the conjoined 
force of education, reflection, and habit, virtue may 
have so completely acquired the ascendancy that he 
cherishes kind affections and performs just actions with 
an instinctive and instantaneous proclivity and without 
any conscious reference whatsoever to the contrary 
alternatives. If this is possible to man, how much more 
requisite is it to suppose that the will of God, the law 
which he ordains, and the providence which he exer- 
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cises are, in virtue of that free necessity which by a 
happy phrase Spinoza ascribes to him,* the expressions 
of his perfect and immutable nature. 

Spinoza, a metaphysical philosopher, refused to as- 
cribe wiU to God, as being inconsistent with the im- 
mutable perfection of his nature : M. Comte, a positive 
philosopher, denies a divine providential government of 
the world, because that means a government of will, and 
will he assumes and asserts to be incompatible with law. 
The one believed in God and therefore rejected the notion 
of a mutable will ; the other does not believe in a divine 
providence because to him such a belief necessarily in- 
volves the changes that spring from arbitrary volition. 
This form of the objection to a providence may be 
thus briefly stated. Laws are fixed and invariable, pro- 
ducing fixed and invariable phenomena which can be 
accurately and minutely foreseen and foretold. Volitions 
on the contrary, and consequently the phenomena go- 
verned by volitions, are variable and irregular, arbitrarily 
and abruptly interfering with the fundamental order 
of nature. To suppose a world governed by volitions, 
or according to the utmost simplification of the idea, 
by a providential will, is at least virtually to suppose a 
world not governed by law ; that is, it is to suppose a 
different world from that to which we belong and 
which is spread out to our observation.f 

* "Dens, tametsi necessario, libere tamen existit, qaia ex sola mm natane 
necessitate existit. Sic etiam Deus se et absolute omnia libere intelligit, ^aia 
ex sola ipsins naturie necessitate seqaitnr nt omnia intelligat. Vides iffttnr 
me libertatem non in libero dccreto sed in libera necessitaSf ponere." fipis- 
tolabdi. 

J" L*ensemble de ces pb^nom^nes provoqne natnrellement nne remarque 
osopfaiqne fort essentielle snr I'opposition n^eessaire et de plus prononc^e 
e I'esprit positif centre Pesprit th^ologtqae on m^tapbysiqrae k mesars qne la 
^^omttne celeste s'est perfedionn^e davantage. Le caract«re fondamental de 

r2 
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In this objection M. Comte's conception of will is 
thoroughly anti-positive, and is thus strangely at war 
with the spirit and principle of his own philosophy. If, 
as is stated, there is a fundamental order to which aU 
phenomena belong, and if all the phenomena which 
that fundamental order embraces are governed by fixed 
and invariable laws, then volitions which are mental 
phenomena belong to that order, are governed by those 
laws, and are not irregular phenomena subversive of all 
order and all law. Like all other phenomena they are 
subordinated to law, and if subordinated to law then 
they are not disorganizing interferences with law which 
the objection assumes them to be. M. Comte, in order 
to overthrow the doctrine of a providential wall, takes 
for granted that volitions are by their very nature 
lawless, that is, for the occasion he assumes that voli- 
tions are what the whole tenour of his work goes to 
prove that they are not and cannot be. When he shall 

toute philosophie th6olog:iqae est d'envisager tous les ph^nomenes comme ^a* 
vem6s par des volout^s et par consequent comme eminemment variables et irre- 
guliers an moins virtuellement. An contraire, la philosophie positive les conpoit 
comme assnjettis, a Tabri de tout caprice, a des lois invariablcs qui permettent 
de les prdvoir exactement. L'incompatibilit^ radicale de ces deux manieres de 
▼oir n'est aujourd'hui nuUe part plus saillante qu'a regard des ^vdnemena 
celestes depuis qu*on a pu les prevoir compl^tement et avec la demi^re preci- 
sion. En vojant toujours arriver les comctes et les Eclipses avec toutes les 
circonstances minutieuses exactement annonc^es long-temps h. Pavance suivant 
les lois que le g^nie humain a su eufin cr^er d'apr^ ses observations, le vulgaire 
lui-meme doit etre in^vitablement entrain^ a sentir que ces phenom^nes sont 
soustraits a Pempire de toute volenti qui u'aurait pu sans doute se subor- 
donner aussi complaisamment h nos decisions astronomiques." Philosophie 
Positive, ii. 216, 217. — " L'influence prolongde des croyances monothdiques 
qui avaient d'abord taut facility ce grand mouvement locique surtout depuis la 
modification scolastique, constitue reellement aujoura'hui le seul obstacle 
essentiel a la plenitucfe de son accomplissement universe], en conservant la pos- 
sibility d'une arbitraire intervention qui vienne brusquement changer sous un 
aspect quelconque I'ordre fondamental. Sans une telle arriere pens^e continue, 
necessairement inherente a toute philosophie th^ologique, meme reduite k sa 

Elus extreme simplification, la raison modeme aurait deja entibrement c^d^ a 
I conviction spontan^e que doit produire a ce sujet le cours joumalier d'une 
foule d'evenemens de tous genres r6guli^rement accomplis selon nos pr^vbions 
rationelles." vi. 713. 
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have established what he now gratuitously assumes, 
that volitions simply as such and in their own nature 
are beyond the jurisdiction of law, he will have suc- 
ceeded in disproving not only the existence of a provi- 
dential will which the theist acknowledges, but the 
existence also of fixed law which as a positivist he 
himself maintains. He ^vill have shaken indeed the 
convictions of the believer in a providential government 
of the world, but he will also at the same time and to 
the same extent have cut away the ground from under 
his feet. Man may be a free or he may be a necessary 
agent. That is a diflferent question not here considered. 
But the plain dictate of positive philosophy is that as 
soon as he becomes an agent at all, free or necessary, 
his acts, including the mere acts of his wHl, his volitions, 
become subject to fixed and invariable law. 

Statistical science confirms the conclusion of philo- 
sophy that volitions, like all other things, belong to the 
great chain of causes and eflfects, a chain of which both 
the extremities are concealed from our view, but of 
which the intermediate links are seen to be held toge- 
ther by the indestructible force of fixed and immutable 
law. Whenever acts of the will occur under circum- 
stances which permit them to be classified and gene- 
ralized, their results can be foreseen and predicted with 
the same minuteness and accuracy as those of other 
phenomena which are not acts of the will. Of all the 
events of human life none are farther removed from the 
control of the will than sickness and death. No one 
wills to be sick. No one (except in cases of suicide) 
wills to die. Sickness and death are admitted to be the 
effects of natural and necessary law operating inde- 
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pendently of the human wilL Of all the events of human 
life marriage, crime, and suicide must be admitted 
most clearly to emanate fix>m the will, exercised in these 
instances in forms apparently the most arbitrary and 
capricious. And yet in a given population and within a 
given period, the number of the latter class of events 
which are determined by the will can be foretold with 
their most important circumstances as confidently as, in 
the same population and within the same period, the 
number of the former class of events which are wholly 
independent of the hmnan wilL In a given populadcm 
and within a given period it can be shown not only 
how much sickness and how many deaths — events inde- 
pendent of the will — ^have occurred and will probably 
hereafter occur with a very near approach to accuracy ; 
but also with a still nearer approach to accuracy how 
many marriages — events dependent on the will — ^have 
occurred and will probably hereafter occur at different 
ages, the proportion of men at one age with women at 
another age, and even the proportion between the con- 
ditions of persons marrying, bachelors with spinsteBS, 
bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters^ and 
widowers with widows. Crime which is voluntary 
fluctuates less than mortality which is involuntary ; and 
not the number of suicides only, but the modes and 
motives, all acts of the will, are shown to be in accord- 
ance with general law.* These results are deduced 

♦ On the 31st of May, 1852, a paper was read before the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries by Mr. Brown, '' On the Uniform Action of the Human WUi as exhi- 
bited in its Mean Results in Social Statistics," of which the following sum- 
mary appeared in the Athenaeum, London, June 5, 1852. " The object was to 
point out a new application of the doctrine of probabilities to a class of &cts 
which were not generally thought to come within the range of calculation. 
However varied and uncertain may be the events to which the life of a single 
individual ia exposed, the average return in a hrgQ mass is so regular as tooe 
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from observed and recorded facts by statistical philo- 
sophers who have no object in view but to extend the 
boundaries of positive science; and they are accepted 
and confirmed by the most sagacious class of business- 
men whose professional avocations familiarize their 
minds with such calculations, and enable them to 

predicted with confidence within very small limits of error. It b the province 
of the actuary by a oolleotion and comparison of facts which relate either to 
the health and existence of man, or which affect him in his relations with society, 
to ascertain the laws by which such events happen and by reducing the theory 
to practice, to equalize the irregularities observaole in the occurrences incidental 
to nis condition. In this manner it was pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
uncertain character of the eyents, the facts relating to sickness had been regis- 
tered in a series of tables of the utmost yalue to sickness-clubs which they 
would do well to heed. But it is a remarkable fact, as shown by M. Quetelet 
from observations in Belgium, that the operation of the human will is even 
more r^ular and the deviations found to be within narrower limits than the 
fluctuations known to obtain in regard to sickness and death. The illustrations 
were principally taken hj the autnor of the paper from the facts rekting to 
marriages, oecause it might be supposed from the different motives which 
might govern in such cases, the influence of the passions, sober reflections on 
the advantages of the marriage-state, sometimes self-interest, sometimes sub- 
mission to the interest of others, that nothing could be more uncertain or more 
capricious than the will as evidenced by the number of marriages in a coontry. 
Yet it was found in Belgium in twenty years, 1S25 to 1844, that the extreme 
numbers of marriages annually were 26,117 and 32,680, whilst the deaths in 
the town varied from 24,539 to 35,006 in the same period, the former showing 
only a fluctuation of 6563, and the latter 11,067. In Englaim in the six years, 
1839 to 1844, the average number married annually was 1546 in every 100,000 
persons composed of equal proportions of the sexes; whilst the greatest ia 
excess from the average was onl^ 51, and in deficiency only 74 in the whole 
six years. The same singular uniformity was remarked in the number of per- 
sons married at different ages, in the proportion of men at one age with 
females at another age, and even between the conditions of persons marrying, 
bachelors with spinsters, bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters, ami 
widowers with widows. The proportions were shown by tables to differ in a 
very sli^it degree in several successive years, and at different periods of age. 
Other kinds of observations were pointed out in which the action of the will is 
observed to be in such strict accordance with a general law, that calculation, 
though it might be at fault in a few cases, would oe almost absolutely correct 
in predicting the results in a large population. The crimes of which persons 
are accused vary in their nature according to t)ie age and sex ; but during 
twenty years in which they were registered in France, and during which the 
number accused was about equal to that of the deaths of males registered in 
Paris, the former results were found to fluctuate less than the latter. The 
proportion of suicides to deaths (1 in 70 amongst males, 1 in 125 amongst 
females), and the age in which they are committed, the mode of death, and 
even the causes whicli lead to them, vary only in accordance with some general 
laws ; and the author referred for some further illustrations of this curious 
subject to the statistical journal and the writings of MM. Quetelet, Gucrry, 
Benoiston de Ghateaimeni^ ftc" 
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appreciate both the practical value of the conclusions 
and the force of the evidence on which those con- 
clusions rest. The conclusions coincide in the first 
place with the general scope of M. Cointe's positive 
philosophy that law is universal and invariable ; and in 
the second place, they no less clearly refute his gra- 
tuitous and inconsistent assumption of the radical in- 
compatibility between law and volition, and thus 
negative the objection to a providential will founded 
upoii that untenable assumption. 

Let it now be admitted that M. Comte is not incon- 
sistent with liimself, with statistical science, and with 
positive philosophy in asserting their incompatibility, 
and that human volitions are as inconstant and irre- 
gular as he assumes them to be. Even with these ad- 
missions his objection to a providence is not sustained, 
his argument against it is in no degree advanced. To 
show this it is only necessary to state the position which 
he assails and the ground on which he assails it ; the 
position which is defended against him and the ground 
on which the defence is made. The position which he 
assails is that there is a providential will which men call 
God; that its volitions are arbitrary and capricious; 
and that the phenomena w^hich it controls must partake 
of the same arbitrary and capricious character ; and the 
ground on which he successfully contests this position is 
that the phenomena of the universe are found in fact to 
be regulated by fixed and stable law, and that conse- 
quently the notion of such a providential will must be 
abandoned. Contrast with this the true idea of a pro- 
vidence and the ground on which it is maintained. The 
position which is defended is that the providential will 
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which men call God is the source and therefore the 
support of law ; that it expresses itself in law, and is 
therefore not opposed to, but coincident and identical 
with, law ; and that being in its nature and by the sup- 
position perfect, it is uniform and persistent in its voli- 
tions, in the laws by which they are expressed, and in 
the phenomena flowing from those laws. This position 
may or may not be tenable. If it is not, let it be dis- 
proved ; for the human mind loves truth, however ap- 
palling, not the figments of the imagination, however 
pleasing. To many who endeavour to think calmly 
and philosophically and therefore reverentially, it 
affords the only foundation on which that coherent 
system of law M. Comte so strenuously labours to esta- 
blLsh, that beauteous and majestic scheme of order and 
progress and unity in nature and life we all behold, can 
be supposed to rest. But whether tenable or not, let 
not M. Comte and his followers deceive themselves and 
others with a false issue. The ground on which this 
position is assailed is that volitions are irregular, and 
therefore incompatible with invariable law. Even if 
this were true of the human will and its volitions, which 
it is not, it would have no bearing on the question, for 
the position defended is not that an imperfect and vari- 
able, but that a perfect and invariable will, is the basis 
of law. To substitute in the proposition to be re- 
futed a variable and irregular, for an invariable and 
regular will, makes the refutation easy to the mere dis- 
putant, but useless to the inquirer after truth. 

Another form of the objection to a providence is that 
in which M. Comte affirms that the prevision and mo- 
dification of phenomena by man are inconsistent with 
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the notion of a superhuman and providential will and 
with the infinite perfection of a divine order.* M. 
Comte has not explained in what way the mere pre- 
vision of phenomena tends in his judgment to destroy 
the idea that all natural events are under the direction 
of a superhuman will, and we are therefore exposed to 
the danger of misapprdiending, and however unde- 
signedly of mis-stating, his argument. The following 
appears to be the process of reasoning which conducts 
him to this conclusion. Laws are fixed and invariable. 
Volitions are variable and uncertain. Phenomena, the 
results of law, may be foreseen. Phenomena, the eflfects 
of will, cannot be foreseen. But the prevision of phe- 
nomena in which all science consists is a fact, and it 
proves that phenomena are the results of law and not 
the effects of will, and consequently not the effects <rf a 
superhuman and providential will. After what has 
been just said in disproof of the alleged incompatibility 
between law and volition, it is sufficient briefly to reca- 
pitulate that the insubordination of the phenomena of 
the will to law is assumed not proved ; that it is not 

* "Le caractk^ fondamental d'opnosition a toate pbilosophie theolo^qw 
quelconque qui est n^cessairement plus ou moins inherent a toute science 
r^eUe meme aes sa premi^ enfance se manifeste pour les intelligences popa> 
laires par ces deux propri^t^s g^nerales co-relatives de toute philosophic posi- 
tive : 1*, provision des ph^om^nes ; 2*, modification volontaire exerc^e sor 
eux. Ces deux faculty ne sauraieiit se developper sans qu'elles tendent in^i- 
tablement, chacune d'une maniere distiucte mais pareillement decisive, a detruire 
radicalement, dans Tesprit du vulgaire, toute idee de direction de rensembie 
des dv6nemens naturels par aucune volonte sur-humaiue." — " Le libre et plein 
developpement de la puissance humaine dans I'ordre des effets chimiques doit 
compenser ndcessairement I'inferioritd relative de la chimie en prevojance 
rationnelie pour oonstater irresistiblement, envers les esprits les plus vulgaires, 
que cctte classe des phenom^nes, comme toute autre, ne saurait ctre regie par 
aueune volenti providentielle quelconque." Pbilosophie Positive, iii. 65, 6S. 
— " £n principe, toute intervention active de I'homme pour alt^rer k son profit 
r^conomie naturelle du monde r6el constitue necessairement un injurieux 
attentat oontre la perfection infinie de Tordre divin." vi. 149. 
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reconciled and is not reconcilable with the proved and 
admitted prevalence of law in every other department 
of nature and being ; that it is contradicted by the fiacts 
of observation in the department of the will itself ; that, 
if proved, it would destroy the doctrine of theism, that 
of a supreme and providential will, only by first de- 
stroying the doctrine of positivism, that of universal 
and invariable law ; and that, whether proved or not, 
it has no bearing on the theistic proposition which 
affirms a perfect will, necessarily therefore exercising 
invariable volitions, expressing itself in invariable laws, 
and producing invariable phenomena, the prevision of 
which by man is not only not inconsistent mth a su- 
preme and providential will, but is a necessary conse- 
quence and a scientific proof of its reality. 

M. Comte ha£( explained more clearly the argument 
by which from the voluntary modification of pheno- 
mena, that is, from tlie modification of phenomena by 
the human will, he draws the conclusion that a super- 
human will is not concerned in the direction of natui^al 
events. His statement is in substance the following. 
Chemistry is relatively inferior to astronomy in that 
rational prwision of phenomena on which the pre- 
ceding argument is founded; but this relative infe- 
riority is compensated by the free and full development 
of human power over the order of chemical efiects, and 
the possession and exercise of such a power by man 
irresistibly establish that this, the chemical, class of 
phenomena also is, like every other class, not regulated 
by a providential wUl. He even goes the length of 
maintaining that, on the hypothesis of a providential 
government of the world, in principle every active 
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intervention of man to change for his own advantage 
the natural economy of the real world necessarily 
amounts to a crime (injurieux attentat) against the 
infinite perfection of that divine order which the 
theistical argument assumes to exist. Thus, the argu- 
ment when reduced to its simplest terms is, first, that 
human will and human power modify phenomena, and 
therefore a providential will and a divine power do not; 
and second, that, assuming the existence of a divine 
order infinitely perfect, every such voluntary and pro- 
fitable modification of phenomena by man must be an 
offence against that divine order, which is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the argument for the existence of such a 
divine order. 

That the exertion of human will and power upon 
phenomena disproves the simultaneous exertion of 
divine will and power upon the same phenomena is 
not a self-evident proposition, and it requires from 
M. Comte, since he affirms its truth, more extended 
illustration for its support than he has supplied. If he 
had attempted to seize his own conception more firmly 
and to bring it to the test of his own philosophy, he 
would have found it to elude his grasp altogether and 
to vanish into thin air. He believes in law, fixed and 
invariable. Law is his God, the supreme and absolute 
power in nature whose authority consists in its neces- 
sary fixity and invariableness. Does he therefore deny 
the possibility of human will and power changing or 
inodifjdng the phenomena of law ? By no means. This 
would be to deny all the experiments of science and 
thereby science itself, to annul all the forms of industry 
and thereby all social and industrial life. Admitting 
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then, which he does and must do, that human will and 
power modify the phenomena of law, does he abandon 
his positivism and deny the fixity and invariableness of 
the law of those phenomena, or the existence and 
reality of that law ? By no means. Law is with him 
necessarily fixed and invariable. Fixed and invariable 
law is the point upon which his whole system of philo- 
sophy turns, the first and last authority in universal 
nature. And yet, according to M. Comte, while the 
exercise of human will and power upon phenomena 
may co-exist with fixed and invariable law, it may not 
co-exist with fixed and invariable will. It utterly dis- 
proves fixed and invariable will, while it in no degree 
disproves fixed and invariable law. It is clear that if 
the argument is eflfective against a providence, it is 
equally eficctive against law; if not against law, then 
not against providence. M. Comte has here aimed a 
blow at theism which either falls innocuous (telimi im- 
belle sine ictu), or which, if it inflict a wound, recoils 
with deadly effect upon his o^vn positivism. 

This is an answer which may silence a controversialist 
but which will not satisfy a seeker after truth. It shows 
M. Comte's inconsistency but does not overthrow his 
reasoning. It still remains to inquire whether that 
reasoning is valid, and for this purpose let us suppose 
that it is employed, as it may be employed, against the 
doctrine of law as well as against that of a providential 
will. The argument then will be that the exertion of 
human will and power upon phenomena disproves the 
simultaneous operation of law upon those same phe- 
nomena. How, it may be asked, can law, fixed and 
invariable law, co-exist with the arbitrary modification 
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of phenomena by num ? In anf^wrt of this largiimeiit it 
most be admitted that hmnan win and power some- 
times do array themsehres in at least aj^ment anta- 
gonism with law ; bat this in^cdves die further adnns- 
sion that they are sometimesy perhaps generalfyv ^omA 
in i^iparent ooincideDce with law. The greatesl liars 
probably speak more truth than fidaehood; and the 
minority of men, it may with confidence be affirmed^ 
act more in accordance with, than even in seenung 
contravention ol^ natand law. From this coincadenoe^ 
so &r as it is admitted to exist, of hnman will and 
power with law^ no argument can be deduced against 
law. To that extent they are identical, not different 
or opposed, and instead of interfering co-operate. The 
argument therefore, if it have any "force, derives it 
wholly from those cases in which man, consciously or 
unconsciously, wilfully or unintentionally, places him- 
self in opposition to law. When he thus counterads, 
violates, or disobeys law, does he thereby place himsdf 
beyond the jurisdiction, or above the authority, of 
law ? By no means. He only shows more clearly his 
entire subjection to law. When in the exercise of 
personal will and power man neglects or despises or 
wantonly tramples under foot any law of nature, he by 
that very act places himself under the operation of 
some other law not less stringent in its requisitions and 
inexorable in its sanctions. For instance, a certain 
quantity of wholesome food k necessary to health, and 
where no counteracting causes exist will under the laws 
of our bodily constitution sectire health. But let a man 
in the exercise of his own will and power eat and drink 
too much or too little or none at all, and other laws of 
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our constitution no less imperative will come into 
operation, producing disease which is incipient death, 
or deadi which is the complement of disease. Between 
law the operation of which conduces to our welfare, and 
law the operation of which does not conduce to our 
wel£ure, there is no neutral territory in which we may 
firee ourselves from the obligation of all law and live 
according to our independent and irresponsible will. 
Law holds us with a determined grasp from which it is 
impossible for us to escape, and every act of attempted 
insubordination to law makes tlus only more apparent. 
We may alter phenomena, but we cannot alter law. 
We may avoid by the force of our will the conditions 
under which a given law operates, but in so doing we 
fihall subject ourselves to the conditions which call 
another law into activity. The exertion of human will 
and power therefore in seeming counteraction of law is 
no disproof but on the contrary a confirmation, of law. 
K this is a sufficient answer to show that the exertion 
of human will and power upon phenomena does not 
negative the doctrine of fixed and invariable law, why 
should it not be held sufficient against M. Comte to 
ahow that the exertion of human will and power upon 
phenomena does not negative the doctrine of a perfect 
and immutable will, the source of fixed and invariable 
law ? Human will either coincides with the divine will, 
oar it does not. K it does, then so far there is an end to 
the objectioii: there is no discrepancy between them, 
and the argument against a providence founded on an 
alleged discrepancy is invalid. If it appears not to coin- 
cide with the divine will, this is only an appearance ; 
for it may be and has been shown that the human will 
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even in its aberrations, as in the commission of crime or 
in the hallucination of suicide, is controlled by general 
laws which theistically are the expression of a supreme 
will. We have nothing to do here with the ethical 
difficulty which this presents, the reconciliation of man's 
moral freedom with his subjection to that supreme will 
even in the abuse of freedom; a difficulty which the 
gifted seers of Judaism, placed face to face with the 
dualism of ancient Persia, do not appear to have felt,* 
and which is not greater than that which is presented 
by the apparent contradiction between man s moral 
freedom and his subjection in the exercise of that free- 
dom to fixed and invariable law. The question at 
present is simply one of fact and science ; and if it ap- 
pears that the human will, even immorally exercised, is 
subject to law, whence can be deduced its discrepancy 
with that immutable will of which invariable law is held 
to be the expression ? M. Comte does not rest the force 
of his objection to a providence upon any discrimination 
between different classes of volitions, as good or bad. 
His proposition is general and unqualified that the exer- 
tion of the human will upon phenomena, even upon 
chemical phenomena, disproves a superhuman and pro- 
vidential will ; and the answer to that proposition is 
that every himian volition is itself a phenomenon, a part 
of life and nature, subject with all other phenomena to 
law, and that that law is coincident with the divine will 
from which all law emanates and by which all phe- 
nomena are controlled. 



* " I form the light and create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these things." Isaiah xlr. 7. — '' Sludl there be eyil in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done it ?" Amos iiL 6. 
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M. Comte reaches the climax of inconsequence when 
he attempts to resolve the argument for a providence 
into an absurdity by affirming that in principle every 
active intervention of man to alter for his own advan- 
tage the natural economy of the real world constitutes 
an offence against the infinite perfection of the divine 
order. In the preceding form of the objection he 
assumes that human ^vill and power are exercised upon 
phenomena, and he infers that they disprove a divine 
will and power, since in his view they cannot co-exist 
and act upon the same phenomena. The simple exist- 
ence of the former is an evidence against the existence 
of the latter. In the form of the objection now pre- 
sented he admits for the occasion that a divine order 
exists and that it possesses infinite perfection, and he 
infers that every active intervention of man to alter the 
economy of nature for his own advantage must be a 
crime against that order, and since abstinence from 
such supposed crime would annihilate all human ac- 
tivity and extinguish all social life, it follows that to 
escape from such a conclusion, we must deny the pre- 
miss that was assumed and ignore an infinitely perfect 
divine order. 

The first answer here is that which has been al- 
ready suggested, that the intervention of man to alter 
the economy of nature, if as is assumed by M. Comte 
any intervention of man can alter that econoiay, 
is as subversive of fixed and invariable law in which he 
believes as of a perfect divine order which he rejects. 
The second answer is that there is an obvious fallacy 
in iaking for granted that any intervention of man can 
alter the natural economy of the real world. All that' 
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man does or can do is, first, to discover what the natural 
economy of the real world is, and then to conform to it 
To alter that economy is beyond the power of all and is 
within the aim of none of sane mind. It is astoniahiDg 
that the promulgator of the positive philosophy and of 
course an unqualified believer in fixed and invariable 
law, in his blindfold and persevering assaults upon every 
theistic idea should permit himself to take for granted 
man's ability to alter the natural economy of the real 
world, that is, to alter the operation of fixed and inva- 
riable law. In the processes of thought, in the experi- 
ments of science, in the manipulations of art, in the 
combinations of society, and in the institutions of go- 
vernment, we may place ourselves in new and untried 
circumstances and thus invite the manifestation of new 
phenomena, of new relations, and of hitherto unknown 
laws; but amid all changes of circumstance and all 
new developments of phenomena, of relations, and of 
laws, the economy of nature remains the same, imaltered 
and unalterable. That a positive philosopher, that the 
apostle of positivism, should assume on the contrary that 
the natural economy of the real world is alterable and 
that it is by human means altered, an assumption de- 
structive of all positive science and all positive philo- 
sophy whatsoever, and should found on that assumption, 
without perceiving its fatal bearing on his own system, 
the appalling conclusion that there is no supreme will, 
no .divine order, no providential govemmentof the world, 
is one of the most extraordinary lapses of the philosophic 
mind and of scientific reasoning. 

We are further aided in acquiring a dear conception 
of M. Comte's reasoning against a providence by con* 
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sidering a special application which he gives to it. He 
not only insists in general terms on the incompatibility 
of law and volition, but when certain phenomena, for 
instance those of tides, previously little or not at all 
understood, become generalized and are perceived, like 
all other phenomena, to be subject to invariable laws, 
this discovery appears to him to aflford an individual 
instance and corroborative proof and illustration of that 
incompatibility and irrevocably to exclude every notion 
of a providence.* We have here some insight into the 
process of thought and the peculiar habit of thinking 
by which M. Comte is conducted to this conclusion. 
An analysis shows that the process consists of three 
gteps or stages. First, there is an important class of 
phenomena regarded as inexplicable. Second, those 
presumed inexplicable phenomena are proved not to be 
inexplicable but subject to invariable laws. Third, the 
proved existence of invariable laws regulating that class 
of phenomena previously regarded as inexplicable is in- 
ferred irrevocably to exclude from that class and from 
the phenomena belonging to it all providential inter- 
vention and all arbitrary conception. Grant to M. 
Copite what he here assumes, that providential inter- 
vention and arbitrary conception are synonymous or in- 
terchangeable or correlative phrases, either meanins^the 
same thing or mutuaUy implying each other, and his 
conclusion is indisputably sound and just. The proot 
of law in any department of nature or in any class of 

♦ *' Depuia un si^cle, une classe importante de ph^nom^nes naturels" (let 
pb^nom^es de mar^) " generaleroent regard^sjusqu' alors comme ioexpli- 
cables, a €t6 ramen^ avec precision a des lois invariables qui en excluent 
irrerocablement tonie intervention providentielle et tonte conoeption arbitraire." 
Philosophie Positive^ iL 300. 

s2 
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phenomena disproves in that department or class every 
thing arbitrary and in that sense every thing pro- 
vidential. This is the sole aspect of providence which 
seems ever to have occurred or to have been presented 
to M. Comte's mind, and the inference is inevitable. 
Refuse to make this concession, to acknowledge this 
assumption, and claim on behalf of theism that a divine 
providence excludes every arbitrary conception and is 
identical with invariable law considered as the expres- 
sion of a perfect and immutable will, and M. Comte's 
inference becomes wholly untenable, for there is no con- 
nection between the premiss and the conclusion. From 
the point of view under which he contemplated the 
doctrine of a providence he could draw no other in- 
ference and come to no other conclusion ; but the error 
lay not in the doctrine but in the intellectual attitude, 
so to speak, in which he regarded it. 

This view is confirmed by a consideration of the 
successive steps or stages in his process of thought 
The Jirst position is that there are certain important 
phenomena which at a given period of scientific pro- 
gress were irreducible to law. If this state of things 
had continued, the interpretations that might have been 
put upon it were twofold. Either, on the one hand^ it 
might have been said that those phenomena, although 
not reduced, were reducible to law, and that their 
actual inexplicability was only one of many proofs of 
human ignorance and one of the many limitations of 
positive science. Or, on the other hand, it might have 
been said that those phenomena were not only not re- 
duced, but were not reducible to law, and that their 
actual inexplicability was, as far as it went, a proof of 
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the theory of chance, a disproof of the theory of law, 
and as such a disproof of the theory of a supreme 
mil and a perfect providence. In the former case 
the prevailing ignorance would be held to be con- 
sistent with the future proof of law and the future 
proof of a providence : in the latter case the assumed 
proof of chance would be the assumed disproof both 
of pro\'idence and law. The second position is that 
those phenomena, hitherto regarded as inexpUcable, 
are shown to be subject to invariable laws, and from 
this extension of the boundaries of human knowledore 
and of positive science, there arises, as far as it goes, a 
legitimate disproof of the theory of chance, a legitunate 
proof of the theory of law, and as such a legitimate proof 
of the theory of a supreme will and a perfect providence. 
The proof of a providence goes hand in hand with the 
proof of law. What on the contrary is the conclusion 
which M. Comte comes to ? The third position contains 
an answer to this question, and it is, that the proved ex- 
istence of law regulating this class of phenomena ex- 
cludes the idea of a providence. But if the presence of 
law excludes the idea of a providence, then the absence 
of law will imply that idea, whereas^: as has been shown 
and as is clear from the plain meaning of the term, the 
absence of law affirms the theory of chance, and the 
theory of chance negatives a providence only by first 
negativing law in which M. Comte himself firmly 
believes. 

One of the first demands upon a fair-minded contro- 
versialist is that he shall make himself acquainted with 
what he attacks and with what his opponents defend, 
and v/ith this just requisition M. Comte has not thought 
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fit to comply. Without intentional injustice, it is wil- 
lingly believed, but not the less blunderingly and un- 
philosophically, he has confounded the idea of chance 
and the idea of providence, and when by affirming and 
proving law in a given class of phenomena he, has dis- 
proved chance, he suddenly and unexpectedly makes 
the gratuitous assumption that he has disproved a pro- 
vidence, as if they were one and the same thing. With 
him providence is something arbitrary, unstable, and 
incompatible with law. With the consistent believers 
in a providence, its laws are as perfect and immutable 
as the being whose wiU they express. In this view pro- 
videiice is not something different from and opposed to 
law, but something added to law and confirming law, 
and this confirmatory addition is, that law, instead of 
being regarded as merely phenomenal and therefore im- 
perfect and mutable, is the thought of a perfect mind 
and of an unchangeable will. M. Comte was quite at 
liberty to attack this form of the doctrine of a provi- 
dence if he deemed it open to attack ; but he was not at 
liberty to assume that the only form of the doctrine of 
a providence was that of an arbitrary and vacillating 
will subversive of law and synonymous with chance. 
The recognition of the genuine doctrine of a providence 
would have blunted the point of many a sarcasm di- 
rected against theism, but it would have strengthened 
the argument for law, and it would have consolidated 
the system of positive philosophy. 
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Section III. 

Objections to Final Causes. 

A SUPBBMB will may be conceived not only as origi- 
nating all phenomena and their laws and as directing 
and controlling their course, but also as prescribing their 
tendencies and results, that is, prescribing the final 
causes, the uses or ends, in which phenomena and laws 
find their accomplishment. The notion of final causes, 
like that of a providence, is a necessary deduction from 
that of a primary cause. The idea of a primary cause 
is that of mind, of thought, of will, of a personal intel- 
ligence. But mind, thought, will, a personal intelli- 
gence cannot act without a purpose, a design, an end 
in acting. To suppose the operation of the infinite 
mind without a purpose, of the eternal thought without 
a design, of the omnipotent will without an end — ^to 
suppose a vague, fortuitous, and indeterminate opera- 
tion — ^is to suppose a contradiction in terms, is to annul 
the very ideas involved in mind, thought, and will. 
From the necessary imperfection of our faculties, from 
the contingent imperfection of all human knowledge, 
and frx)m the still greater imperfection of our individual 
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experience, observation, and reflection, we may not be 
able to express in unexceptionable language or even to 
conceive in intelligible thought the true nature and full 
extent of the divine purposes, designs, and ends, but 
that such purposes, designs, and ends must exist is an 
inevitable consequence of the reality of mind, of thought, 
of will in the first cause of all things. Moreover, if there 
is a purpose, a design, an end in each one and in all of 
the phenomena and laws of being, there cannot but be 
an adaptation of means to ends, of subordinate means to 
subordinate ends, and of subordinate ends to the great 
result. The universe of God thus becomes in all its 
parts a network of causes and effects, framed on definite 
designs, working out definite purposes, and accomplish- 
ing definite ends. 

Such is the principle expressed in the doctrine of 
final causes, and it is necessary distinctly to conceive 
this principle in order to guard against the abuses to 
which it is liable, to apprehend its correct application, 
and to estimate the objections of opponents. It is 
evident from the mere statement that without the ex- 
ercise of caution its comprehensive scope may lead to 
grave mistakes. On the one hand by disregarding the 
necessary limitation of the human faculties " fools " may 
" rush in where angels fear to tread," and may dare to 
speculate on the inscrutable dctenninations of the divine 
mind regarding matters which no phenomenon, no orga- 
nization, no law has disclosed, and respecting which there- 
fore speech is an impiety and silence a religion. On the 
other hand, with equal forgetfulness of the contingent 
limitation of all human attainments, the most trivial 
facts, events, and circumstances which, while they con- 
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form to general law, yet express no special volition, may 
be weakly accepted as intimations of the divine pleasure 
and guides of human conduct. But because some may 
occasionally approach the confines of a presumptuous 
mysticism or of an ignorant superstition, that is no reason 
why others, with their eyes fully open to the danger on 
both sides, should refuse to walk on the broad path 
which lies between those extremes. In the depths of 
the divine consciousness there must be purposes which 
we can never scan ; and in the complication of causes 
and effects by which we are surrounded there will pro- 
bably always be occurrences which, regarded as means 
we cannot connect with their ends, and regarded as enda 
we cannot connect with their means. But the connec- 
tion between means and ends in nature, in life, in society,, 
is not oh that account the less certain, and the in- 
ference of design from that connection is not on that 
account the less cogent. It is this connection and 
inference, wherever the connection can be soberly 
traced and the inference rationally deduced, that con- 
stitute the sound application of the doctrine of final 
causes.* 

Even those who acknowledge the doctrine do not 
always coincide in the use to be made of it. Lord 
Bacon pronounced the investigation of final causes 

* ** I am well aware that to the minds of many persons nothing bears a greater 
appearance of presumption than any attempt at reasoning respecting the pur- 
poses of the Divine Being ; and that in many cases it would be thought more 
consistent with the modesty of humanity to limit its endeavour to the ascer- 
taining of physical causes than to form conjectures respecting divine intentions. 
But I believe this feeling to be false and dangerous. Wisdom can only be de- 
monstrated in its ends, and goodness only perceived in its motives. He who in 
a morbid modesty supposes that he is incapable of apprehending anv of the pur- 
poses of God, renders iiimself also incapable of witnessing His wisaom ; ana he 
who supposes that favours may be bestowed without intention, will soon learn 
to receive them without gratitude." lluskin's Modem Painters^ iv. 106, note. 
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sterile, and his authority has often been quoted against 
the doctrine ; but Dugald Stewart has shown that his 
dictum applies only against its employment in physics 
to avoid the abuse of confounding efficient with final 
causes, without denying its legitimate force and value 
in metaphysical reasoning, and Mr. Stewart himself 
holds that Bacon's views on this point, if considered as 
applicable to the present state of experimental science, 
are extremely limited and erroneous, and that the recog- 
nition of final causes, that is, of the connection between 
means and ends, is fully admissible even in strictly phy- 
sical investigations.* Mr. Boyle concludes a disquisition 
about the final causes of natural things containing much 
sound observation and deep reflection with a summary, 
from which it is to be understood that, while firmly 
maintaining the doctrine of final causes as both allow- 
able and commendable, he considers its application to 
inanimate bodies whether celestial or sublunary as very 
unsafe, and that he would limit its use to the explana- 
tion of the parts of vegetables and animals, and even of 
them with great caution.f Mr. Whewell, in his History 

♦ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, part ii. chap. iv. sect. yL 
p. 327 ; Outlines of Moral rhilosophy, part ii. chap. ii. sect. L p. 449 ; Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, book iii. chap. ii. sect. ir. 
p. 315. 

f " The result of what has hitherto been discoursed upon the four questions 
proposed at the beginning of thb small treatise amounts in short to this: 
That all cousideratiou of nnal causes is not to be banished from natural phi- 
losophy ; but that it is rather allowable and in some cases commendable to ob* 
serve and argue from the manifest uses of things that the author of nature 
pre-ordained those ends and uses: that the sun, moon, and other celestial 
bodies excellently declare the power and wisdom and consequently the glory of 
God ; and were some of them among other purposes made to be serviceable to 
• man : that from the supposed ends of inanimate bodies, whether celestial or 
sublunary, it is very unsafe to draw arguments to prove the particular nature 
of those bodies or the true system of the universe : that as to animals and the 
more perfect sort of vegetables, it is warrantable not presumptuous to say that 
such and such parts were pre-ordained to such and such uses, relating to the 
welfare of the animal (or plant) itself or the species it belongs to ; but that 
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of the Inductive Sciences, says that the doctrine may 
be described as the principle of 2i. purpose in organization ; 
and in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences he 
adds that this doctrine of a purpose in organization has 
been sometimes called the doctrine of the conditions of 
existence, instead of which he proposes to term it the 
principle of the conditions of organs as means adapted 
to animal existence as their end. He does not deny 
that the existence of final causes has often been pointed 
out in other portions of the creation, in the apparent 
adaptations of the earth and of the solar system to each 
other and to organized beings; but he holds that in 
these provinces of speculation the principle of final causes 
is no longer the basis and guide, but the sequel and 
result, of our physical reasonings.* Sir John Herschel 
adopts in substance Mr. Whewell's argument of design 
from final causes, which in his judgment is irresistibly 
urged chiefly from being made to rest on its main point 
of strength, organization as distinct from law.f 

Bacon and Boyle, Whewell and Herschel, thus agree 
in holding the doctrine of final causes, but diflfer. as to 
the extent of the domain over which its authority is to 
be recognized ; metaphysics to the exclusion of physics, 
animate to the exclusion of inanimate nature, animal 
to the exclusion of vegetable life, and organization to 

such arguments may easily deceive, if those that frame them are not very oan- 
tious and careful to avoid mistaking among the various ends that nature may 
liave in the contrivance of an animal's body, and the various ways which she 
may successfully take to compass the same ends : and, that however a naturalist 
who would deserve that name must not let the search or knowledg^e of final 
causes make him neglect the industrious ind^gation of efficients." Disquisition 
about the Final Causes of Natural Things, Works, iv. 551. 

♦ Histoi7 of Inductive Sciences, ui. 457; Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, ii. 91. 

t Essays with Addresses, p. 238. 
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the exclusion of law, being the respective spheres as- 
signed to it. These limitations have a practical utility, 
not because they are just in themselves or rest upon 
any defensible ground but because they inculcate and 
exemplify the exercise of a calm and discriminating 
judgment in the application of the doctrine. In them 
all however we see only the opinions of mse men sug- 
gested by the prevailing errors of their times or dic- 
tated by their own peculiar temperaments and mental 
habits, and we miss a regulating and guiding principle 
which -svill enable every honest thinker accurately to 
distinguish between the uses and abuses of the doctrine. 
Is not such a principle supplied by the simple statement 
that wherever the mind clearly and distinctly perceives 
the adaptation of means to ends and the fulfilment of 
ends by means, there, whether in physics or in metaphy- 
sics, in animate or in inanimate nature, in vegetable or 
in animal life, in law or in organization, it is impelled 
to draw and is justified in drawing the inference of de- 
sign ? This principle rests on the constitution of the 
mind . itself, and in practice it is broad enough to in- 
clude every genuine instance, and strict enough to ex- 
clude every mere pretence, of final causation. 

Let it on the other hand be considered what is the basis 
of the most recently announced limitation, the distinction 
between law and organization as applied to this ques- 
tion. Law and organization are certainly not identical, 
since law may exist without organization ; but organiza- 
tion cannot exist without law, and it is precisely the 
idea of law in organization that gives the latter all its 
meaning and expresses the connection between organ 
and function, between means and end. Divest organiza- 
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tion of law, what will it be or what can it teach? 
Organ and function are nothing more than specializa- 
tions of the more general conceptions of means and 
ends ; and if a means and an end can be traced in the 
operation of any law of inorganic nature, the inference 
of design is as legitimate in that case as from the con- 
nection of organ and function in an organiiied being. 
The difference consists, not in the nature of the reason- 
ing, but in the comparative obscurity or clearness of our 
conceptions. A law of inorganic nature is spread over 
a wider surface, embraces a greater number of details, 
and must be gathered from a larger induction of in- 
stances, and by our feeble faculties and with our limited 
knowledge the connection between means and end is less 
firmly seized than in the case of a law of organization. 
A law of organization is, as it were, crystallized in a 
single instance ; its operation is concentrated at a single 
point; the mind promptly grasps the connection be- 
tween organ and function; and almost intuitively de- 
duces the reasonable conclusion. In the investigation 
of final causes therefore the distinction between law 
and organization may be practically of service ; but ac- 
cording to rational theory, it does not appear that it 
can be sustained. 

Descartes is usually considered an imcompromising 
opponent of the doctrine of final causes, and Mr. Boyle 
in his Disquisition on the subject has mainly that phi- 
losopher's objections in view ; but in fact this eminent 
thinker may more justly be classed with Bacon, with 
Boyle himself, and with others who give a qualified 
support to the doctrine. In the Prinapia indeed he 
repeatedly denies it Avithout any qualification whatso- 
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ever.* In the Meditatianes the objection is limited to 
the application of the doctrine in physics (in rebus 
physicis).f In the Qmntce BesponsioneSj pressed appa- 
rently by the arguments of others, he admits that it 
may be employed in ethics (in ethicis). J And in the 
Passiones Animoe he makes very large and frequent re- 
ference to the uses or ends of our moral constitution, 
which he expressly ascribes to the appointment of na- 
ture (secundum institutum naturae), a phrase which 
from the pen of so religious-minded a man as Descartes 
can only mean the appointment of God.§ But the re- 
cognition of uses or ends expressly appointed by God 
and resulting from appropriate means in the moral con- 
stitution of man, is the recognition of final causes, the 
very doctrine which he began with denying. His argu- 
ment that it is rash and presumptuous in man to specu- 
late on the purposes of God is a question of feeling and 
of opinion: others think that wherever the author of 
nature has even obscurely intimated those purposes, it 
is the dictate of genuine religious reverence to endea< 

* "Ita denique nuUas unc[nam rationes circa res naturales a fine qaam 
Deas aut natura in iis faciendis sibi proposuit, discemimus ; quia non tantnm 
non debemus nobis arroeare ut ejus consOiorom participes nos esse patemns : 
sed/' &c. Principia Fhuosophiae, pars i. p. 8. See also pars iii. p. 50. 

f " Totum illud causamm genus quoa ^ fine peti solet in rebus physids 
nullum usum habere existimo ; non enim absque temeritate me puto posse in- 
vestigare fines Dei." Meditationes, vr, 26. ^ 

X " Quamvis in Etbicis, ubi sfepe conjecturis uti licet, sit pium considerare 
quam finem conjicere possimus Deum sibi in regendo uni verso proposuisse, 
cert^ in Physicb, ubi omnia firmissimis rationibus niti debent, est ineptom.** 
Quints Eesponsiones, p. 70. 

§ " Fropositis definitionibus Amoris, Odii, Cupiditatis, Lfetitiss, Tristitis, et 
explicatis omnibus motibus corporeis qui hos affect us producunt aut oomi- 
tantur, solum eorum usus superest considerandus. De quo obsenrandum est 
quod secundum institutum I^atune referantur omnes ad corpus, neo anims 
imputentur nisi quatenus corpori juncta est ; adeo ut eorum usus naturalis sit 
incitare animam ad consentiendum et contribuendum iis actionibus quae inser- 
vire possunt couservando corpori aut illi aliquatenus perfectius reddendo." 
Passiones Animn, pars ii. art. cxxxvii. See also art. Hi., Ixxiv., and Ixxv. ; and 
pars iii. art. clxxv., and ccvL 
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vour to understand them. His exclusion of the doctrine 
from physics on the ground that in that science every- 
thing ought to rest on very solid reasons (ubi omnia 
firmissimis rationibus niti debent), notwithstanding his 
admission of it in ethics on the ground that there con- 
jecture is allowable (ubi ssepe conjecturis uti licet), is 
equally untenable, for it takes for granted the very 
things to be proved, viz. that the conjectural reasoning 
which is good enough for ethics, the more important 
department of nature, is not good enough for physics, 
the less important ; and that the reasoning respecting 
final causes in both departments is conjectural, which, 
in so far as it has any value, it is not in either. 

The Epicureans appear to have been the great oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of final causes in ancient times^ 
and their rejection of it was a necessary consequence of 
the sublime isolation to which they relegated the gods 
and of the imperfection which they professed to dis- 
cover in creation.* In our own day the physical 
positivists are its determined adversaries, and their 
great type is M. Comte, w^hose denial of the doctrine 
is a direct corollary from the denial of a supreme will 
confirmed by the defects he persuades himself he has 

* Omnis enim per se Diviiin natara necesse est 
Immortali svo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe ; 
Nam, privata dolore omni, privaia periclis. 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, niliil indiga nostii, 
Nee bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur ira. — hvcR, L 57-63. 

Nequaquam nobis diyinitus esse creatam 

Naturam mundi : quamquam hsc sint predita culp&. ii. 180, 1. 

Nil ideo quoniam natum est in corpore, ut uti 

Possemus ; sed quod natum est id procreat usum. iv, 832, 3. 

Hand igitur potuere utundi crescere caussa. 840. 

Quare eiiam atque etiam procul est, ut credere possis, 
Iltilitatis ob omcium potuisse creari. 854, 5. 
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detected in cosmical law and in animal organization. 
With characteristic modesty he uses very little cere- 
mony in speaking of the advocates of the doctrine. 
They are in his opinion ordinarily found " destitute of 
sound scientific culture;" they are "irrational par- 
tisans ;" and their doctrine is " an absurd optimism."* 
Passing by these ebullitions we find that his first and 
main ground of objection is its alleged irrecondl- 
ableness with the principle and spirit of the positive 
philosophy. This appears in all the special objections, 
hereafter to be considered, advanced against the doc- 
trine, and it is stated in general terms in lajdng the 
foundations of his philosophy. In the positive state, he 
tells us, the human mind recognizing the impossibility 
of acquiring absolute notions renounces inquiry into the 
origin and destiny of the universe and knowledge of the 
intimate causes of phenomena in order by the well- 
combined use of reasoning and observation to engage 
exclusively in the discovery of their effective laws, that 
is, of their invariable relations of succession and simili- 
tude.f Here inquiry into the origin of the universe, 
that is, respecting a first cause ; and into the destiny of 
the universe, that is, respecting final causes, is repre- 
sented as equivalent to an attempt to acquire absolute 

* " Si les philosopbes qui de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des 
causes finales n'^taient point ordinairement d^pourvus d'une veritable instruc- 
tion scieutifique un peu approfondie, ils n'auraient pas manau6/' &c. Pbilo- 
sopbie Positive, ii. 38. — ** Toutefois les irrationels partisans aes causes finales 
s'efforceraieut vainement d'appliquer une telle consideration a la justification 
pbilosophique de leur absurde optimismc." iv. 638. 

f " Dans r^tat positif, Tesprit humain, reconnaissant Pimpossibilit^ d'obtenir 
des notions absolues, renonce a cbercber Porigine et la destination de l*uniyer8 
et a connaitre les causes intimcs des pb^nom^nes pour s'attacber uniquement k 
decouvrir, par Tusage bien combing du raisonnement et de Tobsenratiou, leurs 
iois effectives, c*est-a-dire, leurs relations inyariables de succession et de simi- 
litude." Pbilosopliie Positive, i. 4, 5. 
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notions and is placed in purposed contrast with the 
discovery of laws or invariable relations by means of 
reasoning and observation, the sole legitimate object in 
the positive state of the human intelligence. The ques- 
tion of a first cause 4ias already been considered, and we 
have now to examine this fundamental objection to the 
doctrine of final causes. 

It is obvious to remark that the description which 
M. Comte here gives of the doctrines he opposes as 
absolute notions cannot be accepted as correct. It has 
already been shown that by his own admission the idea 
of a first cause flows from positive phenomena and is 
based on natural laws and therefore it cannot be justly 
represented as an absolute notion ; and the same con- 
clusion may be established with respect to final causes. 
There is nothing absolute in the relation of means to an 
end, in the relation of an end to means, or in the infer- 
ence deducible from those relations ; and yet those con- 
ceptions strictly and literally express all that is meant 
by the doctrine of final causes. To characterize that 
doctrine further as an inquiry into the destiny of the 
universe is equally fallacious. WTien we shall know the 
universe, that is, when we shall know all the parts of 
the vast whole and all the relations of each to each, 
which is impossible, then also will it be possible for us 
to speculate on the destiny of the whole. Until then 
no such speculation engages the attention of the con- 
sistent theist ; and in the mean time with his limited 
faculties and in his limited sphere he deems it neither 
irreligious nor unphilosophical humbly and cautiously 
to grope his way through the intricacies of phenomena 
and laws, of means and ends, and thus gradually correct 
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of the human mind. thoughL wiQ. Take the common 
illustntion of a iratch iound in a desert by a traveDer 
who had never seen one before. He examines its 
exterior covering, the dial with its numbers and indices^ 
and the mteri(M' apparatus consisting of wheels and cogs 
and levers; and from the whole he infers that it is 
a production of human art and that no small amount 
of labour and ino^enuitv must have been called into 
exercise to adapt the parts to each other. But does the 
understanding capable of draA^dng this conclu^on rest 
content without looking or inquiring or searching or 
speculating farther ? Assuredly not. The same intelli- 
gence that stimulated and enabled the traveller to 
scrutinize the different parts of the watch suggests that 
they must have been framed and adapted to produce 
Home \ntelligible result. Until this thought has entered 
his mind the watch is in his hands a mere childish 
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toy ; * but the moment that by his own reflection or by 
the aid of others he has conceived the design with 
which it was formed and the purpose it answers, he 
perceives it to be a useful machine contributing to the 
comfort and convenience of the possessor. Even if we 
conceive the possessor able to put the watch in motion 
and to make himself acquainted with the function of 
each part in carrying on that motion, that is, if we con- 
ceive him fuUy cognizant of all the laws by which 
its motions are regulated, yet if we separate from the 
idea of the watch in his mind all conception of the 
purpose which those motions are designed to subserve, 
it is evident that idea must be a mere fragment of the 
true and complete idea. On that supposition he will 
regard the watch simply as a piece of ingenious me- 
chanism; but when he further comes to consider the 
watch as an indicator of time, that is, when he adds to 
the knowledge of its mechanism the conception of the 
purpose which it answers, the idea he has thus acquired 
may still leave his acquaintance with its structure im- 
perfect, but his knowledge is less fragmentary than it 
was before. The perception of the connection between 

• " The long concealed watch was brought to light The old fellow 

caught Bight of the hidden treasure. I knew that it was useless to attempt 
any lon^r to retain it, and handed it orer. He was vastly pleased with it. I 
wound it up and put it to his ear. He was as delighted at the unexpected 
sound as a child with its first rattle. I explained its use in keeping the hours 

of the day, but he cared for nothing but tne ticking I was ordered to 

hold it to the ears of all the visitors to the lodge. Forty times a day it had to 
come down for .this purpose, till I got so tirea of mj snowman's duty that I 
wished the watch at the oottom of Uie sea. The Indians, as they listened to 
its vibrations, would stand in every attitude of silent amazement, their eves 
dilated, their countenances lighted up in every feature with delighted wonder, 
and then break out in a roar of hoarse laughter, the tone of which strongly 
contrasted with the infantile simplicity of their demeanour." Bourne's Account 
of his Captivity among the Savages of Patagonia, pp. 77, 78. 

T 2 
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means and end is a real addition to his positive know- 
ledge. 

Apply this reasoning to the tiniest flower that springs 
from the ground or to the humblest insect that creeps 
on its surface ; to man whether regarded in the consti- 
tution of his body or of his mind ; to the earth which 
he inhabits, to the solar system of which the earth is a 
single and subordinate member, or to the universe of 
which that system is a small and insignificant province. 
In each and in all we perceive beauty, proportion, 
adaptation ; law producing order and progress, variety 
and unity. But until we add the conception of a pur- 
pose, an end for which every being, however humble, 
exists, whether on the earth, in the air, or in the water; 
for which man has been physically and mentally con- 
stituted as he is ; for which the earth both in its in- 
ternal structure and in its external relations has been 
formed as we experience and know it to be ; for which 
the solar system and all its parts perform their perpetual 
rounds; and which the universe as a whole may be con- 
ceived to express to a competent intelligence — ^without 
some such conception in each case, the idea we form of 
it may be just and true as far as it goes, but it must be 
partial and inadequate. Exclude, for any reason specu- 
lative or practical, the idea of connection between means 
and end in any given instance, and in that instance to 
that extent you confess human ignorance, you limit the 
domain of positive science. Admit that idea, and even 
independent altogether of the inference to be drawn 
from it, you enlarge the boundary of positive science 
And increase the amount of human knowledge. 

The best practical test of this that can be applied is 
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to appeal to tlie consciousness of the most cultivated 
minds. In the investigation of any given act or fact or 
occurrence in nature or in history, do such minds al- 
ways rest contented with ignoring its aim or object or 
end ? On the contrary does not such ignorance, where 
it exists, leave a painful void which by subsequent in- 
quiry and reflection they seek to remove ? If the end 
is wholly unknown do they not instinctively indulge in 
conjecture? If doubtful, do they not endeavour to 
change doubt into probability ? If probable, probability 
into certainty? If certain, do they not add that cer- 
tainty respecting the end as a necessary element entering 
into their positive knowledge of the act or fact or oc- 
currence ? Examine any literary composition, any pro- 
duct of the human intellect ; for instance, M. Auguste 
Comte's Course of Positive Philosophy. Peruse and re- 
peruse it from beginning to end. Analyze it in all its 
parts. Master it in all its details. Let there be no 
principle he has advanced, no doctrine he* has taught, 
no error he has assailed, no illustration he has employed, 
no conjecture he has hazarded which you cannot on the 
instant cite and verify. But in this procew* carefully 
exclude from consideration the design, the purpose, the 
end which the author proposed to himself, viz, the 
formation of universal science into a jKiftitive phiUwophy 
according to which its phenomena in thwr de^'cloprnerit 
follow certain laws of succession of which he cJairrm to 
be the great discoverer. Such exclusion is \m\fim\h\o. 
The attempt, if made, would Jk; vain, \f nw('A*Mnfu\^ mu\ 
so far as it might be sucr'^^«*fnl, it wofiM r^'/lfi/'^, i\u* 
Positive Philosophy to an in^oh^rr^^nt \u*r^MUu\i\ Th'* 
author in a large work, writt^jn r/n a Vity /'//TrijrH'h/'n^iv'' 
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plan, and in a very diffuse style, with striking tenaci^ 
never forgets, and never allows his readers to forget, his 
main object. It meets you in every volume, in every 
lecture, almost in every page. It is indissolubly bound 
up with the entire structure of the work, and if that 
work is read at all, it must be read with some compre- 
hension of the author's end in writing it. And yet it is 
this same author who teaches that it is no part of posi- 
tive philosophy to consider the end for which this goodly 
world has been framed ; for which man and nature 
live, move, and exist. We cannot read his book 
without having his purpose persevermgly forced upon 
our attention ; and yet he requires us to read the book 
of mind, of thought, of action, the book of life, of society, 
of history, without taking into account the end for which 
it has been spread out before us in legible and instruc- 
tive characters. 

The doctrine of final causes, the idea of the connection 
between means and end, is not only essential to the com- 
pleteness of our conception of phenomena^ but it may 
also be made a useful auxiliary in the discovery of those 
laws by which phenomena are governed and to which 
the objector would exclusively limit our attention. In 
illustration of this let us return to the instance of a 
watch found in a desert by an ignorant traveller. He 
examines the watch, admires its complicated and inge- 
nious machinery, and arrives at last at the conclusion 
that it must have been fabricated to subserve some 
special purpose ; but we shall suppose that he is as yet 
unable to divine what that purpose is. Before arriving 
at any conclusion on that point, his admiration is not 
without good grounds, but it is directed only to the 
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mechanism and it leaves his mind in a state of com- 
parative inertness without any motive for further inves- 
tigation. The moment that the idea of a purpose to 
which all this mechanical contrivance and beauty are 
only subservient, is conceived, a new interest is created, 
a new field of reflection is opened before him, a new 
motive is presented to stimulate his inquiries. He may 
not at first be successful in those inquiries. He may 
commit many mistakes. He may venture many erro- 
neous conjectures. He may frame many false hypo- 
theses. He may imagine the watch to be of the nature 
of a Chinese puzzle formed merely to excite the curiosity 
or exercise the acumen of youthful minds. He may try 
whether it will answer the purpose of a compass — as- 

• 

suming that he has the notion of such an instrument — 
to guide him over the pathless wastes to his destination. 
If he finds it in working order — ^which for the sake of the 
analogy is part of the supposition — ^he may even imagine 
that it has a principle of life within itself, and that it 
regulates its own movements. But the phenomenon, 
the watch, lies before him, a fixed fact, to correct all his 
aberrations, and at last to guide him to the true solution 
of the problem. Even the false suppositions to which 
he has recourse are not wholly without their use. Like 
all hypotheses, they are frames to which he seeks to fit 
the facts imder examination ; but the facts themselves 
remain imchanged, and in this process of adaptation, even 
under the guidance of mistaken hypotheses, he becomes 
better acquainted with the facts, with the various and 
complicated parts of the watch, than if he had formed 
no hypothesis. It is by these means that he weeds 
error from his mind. It is by the gradual negation of 
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successive false hypotheses that he approaches nearer 
and still nearer to the truth ; and it is only when, per- 
ceiving the insufficiency of these and all other similar 
hypotheses, he seizes the idea that the watch was in- 
tended by the maker to be a measurer and indicator of 
time, that a clear and satisfactory light dawns upon his 
speculations. 

The first point to be noticed here is that by the 
assumption of some end which the watch in the pur- 
pose and design of the maker is rationally conceived to 
fulfil, a powerful stimulus is given to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the various parts of the watch. But the 
benefit does not terminate at this pomt. This is an ad- 
vantage gained in the process of searching for and dis- 
covering the true end ; but the discovery itself has an 
additional and a reflex operation. As soon as the true 
end is apprehended, every part of the watch acquires a 
new meaning, a new value, a new beauty, because each 
is viewed in connection mth the whole, and the whole 
as existing for an end which each contributes to accom- 
plish. The relative importance and utility of the dif- 
ferent parts are more correctly estimated. The outer 
shells of the watch in which the works are encased, con- 
sisting as they do of the more precious metal, may have 
been previously conceived to be of the greatest conse- 
quence, but they are now seen to be portions of the 
machine, necessary indeed but subordinate and merely 
protective of those which essentially contribute to its 
working ; and m like manner in virtue of the primary 
conception of the true end of the watch, the true pur- 
pose and design of the maker, every separate part is 
seen precisely to fulfil its appropriate function towards 
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anxious reflections appear the most inscmtable of all 
possible mysteries. It is not only an effect without a 
cause, law without a lawgiver, work without a worker, 
but it is a whole in which, as far as it is known to him, 
there is seen to be the most admirable fitness of all the 
parts, the successful execution of the grandest and wisest 
designs, the accomplishment of the most beneficent and 
ennobling ends, without any purpose, design, or end 
at all. Anti-theistic positivism forbids all investigation 
respecting the author or end, the primary or the final 
cause, of this sublime panorama or of any of the phe- 
nomena which it includes. Here M. Comte brings us 
and here he leaves us. According to his sj^tem of 
thought, the earth, its phenomena, and their law^ can 
be justly regarded only as an overwhelming enigma, 
the huge plaything of philosophers who in their turn 
become the laughing-stock of fools for pretending tiiat 
their own folly is wisdom. 

Assume now that tiie investigator of nature and of 
society imdeterred by the prohibitions of pseudo-posi- 
tivism arrives at the conviction that the cause of a jJie- 
nomenon and the end which the phenomenon answers 
are elements that enter into the consideration of tiie 
phenomenon and that are essential to the completeness 
of his conception and knowledge of it, and are therefore 
legitimate objects of scientific and philosophical inquiry. 
Under the guidance of this new principle he acquires 
the idea, not only of law, but of a lawgiver ; and, not 
only of a lawgiver, but of an end contemplated in the 
establishment, development, and operation of law. The 
assumption of some end for which a given phenomenon 
exists is strictiy positive in its character, since the end, 
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whatever it may be, is to be sought only in the phe- 
nomenon itself, and the search for it directly contributes 
to the knowledge of the phenomenon and thus to the 
promotion of positive science. Wliat the end is, the 
inquirer at this stage dares not affirm, nor even that 
there is such an end. He has only as yet conceived the 
idea that phenomena and the laws of phenomena may 
not exist for themselves. He has apprehended the 
possibility of final causes of those phenomena and laws, 
and this bare conception gives a new stimulus to his in- 
vestigations, a larger scope to his observations, and a 
profounder significance to their results. It leads him 
to seek out an afiinity among facts and events pre- 
viously regarded as wholly unconnected, and it supplies 
the link by which to attempt to bind them together in 
a continuous chain. He may perceive, or think that he 
perceives, affinities that do not exist He may seek to 
establish relations that have no foundation in nature or 
in fact. He may form systems founded on those mis- 
taken relations and affinities. But into whatever errors 
he may fall, those very errors group together facts and 
events in an order and connection more or less natural 
In so far as the grouping is natural and unforced, it will 
be recognized and adopted in all succeeding combina- 
tions. In so far as it is forced and unnatural, it will be 
superseded by future investigators ; but the facts and 
events will remain unaltered and will be connected with 
other facts and events bv new and more natural affini- 
ties developing new and true purposes, designs, and 
ends. Thus the mere search, sometimes even the illu- 
sory search, for a final cause, promotes the study of 
phenomena, discovers affinities between them, and con- 
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tributes to the establishment of those very laws which 
are deemed by the objector to be the sole objects of 
scientific inquiry and to preclude all reference to such a 
cause. 

Carry the inquirer one step farther. He has hitherto 
only conjectured the existence of final causes to which 
in the mind and purpose of the supreme lawgiver all 
laws and all the phenomena which they embrace are 
subordinate and ancillary. Let it now be supposed 
that he has attained the certain con%dction of this prin- 
ciple as an indubitable truth, and that it is in his view 
no longer a problem to be solved, but a proposition that 
may be stated in definite terms and established by evi- 
dence as clear and decisive as that which proves the 
existence of law and of a lawgiver. If the proofs of 
this proposition are drawn from and based upon pheno- 
mena, with what show of reason can they be deemed 
inconsistent with the spirit and principles of positive 
science? If in any given instance an organ can be 
shown to possess the nicest adaptation to function, and 
function to be the perfect fulfilment of the purpose for 
which the organ can be conceived to exist, where, at 
what point, in what form, is there any violation of posi- 
tive science or philosophy when this connection between 
means and end is proved to rest on unassailable grounds 
and the rational inference of design is deduced from it ? 
The violation of positive science is in refusing to observe 
this connection; of positive philosophy in refusing to 
draw this inference. Assuming not only the strength 
of the conviction but also the sufficiency of the proofs, 
without which of course the conclusion cannot be 
accepted as sound, it is evident that the introduction of 
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this principle must cast an invaliiable light upon the 
just interpretation of phenomena and lavs. It fur- 
nishes a due bv which the student of nature and life 
may connect facts and events the most remote in time 
and place from each other, establish thdr mutual con- 
nection and their subordination to a common result^ 
unravel their most intricate combinations, and deduce 
from the Trhole series a consistent and instructive moan- 
ing. The worid, in as far as it can be scanned by 
human faculties, is thus viewed as a comjmct and 
coherent whole, the effluence of an invisible power, 
subject to fixed and invariable law, guided by a wise and 
beneficent providence, and in all the orders of being 
and all the departments of life subserving determinate 
ends. Instead of positive science and philosophy, 
rightly understood, pursued, and applied, being opposed 
to such a conclusion, it is only when this conclusion has 
been attained that positive science has learned and 
taught its most beautiful, most sublime, and most 
ennobling lesson, and positive philosophy achieved its 
greatest, its highest, and its holiest triumph. 

Having disposed of this general argument against the 
doctrine of final causes, we may now briefly consider 
the special objections advanced against it. These how- 
ever are presented in a fonn which does not command 
very respectful attention ; for not only on this topic 
does M. Comte largely indulge in his characteristic 
supercilious language towards opponents, but he sug- 
gests arguments for the doctrine which he blames its 
friends for not employing and which lie himself brings 
forward only in order, by a real or assumed refutation, 
to achieve an easy victory and proclaim an inglorious 
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triumph. He sets up men in buckram for the purpose 
of peppering them with small shot; but it happens 
that these which he would present as mere shapes of 
men turn out to be made of something very like real 
flesh and blood, so that his small shot rather displays, 
than destroys, whatever vitality they may possess. 
The arguments which he raises merely to overthrow, 
although not such as the advocates of the doctrine 
would cojifidently rest on, are shown even by his 
counter-statements to possess more force than he is 
willing to concede to them. 

M. Comte says that the superficial and ill-informed 
philosophers who still adhere to the doctrine of final 
causes have neglected the argument for it to be derived 
from the consideration of the essential stability of our 
solar system, a conclusion which he justly represents as 
the beautiful final result of all the mathematical labours 
that have been employed on the theory of gravitation. 
That stability is evidently essential to the continued 
existence of animated beings, and he generously pre- 
sents this specious consideration as the basis of a decla- 
matory argument for final causes, an argument however 
which he immediately, according to his ability, pro- 
ceeds to demolish. It might have occurred to him as a 
possible case that the reasons on the part of believers in 
fijial causes for not employing the argument may have 
been those which induced him to reject it; but this 
would have contained the gratuitous and improbable 
assumption that they were as well-instructed on such 
questions and had reflected as deeply as himself. The 
following is the way in which in this instance he 
escapes from the force of his own argument. The 
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admitted stability of the system is, he affirms, a 
necessary consequence, under the operation of me- 
chanical laws, of the extreme smallness of the planetary 
masses in comparison with the central mass, the feeble 
eccentricity of their orbits, and the moderate mutual 
inclination of their planes, to which he afterwards adds 
the superiority of their mean density over that of the 
fluids on their surface ; and these characteristic circum- 
stances as he caUs them, he considers with Laplace to 
flow quite naturally from the mode of formation of the 
system. Since we exist, says M. Comte, it is necessary 
that the system of which we form a part should be dis- 
posed in such a way as to permit that existence. 
Comets do not possess the same stable conditions and 
are therefore probably not inhabited. The pretended 
final cause is thus reduced to the puerile remark that in 
our solar system none of the bodies that compose it are 
inhabited except those that are habitable. It is thus 
argued that the stability of the system so necessary to 
life and thought is no proof of final, but a mere conse- 
quence of mechanical, laws.* 

* " SI les philosophes qui de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des causes 
finales n'etaient point ordinal rement d^pourvus d'une T^ritable instruction 
scientifique un pen approfondic, ils n'auraient pas manqa6 de faire ressortir 
avec leur emphase babituelle une considdration g6n^rale fort sp^cieuse a la- 
qnelle ils n'ont jamais eu 6^rd et que je choisis expr6s comme Texemple le 
plus d^ravorable. U s'a^it ae le beau resultat final de Tenseinble des travaux 
math^matiques sur la th^rie de la gravitation mentionn^ ci-dessus pour un 
autre motit, la stability essentielle de notre sjsteme solaire. Cette grande 
notion, present6e sous I'aspect convenable pourrait sans doute devenir ais6ment 
la base d'une suite de declamations 61oquentes ajant une imposante apparence 
de solidity. Et n^nmoins, une constitution aussi essentielle h Texistence con- 
tinue des especes animales est une simple consequence n^cessaire, d'apres les 
lois ni6caniques du monde, de quelques circonstances caracteristiques de notre 
sjsteme solaire, la petitesse extreme des masses plan^taires en comparaison de la 
masse centrale, la faible excentricite de leurs oroites, et la mediocre inclinaisou 
mutuelle de leurs plans ; caracteres qui a leur tour peuvent etre envisages avec 
beaucoup de vraisemblance, ainsi que je le montrerai plus tard suivant I'indi- 
cation de Laplace, comme derivant tout naturellement du mode de formation 
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This refutation by M. Comte of his own argument 
seems to contain a favourite idea, for it appears and 
reappears again and again. Now the argument it- 
self which he has kindly framed for final causes may 
be good or it may be bad, but the pretended refutation 

de ce sjsteme. On devait d'ailleors a priori s'attendre en g^n^ral a un tel r^ 
sultat par ceite seole reflexion que, puisque nous existons, ii faut bien de tonte 
n^cessit^ que le systeme dont nous faisons partie soit dispose de fa9on a per- 
mettre cette existence qui serait incompatible avec une absence totale de sta- 
bility dans les 6\6mens principaux de notre monde. Pour appr^cier conTena- 
blement cette consideration, il faut observer que cette stability n'est nullement 
absolue ; car elle n'a pas lieu k I'^eard des cometes dont les perturbations sont 
beaucoup plus fortes et peuvent meme s'accroitre presque ind^finiment par le 
defaut des conditions de restriction que je viens d'enoncer, ce qui ne pennet 
gn^re de les conceToir habitues. La pretendue cause finale se reduirait done 
ici, comme on Ta d^ja tu dans toutcs les occasions analogues, a cette remarque 
puerile : il n'y a d'astres habitus dans notre systeme solaire que ceax qui sont 
jiabitables. On rentre, en un mot, dans le principe des conditions d'existenoe 
qui est la Traie transformation positive de la doctrine des causes finales, et dont 
la portde et la feconditd sont bien sup^rieures." Philosopbie Positive, ii. 3S-40. 
— " Un appendice naturel et int^ressant de la tb^orie byarostatique de la figore 
des planetes consiste dans les conditions de la stabilitd de r^quiubre des fluides 
qui recouvrent en totality ou en partie la surface des astres. Laplace a ^tabli 
a ce sujet un th^r^me g^n^ral aussi simple qu'important qu'un premier aperpn 
semble d'ailleurs devoir indiquer d'avance. II fait d^peudre cette staoilit^, 
quels ^ue puissent §tre et le mode de repartition du fluiac et la loi interne des 
aensites, de la seule superiority de la density rooyenne de I'astre sur celle da 
fluide ; caract^re si evidemment constat6 pour la terre par la belle experience 
de Cavendish. On pourrait ais6ment en faire le iexte d'une cause finale, puisque 
la perpetuity des especes terrestres exigc clairement que r6quilibre des mers, 
tende a se r^tablir spontan^ment apr^s avoir ete momentan6ment trouble d'une 
maniere quelconque. Mais Texamen attentif du sujet fait aussitot disparaitre 
la finalite en renaant sensible la necessite d'un tel arrangement dans la forma- 
tion primitive des planHes, la densite des couches ay ant du naturelleroent 
crottre de la surface au centre, comme I'indique si nettement toute la theorie 
de la figure des astres." p. 285, 6. — " La cause generate de ces Importans 
resultats reside essentiellement dans la fiedble excentricite de toutes les orbites 
principales et dans le pen de divergence de leurs plans. Si les astres de 
qtielque importance avaient decrit, comme les cometes, des ellipses tres allon- 
gees, contenues dans des plans dirig^s en tous sens, leurs relations dynamiques 
auraient ete toujours extremement variables et leurs perturbations auraient des 
lors cesse d'etre periodiques pour devenir presque indefinies, ainsi que celle 
des cometes. Au contraire, en vertu de rextreme rondeur des veritables 
orbites et de I'identite presque entiere de leurs plans, Tintensite des diverses 
actions mutuclles ne pouvant qu'osciller entre des Ii mites tres rapprocbees, doit 
tendre sans cesse a retablir Petat moyen du monde. Or, comme les astres a 
orbites pcu excentriques sont evidemment les seuls habitables, cette barmonie 
fondamentale ne presente reeilement aucun texte de cause finale, ainsi que je 
Tai indique au commencement de ce volume puisqu'il ne pourrait en 6tre 
autrement au' u regard de mondes tellement constitues que la vie et par suite 
la pensee, la philosophic tbeologique ou positive, ne sauraient y exister." 
pp. 339, 340. 
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is decidedly feeble and inconclusive. He assumes that 
he has superseded the notion of final causes when he 
has explained the stability of the sjrstem by the opera- 
tion of mechanical laws and the existence of those laws 
by the supposed original mode of formation, and that 
the affirmation of final causes is a virtual negation or 
ignoring of those laws and of that mode of formation. 
But the advocates of final causes may reply that they 
neither deny nor ignore any of these postulates; that 
they are willing to accept the mode of formation 
indicated by Laplace; that they accept the mecha- 
nical laws described by M. Comte; that they accept 
those mechanical laws as the indispensable condi- 
tions of the admitted stability of the s}'Stem, and that 
stability as the necessary consequence of those con- 
ditions ; and accepting all these, they see only the mon* 
distinctly the connection between means and end, a 
connection thus shown to be indissolubly interwoven 
with the entire constitution of the solar system and 
with the most rational conjectures that can be formed 
respecting its mode of formation. Does, they may ask, 
the fact of the operation of those mechanical laws nega- 
tive the fact of the connection between means and end 
in the stable constitution of the solar system ? It does 
not. The one fact is perfectly consistent with the 
other : both are unquestionable. Does the one fact 
explain the other, that is, does the operation of mecha- 
nical laws explain the connection between means and 
end ? It does not. The operation of mechanical laws 
may explain mechanical effects, but it does not and 
cannot explain the connection between means and end, 
which is a conception of the intellect and a product of 

u 
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the intellect, the conception and product of a ilpftigning 
mind, of a mind that forms and executes a purpose. 
As M. Comte truly says although in a different sense: 
Since we exist, the system must be so disposed as to 
permit our existence. It has been, it is so disposed. 
In our system animate nature and inanimate nature are 
.adapted to each other. The animate world could not 
exist without the inanimate: the inanimate subserves 
the animate. The means exist for the end: the end 
fulfils the means. Means and end are filmed into one 
another to form a harmonious whole : both in their 
actual constitution are necessary to the perfection and 
grandeur of the whole. But this is a result that could 
not spring from the mere operation of mechanical laiv?s : 
it demands a creative, informing, and regulating ndod 
The advocates of final causes may well say that in 
adducing such an argument and in vaunting such a 
rrfutation of it, M. Comte in reality blesses when he 
means to curse. 

They may dispute his refiitation of his own argument 
from another point of view ; and in presenting it, the 
question will be considered, not with reference to the 
solar system as a whole, but for the sake of greater 
precision, to the planet to which we belong. The 
argument for final causes which M. Comte suggests 
may be thus stated. This earth is inhabited, because 
the stability of the system renders it fit for habitation ; 
and this adaptation of the earth to man, M. Comte 
thinks, might be plausibly urged as a proof of final 
causes, that is, proof of an end willed and of a means 
employed for its attainment, the end being the habita- 
tion of the earth by man, the means the stability of the 
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system of wiiicii tbe eardi is a pare Having aoggested 
this argmneoc IL Camte endeaTours to show chat it m 
plaoafaie only, not convincing, tor tlut idle stability at' 
the syst^n, tbe pivot on winch ihe ugoment tonia, ib 
owing not to any purposed adapcatiflKL of mesois to an 
end, bnt n^fder the operation of mechanical hiw^ ti3 
certain characteristic drcimistances, viz. tlie compa- 
iHtive smaOness of the earth's maas, tlie &ehLe eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, tlie moderate inclination of its plane, 
and the saperior mean d^sisty of its solid over its fluid 
constitnents. It is onlv in worlds so constituted that 
life can exist and thought be exercised, and therefafe 
the habitableness of the earth does not prove that it wi^ 
made to be iniiafaited : on the contrary it is inhabited 
simply because it is habitable. 

The advocates of £nal causes may now appear in 
their own name and in their own ri^t and pro- 
nounce that his answer is no answer at all; that 
he merely admits the given phenomenon and then 
presents that phenomenon as its own explanation; 
that under a change of phrase he assigns the effect 
to be explained as the cause explanatory of that 
effect. The argument is that t}ie earth is so coustituteil 
that it is a fitting abode for man, from whioli it is 
inferred that it was so constituted tor his use and that 
his use of it Avas and is a final cause or purpose of its 
actual constitution. We repeat that, whatever stivngth 
or weakness it may possess, this is M. Conite s argu- 
ment, not ours ; and his answer to it is that the adapta- 
tion of the earth to the use of man is explained by the 
characteristic circumstances enumerated which aloni'! 
make it habitable without any reference to an end 

u2 
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willed and a means employed for that end. But it is 
easy to see that those characteristic circumstances are 
facts belonging to the given phenomenon and afibrd no 
explanation of that phenomenon, but on the contraij 
themselves require explanation. If we look at a 
dwelling-house, its foundations, its walls^^ its roo^ its 
doors and windows, its staircases, and the various 
apartments into which it is divided, we at once conclude 
that the house was built for human habitation and that 
such was the definite purpose contemplated in its con- 
struction. What answer would it be to such a condu- 
sion to say, " You are mistaken. It was not built for 
human habitation. It is inhabited because it is habit- 
able, and it is habitable merely in consequence of the 
solidity of the foundation, the perpendicularity of the 
structure, and the excellence of the materials." Why, 
these are some of the conditions from which it was 
inferred that the house had been built for human 
habitation. They are some of the facts of the case 
which remain to be explained on the supposition that 
the house was not built for human habitation. In like 
manner the characteristic circumstances of the earth 
rendering it habitable by which M. Comte seeks to 
avoid the necessity of a recognition of means and end, 
a designing mind and a final cause, are precisely some 
of those conditions by which the connection between 
means and end is estabUshed and the reality of a design- 
ing mind and a final cause is proved. 

Another argument for final causes, not urged by the 
friends of the doctrine, but obtruded into the question 
by M. Comte himself, is that which consists in main- 
taining that the universe exists for the benefit of man. 
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But the great discovery of the motion of the earth 
around the sun disproves that object^ for it proves that 
the earth, the abode of man, is an inferior member 
of the system to which it belongs; and even that 
system as a whole is so insignificant as to be almost 
imperceptible in the immensity of the universe. In the 
present state of science the supposition of such an 
object is simply absurd. Its disproof undermmes the 
whole theological system, and we thus understand why 
the sacerdotal power should have persecuted Galileo 
and why the religious world in general should have an 
instinctive repugnance to the important astronomical 
truth which he contributed to establish. M. Comte is 
displeased with the superficial philosophers (les demi- 
philosophes) — such men for instance as Kepler, Newton,, 
and Boyle — ^who believe in final causes, not because 
they do, but because they do not, employ this argument, 
which he finds it so easy to overthrow ; and in rejecting 
it he thinks that they fall into a grave inconsequence, 
since he defies them to assign any other intelligible 
object for that providential action in which they 
believe. Whether they can or cannot one might have 
supposed, but for M. Comte's authority to the contrary, 
that the disuse of a bad argument was a gain to the 
cause of truth and afforded matter not for reproof but 
for congratulation. Neither does it consist with the^ 
knowledge possessed of truly religious persons (esprits^ 
vraiment religieux) that they have an instinctive repug- 
nance, or any repugnance at all, to the true theory of 
the planetary movements ; but this remark may have 
been dictated by M. Comte's observation of the religious 
w^orld by wTiich he was surrounded. A doubt however 
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may be expressed whether such persons, wherever they 
are to be found, can be correctly described as truly 
religious, and whether they might not more accurately 
be regarded as falsely or superstitiously religious. The 
assumed ground for the persecution of Gralileo by the 
sacerdotal power, \az. the tendency of his theory to 
subvert the doctrine that the universe exists for the 
benefit of man, is also open to question. No historical 
proof of this assumption is adduced. That persecution 
appears rather to have rested on the fact that Galileo's 
theory virtually called in question the authority of the 
church, a ground of hostility that would have been 
equally strong, if the relative situation of the partiea 
had been reversed, that is, if the rotation of the earth 
had been the doctrine of the church and if the philo- 
sopher had taught that the earth is the immovable 
centre of the solar system.* 

Waiving these points which are irrelevant to the main 
argument and looking only at the merits of the questicm, 

* " 11 convient d'indiqoer ici d*une manicre gen^ale Toppositioa directe et 
in6vitable que pr^nte la connaissauce du mouvement de la terre avec tout le 
syst^me des croyances theologiques. Ce systcme en elTet repose evidemment 
sur la notion de Tensemble de runivers essentiellement ordonu6 pour I'lioaime ; 
ce qiu doit paraitre absuide, meme aux esprits les plus ordinaires, quand il est 
enfin constat^ que la terre n'est point le centre des mouvemens celestes, qu'on n'y 
peut voir qu'un astre subalteme circulant a son raug et en son temps autour du 
soleil entre Venus et Mars dont les liabitans auraient tout autant de motifs de 
s'attribuer le monopole d'un monde qui est lui-mcme presque imperceptible 
dans Punivers. Les demi-philosophes qui ont voulu maintenir la doctrine des 
causes finales et des lois providentielies, en s'^cartant des notions vuigaires 
admises de tout temps sur la nature de leur destination, sont tombe, ce me 




, ^ „ liigible a Taction providentielle. 

L'admission du mouvement de la terre en faisant rejeter cette destination 
humaine de Tunivers, a done tendu n^cessairement a saper par sa base tout 
TddiGce tbcologique. On s'cxplique aisement ainsi la repugnance instinctive 
des esprits vraiment religieux centre cette grande decouverte, et I'achamement 
opiniatre du pouvoir sacerdotal contra son plus illustre promoteur." Piiiloso- 
phie Positive, ii. 172, 173. 
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we may perceive reason to judge that if the believers in 
final causation fi)rmerly dogmatized by affirming what 
M. Comte calls the human destination of the universe, 
he equally dogmatizes now in denying that destination 
and in pronouncing it inherently and palpably absurd. 
To argue that it is so, as he does, from the relative in- 
feriority of the earth in the solar system and of the solar 
system in the universe is as if he were to argue against 
the intellectual and moral superiority of a man on the 
ground of his diminutive stature. What do we hu)w 
of thejfuture existence and destinies of the past, present, 
and future generations of our race ? What do we know 
o£ other planets and other systems and of the vast 
domain beyond the confines of all visible worlds ? 
What do we knaw either of them or of ourselves that 
can enable us to affirm with confidence that the universe 
does or does not exist for man ? To affirm that it does 
is an assertion without proof. To affirm that it dovs 
not is the denial without proof of an assertion without 
proof. The assertion and the denial are equally vidue- 
less with a view to any conclusion, for they assert luul 
deny that of which we know and can know notliing 
either affirmatively or negatively. It is to affinu and 
deny a proposition which we are utterly without the 
means of knowing to be either true or false. The laws 
of just reasoning will permit M. Comte to deny die pro- 
position which he would put into the mouths of his 
opponents as unproven and unprovable, but not to pro- 
nounce it in his characteristic style as absurd according 
to the judgment of even the most ordinary minds. 

If there be at the present day any thoughtful theists 
who believe that the universe exists solely for the benefit 
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of man, they do not, even by M. Comte's admission, 
constitute the entire class of those who maintain the 
doctrine of final causes. That doctrine may be main* 
tained and yet the ground on which M. Comte 
it to rest may be disclaimed. In that case he 
theists to assign any intelligible end (aucun but inl 
gible) for the providential action in which they 
Bearing in mind that this defiance proceeds from 
expounder of the positive philosophy, the answer 
that, keeping strictly within the limits of positive da 
within the limits of the earth on which we dwell, ai \\ 
within the limits of the providential action which '^ ^ 
witness, the welfare of man and of aU sentient and : » ^ 
telligent life in and on and around this planet is a p .'<* 
fectly intelligible end of that action, and a perfec ;**^ 
ample justification of belief in it. Let it be shown w *V 
there is that is unintelligible in such an end. Wit >'5 
the limits assigned, the conviction that this is an /i. 
or final cause of the providential laws under which J 
live is not a mere belief, but a belief amounting _ ;' 
knowledge of the most direct and positive kind, for i t' 
an end which we see actually subserved by the wh , 
course of nature, and which therefore it is eminen 
reasonable to suppose that the providential laws 
nature were designed to subserve. In the contemjJ ; 
tion of the phenomena and laws of nature, M. Com ' 
may have been unable to perceive this connecti^H 
between means and end: in the estimation of theis^P 
the evidence of such a connection is perfectly irresis- 
tible. Admitting the patent fact of the connection 
between means and end, the inference of design from 
that fact may have appeared to him irrational: to 
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theists, the denial of such an infereuce would be a mere 
self-stultification, a conscious obscuration and voluntary 

■of their natural faculties. 
[. Comte urges in reply that the foundation is too 
r to bear the superstructure and that the doctrine 
pivereal providence willing universal ends is not 
shed by the alleged evidence of an earthly pro- 
e willing earthly ends, the distinction must not 
;' , gotten between beUef and knowledge. We know, 

U^ • \ nk we know, that there is a providence that shapes 
♦i'*,'^ irthly ways to definite and worthy ends, and in- 
i-tjj' ; ■ .ially we believe that a like providence wilHng ends 
' * « definite and worthy extends to worlds and systems 
nd the ken of the human eye or the grasp of the 
.an intellect. There is nothing unphilosophical in 
r»j .; ' beliefi resting as it does primarily on positive phe- 
«\'.* aena. Does M. Comte know all that he beheves? 
..','_. es he believe only that which he knows? On the 
• -v. - itrarj-, from experience and history within the limited 
' x[- lere of European nations he has deduced general laws 
; ■' hbtorical development which by analogy he holds to 
. ■ apphcable to races and tribes of whom he is as igno- 
* ? it as is the believer in a imiversal providence and in 
^''•\ al causes of the inhabitants of the last discovered and 
,* ; . St remote planet of our system. 
^. M. Comte may still press the believers in a universal 
^Hpvidence to assign an intelligible end for its exercise, 
^^n the welfare of man is apparently admitted to be a 
sufficiently intelligible end for the exercise of an earthly 
providence, since it is only as the object of a universal 
providence that he proclaims its absurdity, so let us 
suppose the amwer to his demand to be that the welfare 
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of the sentient and intelligent inhabitants of each 
heavenly body may be accepted as a sufficiently in- 
telligible end for the exercise of a providence over that 
body, and thus with every heavenly body in succession. 
It is admitted that this would be an inadequate answer, 
for we do not know that there are inhabitants in each 
heavenly body or in any of them except our own planet; 
but there is nothing essentially absurd in the supposi- 
tion, and assuming their existence their welfare is an. 
intelligible end which is all that is demanded. If M. 
Comte on the groimd of this admitted inadequacy re- 
news the demand to assign an intelligible end for a 
imiversal providence and defies, as he does defy, the 
superficial philosophers who believe in final causes to 
state such an end, the concluding answer is a confession 
of ignorance which as superficial philosophers in the 
presence of M. Comte we are compelled to make. We 
acknowledge with all humility but without any con- 
scious degradation in the admission that we cannot 
assign an intelligible end for the existence of a universe. 
Unhappily our limited faculties and the confined sphere 
within which they are exercised do not enable us to 
apprehend all the facts from which such an end might 
be inferred, and it is submitted that on no rational 
grounds can we be called upon to do that which finite 
powers are unable to accomplish. We believe in pro- 
vidential laws and in the ends which they are working 
out, as far as experience, observation, and reflection 
supply the materials from which to conclude the ex- 
istence of those laws and their ends. Beyond the 
boundaries which our faculties embrace we may believe 
little or we may believe much but we know nothing, 
and whether we will or not we must remain in igno- 
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ranee. Who is it that defies the sciolists that believe 
in final causes and providential laws, incites them to 
pass the limits of positive phenomena, and seeks to force 
them into the regions of wild speculation and baseless 
conjecture ? It is a positivist jpar ewcellencej the author 
of the positive philosophy, the systematizer of positive 
science, he who exclaims most loudly against theological 
dreams and metaphysical inanities. 

In the midst of the unmitigated contempt expressed 
by iL Gomte for the doctrine of final causes and its sup- 
porters, it is interesting to inquire and instructive to 
ascertain what substitute he proposes for that doctrine, 
what relation he would recognize among phenomena 
conformable to the principles of positive philosophy and 
supplying the place of that which the theological philo- 
sophy seeks to establish. He perceives that some such 
succedaneum is necessary and does not refuse to meet 
the demand. In one word then the doctrine which he 
teaches instead of that of final causes is the doctrine of 
the conditions of existence, the latter being affirmed to 
be as real as the former is vain, and as finiitful as the 
former is sterile. In order to understand what that 
doctrine is, it is necessary to refer briefly to a contro- 
versy in the revival of which in recent times Geoffix)y 
St. HUaire alid Cuvier took a distinguished part as the 
representatives of opposite methods or schools in the in- 
vestigations of natural history. According to the former, 
the animal kingdom constitutes a single and continuous 
chain of being progressively ascending by self-creative 
transmutations from the monad to man ; while accord- 
ing to the latter this unity of plan, of composition, and 
of organization does not exist, and instead of it the 
principle is njaintained that, as nothing can exist if it 
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do not combine all the conditions which render its 
existence possible, the different parts of each being must 
be co-ordinated in such a manner as to render the total 
being possible, not only in itself, but in its relations to 
those which surround it, and that it is the analysis of 
these conditions leading to the discovery of general laws 
that forms the true business of comparative anatomy and 
physiological science. 

Rightly or wrongly, the former doctrine has been 
supposed to involve the denial of the doctrine of 
final causes : Geoffroy St. Hilaire himself said that he 
took care not to ascribe to God any intention. Rightly 
or wrongly, the latter doctrine has been identified with 
the doctrine of final causes : in the writings of Cuvier 
and his followers, the recognitions of providential design 
are direct and impressive. And yet it is this latter 
doctrine, the doctrine of the conditions of existence, 
which M. Comte contrasts with the doctrine of final 
causes and proposes to substitute for it. In the same 
manner, he says, as chemistry substitutes for the absurd 
primitive ideas of destruction and creation the exact 
general notions of decomposition and recomposition ; in 
the same manner as astronomy shows that the essential 
order of the world is the necessary and spontaneous 
result of the mutual action of the principal masses that 
compose it without having recourse to final causes and 
a providential government: so biological science com- 
pletes this grand demonstration by attacking in its turn 
and in itd own way the elementary dogma of final 
causes and gradually transforming it into the funda- 
mental principle of the conditions of existence, a trans- 
formation which is destined to find in sociology its most 
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complete scientific development.* We cannot be mis- 
taken in supposing after such assurances that the prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is M. Comte's doc- 
trine ; that it is the principle by which he would re- 
place the doctrine of final causes ; that it is in his view 
peculiarly and emphatically a principle or doctrine in- 
terwoven with and essential to biological science; and 
that it is destined to find its full expression in sociolog)^ 
Will it be believed that this favourite and lauded prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is, or at least is be- 
lieved by such writers as Cuvier and Whewell to be, 
merely another name for the doctrine of final causes 
which M. Comte so strenuously vituperates ? 

Tlie phrase Jinal causes is derived from the philosophy of 

* " Independamment de cette sp^ciale influence pliilosophiqne, analogue a 
celle des autres sciences foudamentales et seulement plus prouonc^e a certains 
^gards et moins a d'aatres, T^tude positive des corps vivans a const^mment 
soutenu des sa naissance contre le systeme general de la pliilosonhie th^olo- 
gique et m^taphjsique ane lutte plus originale et plus airecte a Tissue de 
laquelle elle a tendu a transformer d^finitivement un aogme ancien en un Prin- 
cipe nouveau, aussi rdel que le premier etait vain et aussi f^conde que ceiui-ci 
etait sterile. Cbaque branche essentielle de la philosophic inorganique nous a 
d6ja manifesto sous un aspect plus ou moins capital une seinblable propri^t^. 
Je I'ai signal^e, au commencement de ce volume, pour la chimie, substituant a 
I'absurde id^e primitive des destructions et creations absolues de mati^re 
I'exacte notion g6n6rale des decompositions et recompositions perpetnelles. 
Dans le volume pr^c^dent, Tastronomie nous avait d'abord montr^ cetf c tendance 
sous on point de vue encore plus immediat et plus fondamental, en repr^senthnt 
Tordre essentiel du monde comme le r^sultat necessaire et sponfane de Taction 
mutuelle des principales masses qui le composcnt, en meme temps au'elle 
ruine radicalement, aveo one irresistible Evidence Thypotliesc des causes nnales 
et tout gouvemement providentiel. La science biolo^ique, constitute par sa 
nature plus profondement qu'aucnne autre en harmonie pliiloso{iliique airecte 
et gen^rale avec la science astronomique, ainsi que je Tai etabli, est venu enfin 
completer pour les ph^nom^nes les plus speciaux et les plus compliqu6s, 
Tensemble de cette grande demonstration. Attaquant a son tour et a sa 
maniere le dogme eiementaire des causes finales, elle Ta graducUeraent trans- 
forme dans le princijpe fondamental des conditions d'existence, dont le deve- 
lop])ement et la sjstematisation appartienneut sans aucun doutc h la biologie, 
quoique en lui-m^me il soit d'ailleurs essentiellement applicable a tons les 
ordres quelconques de pbenom^nes naturels." Philosophic Positive, iii. 459. 
— " La sociologie y devra emprunter a la biologic un principe philosophique 
ires precieux destine a devenir extremement usuel et qui y rccevra meme son 
plus entier developpement scientiGque : il s'agit de cette heureuse transforma- 
tion positive du do^e des causes finales qui coiistitue Tindispeusable principe 
des conditions d'existence." iv. 490. 
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the schools, and in our own times various substitutes have 
been proposed for it. Dugald Stewart sought to encou- 
rage the gradual disuse of it by ike indiscriminate em- 
plojTuent of the words ends and uses to convey the same 
idea. Mr. Whewell suggests as a name, first, the prin- 
ciple of a purpose in organizatwn; and afterwards tiie 
principle of tbe conditions of organs as means adapted 
to animal existence as their end. Cuvier, followed by 
Mr. Whewell, expressly identifies tiie common doctrine 
of final causes with the principle of the conditions of 
existence.''^ It was reserved for M. Comte to place tiie 
two phrases, not in apposition as reciprocal terms, but 
in opposition, in antithesis, as mutual contradictories. 
To do so, however, is to commit the apparent blunder 
of accepting the scientific statement of a doctrine as the 
enunciation of a great and productive truth, and de- 
nouncing the philosophic statement of the same doctrine 
as the retention of a puerile and absurd error. M. 
Comte, believing in the scientific principle of the condi- 

* " After all, it were to be wished that the scholastic phrase final eatue, 
could without affectntion be dropped from our philosophical vocabulary ; ana 
some more unexceptionable moae of speaking substituted for it. In this ele- 
mentary work I have not presumed to lay aside entirely a form of expression 
consecrated in the writings of Newton and of his most eminent followers ; but 
I am fully sensible of its impropriety and am not without hopes that I maj 
contribute something to encourage the gradual disuse of it by the indiscrimi- 
nate employment of the words ends ana uses to convey the same idea." Ele- 
ments of tlie Philosophy of the Human Mind, part ii. chap. iv. sect, vi.p.334. 

There are " two antagonist schools of physiologists." — '* The aisoiples 
of the former express their tenets by the phrases unitv of plan, unity ofcompfh 
sitionP — The rival view " has been put forwards as the doctrine of the eondi- 
tions of existence : it may also be described as the principle of a purpose in 
organization.'' History of tlie Inductive Sciences, lii. 456.— "The doctrine 
of a purpose in organization has been sometimes called the doctrine of the 
conditions of existence.'* Instead of this " we might term it the principle of 
the coudilions of organs as means adapted to animal existence as their end.** 
Philosopliy of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 90. 

" L'hibtoire naturelle a cependant aussi un principe rationnel qui lui est 
particulier et qu'elle emploie avec avantagc en beaucoup d'occasions: c'est 
celui des conditions d'existence, vulgairement nomm^ des causes finales " Le 
Rbgnc Animal, tome i. introduction^ p. 5. 
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tions of existence is according to this view an uncon- 
scious believer in the contemned and repudiated philo- 
sophic doctrine of final causes. 

It would be unfair, however, to M. Comte to press 
this seeming inconsistency against him without advert- 
ing to a qualification of its force which another con- 
sideration presents. It has been already stated that the 
principle of unity of plan in the animal kingdom has 
been conceived to involve a denial of the doctrine of 
final causes. But this is by no means a necessary im- 
plication, and Mr. Owen expressly denies its validity and 
affirms it to be incorrect and gratuitous. That eminent 
investigator, although very far from being an adherent 
of the St. Hilairian school, teaches in his own peculiar 
sense a doctrine of unity, and at the same time dwells 
with evident strong conviction upon the numerous and 
manifest proo& of design in animal structure.* In like 
manner it has been mentioned that the principle of the 

* "In the Euminants confined to arid deserts we should hardly expect to 
meet with the mechanism which seems expressly adapted to the marsh and the 
swamp; and in fact every trace of the second ana fourth digits has disu)- 
pearea from the feet of the camel and dromedary. The comparison of the 
ooiies of the extremities is replete with tliese beautiful evidences of design ^ 
but our present purpose is to ^ther the indications of that which has been 
sometimes, but wrongly, regarded as the antithetical principle, viz. the unity of 
plan which lies at tbe bottom of all the adaptive modifications." — " The satis- 
faction felt by the rightly constituted mind must ever be great in recognizinjg 
the fitness of parts for their appropriate functions ; but when this fitness is 
gained, as in the great toe of tne foot of man and of the ostrich, by a structure 
which at the same time betokens harmonious concord with a common type, the 
prescient operation of the one cause of all organization becomes strikingly 
manifested to our limited intelligence." — " Those ph^iologists who admit no 
other principle to have governed the construction of Lving beings than the ex- 
clusive and absolute adaptation of every part to its function, are apt to object 
to such remarks as have oeen offered regarding the composition of the skeleton 
of the whale's fin and of the chick's head that ' nothing is made in vain ;' and 
they deem that adage a sufficient refutation of the idea that so many appa- 
rently superfluous bones and joints should exist in their particular order and 
collocation in subordination to another principle ; conceiving quite gratuitously 
in my opinion, the idea of conformity to type to be opposed to the idea of 
design." — " General anatomi(^ science reveals the umty which pervades the 
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conditions of existence is usually identified with the 
doctrine of final causes ; but M. Comte, although he has 
not said, might say that this identification is as un- 
authorized and erroneous as the previous implication. 
As an honest inquirer may believe in the scientific prin- 
ciple of unity and at the same time believe in the phi- 
losophic doctruie of final causes : so such an inquirer 
may believe in the scientific principle of the conditions 
of existence and at the same time deny the philosophic 
doctrine of final causes. 

In order to perceive the correctness of the latter 
statement, it is only requisite to distinguish Avith 
care the respective parts performed by science and 
philosophy in establishing the doctrine of final causes. 
Science recognizes, investigates, explains the condi- 
tions under which an animal exists and in con- 
formity with which its members are co-ordinated, its 
functions performed, and its relations with animate 
and inanimate nature maintained. It is conversant 
only with phenomena, their affinities, and their laws. 
It affirms that organs are in accordance with func- 
tions and functions in accordance with organs ; that 
means are adapted to ends and that ends are fulfilled 
by means. Beyond this point science does not pass. 
It draws no inference, it deduces no conclusion, it 
teaches no doctrine. Just at the point where science 
ends, philosophy begins; and from the phenomena of 
science and the laws and relations which it establishes, 
philosophy draws an inference, deduces a conclusion, 

diversity and demonstrates the whole skeleton of man to be the harmonized 
sum of a scries of essentially similar segments, nlthoiig^h each sc£;ment differs 
from the other, and all vary from tlicir archetype." Owen on the Nature of 
Limbs, pp. 34, 38, 84, 119. See also his Lectures on Invertebrate Animals, 
pp. 368, 370 ; those on Vertebrate Animals, pp. 10, 146, 147 ; and those on 
rarthenogenesis, p. 5. 
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teaches a doctrine. It tells us that where the conditions 
of existence are consentaneous, where the internal con- 
stitution of the animal is in harmony with itself and 
with its external circumstances, where organ is in agree- 
ment with function and function with organ, where 
means is adapted to end and end fulfilled by means, the 
inevitable inference is that this harmony, co-ordination, 
accordance, adaptation of the conditions of existence — 
call it by what name you will — ^must be the product of 
mind, of thought, of purpose, of design. The scientific 
view embraces all that is essential to the principle of 
the conditions of existence, while the philosophic view 
transforms that principle into the doctrine of final 
causes. It is easy to see that one inquirer may rest in 
the scientific view, in the principle of the conditions 
of existence, without going any farther; that another 
may advance from it to the philosophic view, to the 
doctrine of final causes ; and that each would be right 
in all that he affirms and either wrong in contradict- 
ing the other. It thus appears that Cuvier and Whewell 
cannot be considered strictly correct in identifying the 
scientific principle with the philosophic doctrine, since 
the latter obviously contains and expresses more than the 
former, and that consequently M. Comte may have been 
a sincere believer in the scientific principle at the same 
time that he rejected the philosophic doctrine. On the 
other hand, it is no less evident that the scientific prin- 
ciple contains nothing which the philosophic doctrine 
does not embrace, and it is difficult therefore to under- 
stand, if M. Comte's ideas on the subject were clear and 
well-defined to his OAvn mind, how he could place the 
two in such marked and hostile contrast. Moreover, 

X 
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the relation of the scientific principle and the philosophic 
doctrine to each other is the exact reverse of that whidi 
he has assigned. According to him, the scientific prin* 
ciple is a transformation of the philosophic doctrine, the 
doctrine being old, vain, and sterile, the principle neir, 
real, and fertile ; whereas the analysis of their elementi 
shows that the doctrine is an outgrowth fi*oin the priih 
ciple, depending upon the principle for its evidence, and 
resting all its weight upon and deriving all its strengdi 
from that evidence. The proo& of final causes are 
strictly scientific, and philosophy builds the doctrine 
solely upon those proo&. On this subject it seems im* 
possible to vindicate M. Comte fi*om one apparent na^ 
take without involving him in inconsistencies equalfy 
fatal to his accuracy of thought and language. 

In the one point of view M. Comte places two defini* 
tions or descriptive phrases in irreconcilable antagonism 
which are really expressions of the same doctrine: in 
the other he affirms a real distinction between the prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence and the doctrine of 
fimal causes, but reverses the rational order of their 
development, and fails to ' perceive that, although they 
are different, they are mutually complementary. That 
the principle of the conditions of existence had a high 
scientific value in his eyes, and that by means of it he 
linked in indissoluble connection organ and function, 
means and end, appears from numerous passages in his 
Positive Philosophy. Thus he enunciates the following 
formula as the double problem of biological science: 
Given the organ or the organic modification, to fimd the 
function or the act, and reciprocally. He recognises as 
an established principle in biology that of determining 
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^tbertbe fimcdoii ircan the oTsan or the cn^vn from 
tiie foDcdaxi. He hoIdF thax there is no more an ai^yi) 
UTtbout a fioncsian thsn s fimcxiaii "whhoin joi on^Wi. 
He nttintains that hiQlogr is peiqietQ&Ih' employed in 
estahfishing an esacr haimaxrr between i^ oonsiderKCiQii 
of the means and that of the end. In social physics^ ia 
oppcmdoB to the specolaiioiis which aaarfn to hxonanity 
an arbitrary sQcoeaaon of identical phases, he claims for 
it an end exact^ determined by lhe tocafity d our 
nature. He oonoexi'es that the condiQan of contxncotp 
consdtates an inoBspensable element of tiie deiinitiTe 
notion of the progress erf hnmanily. He vepres^its die 
entire series of the anterior transfonnations of humani^ 
as the necessary and contannons evolntian of an inevit* 
aUe and spontaneous development whose final direcdon 
and general coarse are escacdy detennined by whoify 
natural laws; that humanity has its natural end pre^ 
Tiously determined; and that the different successive 
generations of humanity concur in its realization. He 
considers that the preponderance of the affective over 
the intellectual faculties in man is indispensable in order 
to give the latter a permanent object and a determinate 
direction ; that the preponderance of the personal over 
the social instincts assigns a permanent and effective end 
for the direct and continuous employment of our indi- 
vidual activity ; that the necessary preponderance of the 
affective faculties fixes the object and the direction of 
the social state ; and that all the faculties of our nature 
concur in a common object in conformity with appro- 
priate laws. He says that it would be superfluous to 
prove the final tendency of all human conceptions to a 
purely positive state ; and that the effective term of the 

x2 
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intellectual evolution is no more susceptible of dispute 
than its necessary point of departure. Finally, he blames 
religion for its sterility in consequence of its alleged 
want of some comprehensible object, and oflfers the 
positive philosophy as adapted to satisfy as much as 
possible the craving for immortality always inherent in 
our nature.* 

* " Le doable probl^me biologique peut etre pos^, suivant I'^nonc^ le plus 
math^matique possible, en ces termes g^ndraux : Stant donne Vorgame om U 
modificaiioH organiaue, (router la J^onctioH ou Pacie, ei re'ciproquem^iU** — "Nons 
aYons ^tabli en enet qu'il s'agit touiours en biologie de d^tenniner on k 
fonction d'apres Torgane, ou Torgane a'apr^s la fonction." — " II n'j a pas plus 
d'organe sans fonction que de fonction sans or^^e." — (La science biologiqiie) 
"par sa nature s'occupe continuellement d'^tablir unc exacte harmonie entre 
la consideration du moyen et celle du but." — " Un but exactement d^termni^ 
par I'ensemble de notre nature." — " La condition de continuity constitue on 
element indispensable de la notion ddfinitive du progres de rhumamt^."— 
"C'est uniquement a la philosophic positive .... qu'il appartient d'acberer 
' ' int^ 




pontand, 

finale et la marche g^ndrale sbnt exactement d^termin^es par des lois plenie- 
ment naturelles." — " Sou but naturel" (but naturel de rhumanit^), " prealable- 
ment d6terminl." — "En indiquant . . . . les diverses generations successires 
de rhumanite comme concourant aussi a un mcme but final." — "La pn^pon- 
derance actuclle de nos facultes affect ives n'est pas sculement indispensaUe 
pour retirer continuellement notre faible intelligence de sa lethargie native, 
niais aussi pour donner a son activitc quelconque un but permanent et une 
direction determinee." — " Cette indispensable preponderance des instincts per> 
sonnels peut seulc imprimer a notre existence socialc un caract^re nettement 
determine et fermcment soutenu, en assignant un but permanent et energique 
a I'emploie direct et continu de notre activitc individuelle."— " Les fiMUiltes 
purement affectives, dont la preponderance necessaire fixe le but et la direction 
de retat social." — "De mani^re k faire habitucllement concourir an bat 
commun toutes les facultes quelconques de notre nature, selon les lois qui leor 
sont propres." — " 11 serait tr^s-snperflu d*j prouver dogmatiquement la ten- 
dance finale de toutes les conceptions humaines & un etat purement positif." — 
" Le terme effectif de revolution intellectuelle n'est pas plus susceptible de 
contestation que son point de depart necessaire." — " La religion ne pouvait am 
fond reconnaitre que des individus passagerement reunis,tous absorbes parune 
destination purement personelle, et dont la vaine association finale, vaguemeot 
reieguee au ciel, ne devait offrir a I'imaginatiou humaine qu'un tjpe radiode- 
ment sterile, faute d'aucun but saisissable. La restriction meme de toutes 
nos esperances a la vie reelle, individuelle ou collective, peut aisement foumir 
sous une sage direction philosophique, de houveaux moycns de mieux lier 
Tessor prive a la marche universelle, dont la consideration p[raduellement pr6- 
ponderante constituent d^s lors la seule voie propre a satisfaire autant que 

?ossibIe ce besoin d^etemite toujours inherent a notre nature." Philosopliie 
Positive, iii. 304, 408, 461, 464; iv. 230, 233, 236, 336, 457, 648, 558, 557, 
680, 688 ; vi. 86L 
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CaQ the advrscate it ±mL ^sas& iear^ x Tmrr^ ^^iiiric 
or ample rgcognfrinTi if 'iie !aimef!iioiL 3«fr¥3^££ZL '^rzazi 
and {anctioiu betw^^SL Ti>^fm» nut -yym, x >:fnizutfi:i2a&. 
which lies ac die Ti^rrr Aimtisinnn if tnac iccniziziii ? Is 
is tme thax M. ♦r«:niT?- iii«s inc irxTf -loe Wfi.irnafle 
inference, the fmprqniie if Le&in. frnn thsu: pr^vi^i JWi*i 
admitted coonecdon: bui: '2m tmTtt^ ro 3«s*:td:7& che 
necessity of dum miHr°nce -^ovii-iiiij arige* from, die 
peculiar bias of His mfoiL The sc^!ial oovecc of Km vock^ 
and the whole scooe cf rus odiL^BoohT Ifmrdng his 
attendon to the sdendnc Tsesr of die ^ofojeciL and ir in 
no dfiCTee invafida&^ die TtssQies& of duK in&reace in 
the estimation of those who <!azi emazi!Cip«Re diiecDsdTes 
firom his self-impofied $hatf!kLe& Is it not a tribute to 
the troth cf the doctrine of final caases that all that is 
essential to its scientific proof is supplied by its expo- 
nents? The infenmce of design which ther are nnaUe 
or nnwilfing' to draw from the phenomaoa is one oi the 
correctness of which the plainest understanding is as 
competent to judge as an intellect imbued with all the 
acquisitions of the profoundest science. The grounds 
of the doctrine are not to seek. Thev are at hand. 
They are patent. They are indisputable. They are 
undisputed. Respecting the reasonableness of the doc- 
trine placed on those grounds, it belongs to the unso- 
phisticated sense of mankind to pronounce. 

It is true also that M. Comte not only denies the doc- 
trine of final causes in the face of his own admissions to 
his opponents, but even seems disposed to shake the credit 
of his own principle, that of the conditions of existence. 
It has been shown that he maintains the double problem 
of biology to be : Given the organ to find the function, 
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or given the function to find the organ ; that the busi- 
ness of that science is to determine the function by the 
organ, or the organ by the function ; that an organ can 
no more be conceived without a function than a func- 
tion without an organ; and that an exact harmony 
exists between the means and the end. These proposi- 
tions constitute the principle of the conditions of exist- 
ence which he places in opposition to, and in contrast 
with, the doctrine of final causes ; and yet in the teeth 
of this very principle he vaunts as a refutation of that 
doctrine and as a triumph over the absurdities and 
puerilities of the pseudo-philosophers who hold it, that 
certain portions of the human organism are useless, are 
hurtful, exert an uncompensated disturbing action, and 
are not superior nor even equal to what human wisdom 
•could devise. The inconsistency of such aUegations 
with the maintenance of necessary and invariable law 
and the supercilious tone towards opponents in which 
they have been advanced, have already received notice.* 
They come now under consideration as a direct and 
formal contradiction of the principle of the conditions of 
existence. K there is really no mode of explaining the 
apparent anomalies which he adduces, the triumph 
which they secure to M. Comte is a triumph over him- 
self and his own favourite principle. He literally and 
laboriously refutes himself, and then raises a shoi^t of 
victory as if he had refuted his opponents. 

The believers in final causes deny no actual pheno- 
menon however anomalous, however apparently useless 
or unwise, disturbing or even hurtful, being content for 
its explanation to await in temporary and confessed 

* See pp. 30-36, 90-96» and 124|, 125, where the passages are giTon. 
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ignorance the progress of scientific discovery and the 
improvement of philosophic methods. The writings of 
Mr. Owen afford an instructive illustration of the advan- 
tages to be derived from this wise and provident caution. 
That author has established, at least to his own convic- 
tion, that in the composition of the skeleton of the 
whale's fin and of the chick's head there exist certain 
apparently superfluous bones and joints. Does he there- 
fiDre with AL Comte rush into an inconsiderate denial of 
final causes? On the contrary, it has been already 
shown that he deserves to be ranked by M. Comte with 
such superficial philosophers as Newton and Boyle, 
Cuvier, Whewell, and Herschel, who firmly hold that 
doctrine. But what explanation does he give of the 
apparentiy superfluous bones and joints which the doc- 
trine of final causes wholly fails to elucidate ? He shows 
.h.. the, ^ in their ^ticnlar order and coBocatioa 
in subordination to another principle; that that prin- 
ciple is conformity to tj^e ; that that type is an ideal 
exemplar on which it has pleased the creator to frame 
certain of his living creatures ; that that exemplar finds 
its most complete development in man, but that it was 
partially manifested under various modifications before 
man appeared; that those partial approaches to it 
adequately explain the apparently superfluous bones 
and joints in the whale's fin and the chick's head ; and 
that the adoption of this archetypal idea is not only 
perfectly consistent with the doctrine of final causes, 
but, in concurrence with that doctrine, strengthens the 
belief in the prescient operation of the one cause of all 
organization. Thus true science, bold enough to think 
independently, humble enough to think reverentiy, sees 
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the proofs of law in apparent anomalies, and of design in 
actual superfluities.* 

Such are all the objections that have been discovered 
in M. Comte's voluminous work against the theory of a 
supreme will, all the arguments that one of the most 
acute and comprehensive minds has been able to pro- 
duce against the doctrines of a primary cause, of pro- 
vidential laws, and of final causes ; and whether the 
form or the substance of them is considered they must 
be pronounced wholly unequal to the importance of the 
questions discussed and the conclusions drawn, as well 
as to the reputation of the writer and the pretensions 
he has advanced. Every one accustomed to philosophic 
thought and investigation must feel and acknowledge 
that in such inquiries there is demanded not only a 
logical dependence between the premisses and the con- 
clusion, but also a moral congruity between the manner 
and the matter ; that when grave questions are treated 
they should be presented in formal propositions and 
argued with measured and deUberate phrase ; and that 
when a very confident tone is assumed it must be sup- 

* See the passages cited, p. 303, note, to vliich add the following: "Tlie 
recognition ot an ideal exemplar for the yertebrated animals proves that the 
knowledge of snch a being as man must have existed before man appeared. 
For the divine mind which planned the archetype also foreknew all its modifica- 
tions. The archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh nnder divers such 
modifications upon this planet long prior to the existence of those animal 
species that actually exemplify it. To what natural laws or secondary causes 
tne orderly succession and progression of such organic phenomena may have 
been committed we as yet are ignorant. But if, without derogation of the 
divine power, we may conceive the existence of such ministers and personify 
tliem by the term ' nature,' we learn from the past history of our globe that 
she has advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal li{;faty 
amidst tiie wreck of worlds, from the first embodiment of the vertebrate idea 
under its old Ichthyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of 
the human form." On the Nature of Limbs, p. 86. — " With re^d to the 
structural correspondences manifested in the locomotive members, if the prin- 
ciple of special adaptation fails to explain them and we reject the idea that 
those correspondences are manifestations of some archetypal exemplar on 
whicii it has pleased the creator to frame certain of his living creatures, there 
remains only tne alternative that the organic atoms have concurred fortuitously 
to produce such harmony." P. 40. 
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ported and justified by a corresponding weight of proof. 
On the extent or accuracy of M. Comte's scientific ac- 
quirements it does not belong to this place or occasion 
to pronounce. His sincerity and good faith, even when 
he is deemed most mistaken, are not questioned. But 
the recklessness, the crudeness, the arrogance, and the 
egotism of his assaults upon the truths held most sacred 
by the majority of civilized nations and of cultivated 
minds are open to severe condemnation. In this work 
we have the most momentous questions settled, as it 
were, parenthetically, summarily, ex cathedrd ; the loftiest 
self-satisfaction expressed with reasonings and conclu- 
sions alleged to be irrefutable and to be patent to the 
mealiest understandings, and yet resting on self-contra- 
dictions, on gratuitous assumptions, and on palpable in> 
consequences. The earnest inquirer may well deem^ 
that, on whatever side truth or error may be found, it 
is not thus that error can be overthrown and truth es- 
tablished. It is not thus that the boundaries of positive 
science are to be ascertained, its jurisdiction extended, 
and its authority recognized and confirmed. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived may be 
briefly stated. The question raised was to determine 
on what principle history is to be interpreted, whether 
according to the theory of chance, of law, or of will. 
It has been shown that the theory of chance is inade- 
quate to the explanation of nature and life, and that 
those phenomena which are apparently favourable to it 
are resolvable into our own ignorance. It has been 
shown that the theory of law as opposed to that of 
chance is established by an overwhelming amount of 
evidence, but that it is subject to two qualifications; 
first, that in virtue of the limitation of our faculties we 
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cannot in certain cases prove law to exist where it pro 
bably does exist ; and second, that law describing onl; 
a conception of the mind, although an eminently rea 
conception, only a relation of phenomena, although ai 
eminently positive relation, cannot as such constituti 
the basis of nature and life, but demands something 
lugher from which it emanates, something deeper oi 
which it rests. Finally, it has been shown that thL 
desideratum is supplied by the theory of wiU, a suprenu 
will, of which aU phenomena and laws are the expres 
sions, and of which under different but accordani 
aspects we may conceive as a primary cause, the source 
of all being, and as a presence, a power, a providence 
informing all nature, energizing all life, exercising a josl 
and wise and beneficent moral government over rations] 
creatures, and guiding aU events to their destined end& 
The argument has been minute and dry and whoUj 
inadequate to the majesty of the theme. The conclusioi] 
constitutes the grandest and most solemn truth that can 
occupy the human mind. By the very constitution d 
our nature no one can deny this truth without self-con- 
tradiction. The terms in which the denial is expressed 
contain its refutation, since without the reality of the 
truth denied the denial could be neither conceived noi 
communicated. No one can intelligently accept this 
truth, without perceiving that it is the key-stone of th€ 
great arch of nature and life, of society, of polity, and 
of historv. The phenomena and laws of history can be 
understood and e^lained only by the admission of thi« 
great central conniption of a supreme will, a divin. 
providence, embracing, directing, and controlling all 
things, all beings, and all events, in aU space and in 
all time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE POSITIVE METHOD IN THE USE OF 
HYPOTHESES AGAINST THE THEOET OF WILL, 

The preceding investigation of the principal theories 
of history terminating in favour of the theory of a 
supreme will, and of the chief objections to the funda- 
mental ideas involved in the conception of such a will, 
would be incomplete without some consideration of the 
philosophic method which M. Comte has employed in 
endeavouring to subvert the foundations of all theistic 
belief and to construct his system of positive philosophy 
on its ruins. An estimate however of his entire method 
is neither requisite nor admissible in this place. One 
feature of it, for instance, that gives a character to the 
whole of his speculations is his co-ordination of the 
sciences which, however adnnrable in many respects, 
must at least be deemed essentially defective, as it 
entirely omits the recognition either of economical, 
mental, or moral science ; but a discussion either of its 
merits or demerits would be foreign to the present 
purpose. Another feature is the fundamental law of 
human development which he claims to have discovered 
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in the theologico-military, in the metaphysico-legal, 
and in the scientific-industrial order, and which even 
still more largely than the former has moulded his 
habits of thought, his interpretations of fact, and his 
theories of society; but an examination of this law 
would be here premature and is expressly deferred 
to a future volume. A third feature is the rules 
which he lays down for hypothetical reasoning, and 
it is this portion of his method which it is now pro- 
posed to consider, because it has a direct bearing on 
the questions that have already engaged our attention. 
The objects proposed in this chapter therefore are, 
first, to understand the rule which M. Comte prescribes 
for hypothetical reasoning ; second, to judge how far it 
is sound and legitimate in principle ; and, third, to 
inquire how far M. Comte has himself observed the rule 
which he would impose on others. 
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Section I. 
Use and Abuse of Hypotheses. 

A HYPOTHESIS is a proposition or doctrine which is 
only supposed or assumed to be true for the occasion, 
and is employed to prove or to disprove its consistency 
with known facts and with sound reasoning. If con- 
sistent with facts and reasoning, it ceases to be a mere 
hypothesis and becomes a truth. If inadequately ex- 
planatory of facts and inconsistent with reasoning, it 
continues to be a mere hypothesis or it is degraded into 
the rank of a positive error. Thus the ellipticity of the 
planetary orbits was once a hypothesis : it is now a 
known truth. The existence of an ether the vibrations 
of whose particles produce light is a received but un- 
proved and, according to some, an unprovable hypo- 
thesis. The vortices of Descartes are an exploded 
hypothesis. 

A theory is a proposition or doctrine which in the 
mind of the thinker is the basis of a system of thought 
and the le^timate interpretation of observed phenomena. 
Thus the theory of chance to the believer in chance, 
the theory of law to the believer in law, the theory of 
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will to the believer in will, is the point of view respec- 
tively from which phenomena are contemplated and by 
which they are explained A theory is not merely 
supposed or assumed to be true, but is believed and 
maintained as true. A true theory may be regarded by 
its opponents as a false hypothesis : a false hypothesis 
may be regarded by its friends as a true theory. The 
application of the two terms depends on the point of 
view at which the thinker places himself. 

Before a hypothesis can become a theory, that iSj 
before an assumed can become an accepted doctrine, it 
must be subjected to an appropriate scrutiny ; and the 
nature of tiiis process, the rule which M. Comte 
prescribes for conducting it, tiie use he would make 
of it, tiie limitations he would impose, and his genenl 
estimate of the utility of hypotheses are tiius in sab- 
stance expressed. Treating of physics he defines a 
h3rpothe8is to be an anticipation of results, a provisional 
and at first an essentially conjectural supposition as to 
some of the notions tiiat constitute tiie final object of 
research ; and the employment of such anticipations as 
Buppositions, that is, of such hypotheses, he considen 
indispensable in natural philosophy. In order however 
to their useful employment he requires one essential 
condition, viz. that they must by tiieir nature be 
susceptible of positive verification, more or less remote, 
but always clearly inevitable, and exactly harmonizing 
in the degree of precision with that which the study of 
tiie corresponding phenomena requires. He explain! 
this condition by adding tiiat in otiier words truly 
philosophical hypotheses must always exhibit tiie cha- 
racter of simple anticipations of what experiment and 
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reasoning would have been able instantly to explain, if 
the circumstances of the problem had been more favour- 
able. Under the operation of this rule he would apply 
hypotheses only to the analysis of phenomena with a 
view to the discovery of their effective laws, that is, 
their constant relations of succession or of similitude, 
and would exclude all consideration of their innermost 
nature, their came whether primary or final, and their 
essential mode of production. In order apparently to 
mark more strongly the exclusion of hypotheses that 
propose the discovery or explanation of the modes of 
production of phenomena, he proceeds to distinguish 
aD. hypotheses into two classes, the first including 
those which relate simply to the laws of phenomena, 
the second those which aim to determine the general 
agents of the different kinds of natural effects ; and of 
these the former alone he considers admissible, while 
the latter he denounces as essentially chimerical, anti- 
scientific, and obstructive. This distinction he illustrates 
at considerable length, and finally sums up his funda- 
mental doctrine on this subject by emphatically 
pronouncing that every scientific hypothesis, in order 
to be a legitimate object of investigation, must 
exclusively relate to the laws of phenomena and never 
to their modes of production.* 

* " Theorie fondametUal de% hypotheses, II ne pent exister que denx mojreiiB 
g6n6raax propres a uous d^voiler, d'une mani^re directe et enti^rement ration- 
nelle, la loi r^elle d'aa ph^nom^ne quelconque, on Tanalyse immediate de la 
marche de ce ph^nomdne, on sa relatioa exacte et ^yidente a auelque loi plus 
^tendue pr^alablement Stabile ; en un mot, Pinduction on la adduction. Or, 
Tune et 1 autre voie seraient certainement insuffisantes, m^me k I'^ard des plus 
simples pb^nom^nes, aux yeux de quiconque a bien compris les difficxilt^s 
essentielies de P^tude approfondie de la nature, si Ton ne comroen9|ait souvent 
par anticiper sur les r^sultats, en faisant une supposition provisoire, d'abord 
essentiellement coujecturale, auant a quelques-unes des notions mSmes qui con- 
stituent Tobjet final de la recuerche. De la, Tintroduction, strictement indis- 
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These views respecting hypotheses receive further 
illustration from the analogous views that are presented 
on the use of what M. Comte calls theory when he is 
engaged in expounding the character of the positive 

pensable, des hypotheses en philosophic naturelle. Sans cet henreux d^nr, 
dont les ro6thoaes d'approximation des ^^ometres ont primitivement sugg^ 
Pid^ ^^n^rale, la decouTerte effective aes lois naturelles serait ^yidemmeiit 
impossible, pour pea que le cas prdsentat de complication ; et toujoiin le pro- 
gres r^el serait au moins extremement ralenti. Mais Pemploi de ce puissant 
artifice doit etre constamment assujetti a une condition fondamentale, ^ 
d^faut de laquelle il tendrait n^cessairement, au contraire, a entraver le de- 
veloppement de nos vraies connaissances. Cette condition, jusqu'ici vaguemeiit 
analysee, consiste a ne jamais imager que des hypotheses susceptioies par 
leur nature d'une verification positive, plus ou moins eloign^e, mais toujous 
clairement inevitable, et dont le d^gre de precision soit exactement en har- 
monic avec celui que comporte P^tudc des phenomenes correspondans. £a 
d'autres termes, les hypotheses vraiment philosophiques doivent constamment 
presenter le caractcre de simples anticipations sur ce que Texperience et k 
raisonnement auraient pu devoiler imm6diatement, si les circonstanoes dn 
probleme eussent ^t^ plus favorables. Pourvu que cette seule r^gle n^oes- 
saire soit toujours et scrupuleusement observ^e, les hypotheses peuvent 
evidemment etre introduites sans aucun danger, toutes les fois qu'on ea 
^prouve le besoin, ou meme simplement le d^sir raisonn^. Car on se borne 
amsi a substituer une exploration indirecte a Texploration directe, quand ceJk- 
ci serait ou impossible ou trop difficile. Mais, si Tune et Tautre n'avaient 
point au contraire le m6me sujet general, si Ton pr^tendait atteindre par 
rhypothese ce qui en soi-meme est radicalement inaccessible a robsenration 
et au raisonnement, la condition fondamentale serait meconnue et Thypotb^ 
sortant aussitot du vrai domaine scientifique deviendrait n^essairemeot 
nuisible. Or, tons les bons esprits reconnaissant aujourd'hui que nos Etudes 
r^elles sont strictement circonscrites a Tanalyse des phenomenes poor 
decouvrir leurs lois effectives, c'est-a-dire leurs relations constantes de sao- 
cession ou de similitude, et ne peuvent nullement concemer leur nature intime, 
ni leur cause ou premiere ou finale, ni leur mode essentiel de prodacti<Hi» 
comment des suppositions arbitraires auraient-elles reellement plus de poitee? 
Ainsi, toute hypoth^se qui franchit les limites de cette sphere positive ne peat 
aboutir qu'k cngendrer des discussions interminables en pr^tendant prononoer 
sur des questions ndcessairement insolubles pour notre intelligence." — "Les 
diyerses hypotheses employdes aujourd*hui par les physiciens doivent etre 
soigneusement distinguees en deux classes: les unes, jusqu'ici peu malti- 
pliees, sont simplement relatives aux lois des phenomenes : les autres, dont le 
role actuel est beaucoup plus etendu, concement la determination des agens 
generaux auxqucls on rapporte les difiPerens genres d'effet naturels. Or, 
d'apr^s la regie fondamentale posee ci-dessus, les premieres sont seules ad- 
missible ; les secondes, essentiellement chimeriques, ont un caraot^xtf anti- 
scientifique, et ne peuvent desormais qu'entraver radicalement le progr^ red 
de la physique bien loin de le favoriser : telle est la maxime philosophique que 
je dois maintenant etablir : — Toute hypothhe sdentifique^ afin d'etre reellemeni 
iugeahley doit exclttsivement porter sur les his des phSnom^nes et jamais sur leun 
modes de production." Philosophic Positive, ii. 433-436, 437, 454. The 
words italicized in the precedmg quotations are so distinguished by M. 
Comte. 
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method in the study of social phenomena. The passage 
is too long for quotation entire, but its spirit will be 
sufficiently understood for the present purpose by the 
following summary. In sociology, as in biology, he 
distinguishes three modes of scientific investigation ; 
observation, experiment, and comparison (I'observation 
pure ; Texp^rimentation proprement dite ; et enfin la 
m^thode comparative). In explaining the fiirst of these, 
he commences by denouncing the absurd theory of 
historical pyrrhonism, the sophistical aberrations that 
dogmatically deny all true certainty to social observa- 
tions even when direct, and next the scepticism that 
affirms the radical uncertainty of indirect or mediate 
observ^ations in the form of human testimony. He then 
proceeds to refute the systematic empiricism which is 
attempted to be imposed on social and especially 
historical observations by dogmatically interdicting, 
on the ground of impartiality, the use of any theory 
whatsoever. In opposition to this dogma he teaches 
that no genuine observation is possible except in so far 
as it is primarily directed and finally interpreted by 
some theory ; that every isolated and entirely empirical 
observation is essentially worthless and even radically 
uncertain ; that science can make use of those observa- 
tions only which are attached, at least hypothetically 
(au moins hypoth^tiquement), to some law ; that with- 
out the luminous indication of an antecedent theory 
the observer most frequently does not even know what 
he ought to regard in the fact that occurs before his 
eyes ; that it is by the colligation of the facts that pre- 
cede that we learn rightly to contemplate those that 
follow ; that theory, destined to bind the present with 

Y 
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the past, is nowhere more necessary than in the ohser- 
vation of social, the most complicated of all natural, 
phenomena ; and that in this class of phenomena above 
all others the better we can imite together the facts that 
are known, the better we shall be able not only to 
appreciate, but even to perceive, the £bu^ that are as yet 
undetermined. It is the absence of all positive theory 
that renders social observations so vague and incoherent 
Facts are not wanting, but although we are immersed 
in them, they remain profoimdly sterile and are evm 
essentially unperceived for want of the intellectual 
dispositions and the speculative or theoretical indica> 
tions indispensable to their true scientific investigati<Ni. 
Statical observation cannot become truly effective exc^ 
by directing it thenceforth in accordance with some, 
however imperfect, preliminary apprehension of the 
essential laws of social unity ; and it is still more 
evidently so with respect to dynamical facts which 
would have no fixed meaning if they were not at once 
connected, were it only by a simple provisional hypo- 
thesis (f(it-ce par une simple hypoth^ provisoire), to 
the fundamental laws of social development. Sound 
social philosophy will thus utilize the labours of 
conscientious erudition and of historical research and it 
will banish only works without end, without principle, 
and without character (travaux sans but, sans principe, 
et sans caractfere), which contribute only to encumber 
science with idle and puerile dissertations or with 
vicious and incoherent, sketches. The abuse of scientific 
theories cannot, it is true, be alwajrs prevented, but it 
is less probable in positive investigations where the 
imagination is avowedly subservient to observation 
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than in metaphysical inquiries which possess no 
character of stability ; and it may be avoided in all 
important cases by means of precautions which the 
practical cultivation of science always suggests^ and by 
which the first approximations may be subjected to 
ulterior rectifications founded upon a wider induction 
of facts.* 

According to this exposition, M. Comte contends for 
the use of hypotheses in natural philosophy, and of 
theories in sociology ; and that substantially the same 
thing is meant by both terms is shown by the state- 
ment he makes that the facts on which the sociologist 
theorizes should be attached, at least hypotheticaUy^ 
were it only by a simple provisional hypothesis, to some 
law or laws. Hypothesis, or theory hypothesized, is 
then a recognized instrument of scientific research ; and 
it becomes a question under what restrictions or safe- 
guards it may be applied. The employment both of 
hypotheses and of theories is acknowledged to be liable 
to abuse, but it is only when treating of the former that 
the precautions against error are defined. The single 
rule which M. Comte prescribes is that the hypotheeds 
in any given case shall be susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation, a rule which but for its extreme generality 
might be considered reasonable since without it the 
wildest conjectures might be advanced as probable truths 
and maintained as natural laws. This positive verifica- 
tion is not required to be immediate since it may be 
more or less remote in point of time, but from the 
nature of the case always attainable and even inevitable, 
Mid when attained the degree of precision belonging to 

* Philosopliie PosiiiYe, It. 4:12-425. 

y2 
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it must accord with that which corresponding pheno- 
mena require. Even with this explanation we might 
still be at a loss to understand what in M. Comte's view 
would constitute the required positive verification of a 
hypothesis, but in further elucidation of the rule he 
goes on to say that in other words truly philosophical 
hypotheses must always exhibit the character of simple 
anticipations of what experiment and reasoning would 
have been able instantly to disclose, if the circumstances 
of the problem had been more favourable. A philo- 
sophical hypothesis then is to be tested by positive 
verification, and positive verification is to be effected 
by experiment and reasoning. This is a nearer approach 
to distinctness of conception ; and to this extent 
M. Comte's fundamental theory of hypotheses — ^their 
necessity, their utility, their verification, and the means 
by which verification is to be accomplished — ^is un- 
assailable. 

The next step is to understand the practical use which 
M. Comte proposes to make of his solitary rule, for 
the rule itself may be just and sound and yet his inter- 
pretation may be very questionable and his application 
of it wholly erroneous. On this point he informs us 
that all real science at the present day is strictly limited 
to the analysis of phenomena with a view to the dis- 
covery of their efiective laws, that is, their constant 
relations of succession and similitude, and that eveiy 
hypothesis that transgresses the limits of this positive 
sphere can result only in generating endless discussions 
by pretending to pronounce on insoluble questions. 
The obvious meaning of this is that every legitimate 
hjrpothesis must have for its object the discovery of law, 
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and of law only, and that every other object must be 
sedulously eschewed as inconsistent with the nature and 
ends of positive science. If M. Comte had contented 
himself with saying that the discovery of the laws of 
phenomena was an object, and a most important object, 
of philosophical hypotheses, he would probably have 
found none to oppose such an application of his rule, 
since to pass by means of verified hypotheses from the 
observation of isolated facts to the aggregation of such 
facts into law constitutes a real progress in science. 
But when he in effect affirms that the discovery of law 
is the sole legitimate object of all hypotheses whatsoever 
to the exclusion of all other objects that can be imagined 
or proposed, we are induced to inquire on what grounds^ 
of observation or experiment or reasoning such a limita- 
tion is made to rest, and what those other objects are 
which it is thus intended to exclude. The only ground 
that is assigned for the limitation is that all sensible 
persons (tons les bons esprits) have arrived at this con- 
clusion. This may be a very sufficient reason for those 
who have arrived at that conclusion and who witli 
M. Comte belong to the class of sensible persons, but it 
is not quite convincing to those who have arrived at a 
different conclusion and who cannot therefore claim to 
belong to that class. For a principle so broad one 
expects a reason as comprehensive which would com-^ 
mend itself to the common sense of all men without 
distinction. He leaves us in no doubt as to those other 
objects which this limitation is designed to exclude. 
He says that all positive science and consequently every 
philosophical hypothesis can have nothing to do with 
the inmost nature of phenomena, with their cause 
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whether primary or final, or with their essential mode 
of production ; and he stigmatizes the hypotheses that 
aim at such imattainable objects as arbitrary suppo- 
sitions (des suppositions arbitraires), overlooking that 
all hypotheses, even those that contemplate the ascer- 
tainment of law, are in the first instance by their very 
nature and definition arbitrary suppositions. What, 
however, most forcibly attracts attention is the anti- 
theological aspect of this forced limitation of the 
legitimate objects of hypotheses. Let M. Comte by his 
jiat put an end to all inquiry respecting the inmost 
nature of phenomena, their primary and final causes, 
and their modes of production, and he will have dealt 
an effectual blow at theology. Some may think that 
the world would not suffer greatly from the loss. 
Certain it is that theology is sometimes unphilosophi- 
cal and that philosophy is sometimes anti-theological 
But is that a reason for extinguishing theology any 
more than for abrogating philosophy? Why should 
not a positive philosopher like M. Comte discuss the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses without allowing his 
mind to be biassed by an unphilosophical anti-theolo- 
gical prejudice? If all theological hypotheses are 
essentially unphilosophical, why not trust to prove them 
so by the faithful and impartial application of his 
sole rule of verification by means of experiment and 
reasoning ? It is by this test that it is now proposed to 
try the excluded objects which M. Comte has specified. 
The first question that arises is whether the rule of 
positive verification by means of experiment and reason- 
ing? enjoined by M. Comte's fundamental theory of 
hypotheses and legitimately interpreted and applied, 
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forbids all inquiry into the inmost nature of pheno- 
mena (leur nature intime). M. Comte affirms abso- 
lutely and without qualification that it does : the object 
of the following remarks will be to show in what sense 
it does, and in what sense it does not, forbid such in- 
quiry. For this purpose it is necessary to call attention 
to an important distinction which M. Comte, treating of 
another subject, has with just discrimination signalized, 
viz. the distinction between precision and certainty. He 
says that these two qualities are in themselves very 
different; that a proposition which so far from being 
certain is demonstrably absurd and false may yet be 
very predse, as for instance that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is equal to three right angles ; and that 
conversely a proposition which is greatly wanting in 
precision, may yet be very certain, as for instance that 
every human being will die. This distinction M. Comte 
employs to vindicate the claims of sciences which present 
a very unequal degree of precision in no degree affecting 
their certainty, and it may with propriety be applied to 
hypotheses distinguished by the same characteristics, that 
is, possessing equal degrees of certainty and unequal 
degrees of precision. In every hypothesis, as in every 
science, what is simply conjectural is only more or less 
probable and does not constitute its essential province : 
whatever is positive or susceptible of positive verifica- 
tion, that is, whatever is based upon well-established 
facts, is certain, whether it relates to the laws of pheno- 
mena or to their inmost nature.* 

* " Je ne dois point passer a une autre consideration sans mettre le lectear 
en garde a ce sujet contre une erreur fort grave et qui, bicn que tres grossicre, 
est encore extremement commune. Elle coasiste a confondre le des^r^ de pre- 
cision que comportent nos differentes couuaissances avec leur degru do certi- 
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Recognizing this distinction as applicable not only to 
science in general but specially to hypotheses, let us 
with its aid endeavour to test by the rule of positive 
verification certain hypotheses which profess to pro- 
nounce on the inmost nature of phenomena. Of such 
hypotheses none come so close to our business and 
bosoms as those which seek to deduce from the actual 
phenomena definite propositions regarding the inmost 
nature of our own minds. One hypothesis which con- 
stitutes a theoretical basis of the dominant relirions 
of Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism, teaches that the 
present phenomena of mind require the belief in its past 
existence. Another hypothesis which constitutes a theo- 
retical basis of Christianity, the dominant religion of 
Europe and America, teaches that the present pheno- 
mena of mind require the belief in its future existence. 
The former hypothesis does not exclude the latter, but 
the latter excludes the former ; that is, in Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic countries a belief in the pre-exist ence of 
the soul is usually accompanied by a belief in its future 

tude d'ou est. result^ le pr^jug^ ires dangereux que le premier 6taiit eTidemineiit 
fort in^gal, il eu doit etre ainsi du second. Aussi parle-t-on soayeat encore, 
quoiqne moins que iadis, de Tin^gale certitude des di?erses sciences, ce qui 
tend directement a a^urager la culture des sciences les plus difficilcs. II est 
clair n6anmoins que la precision et la certitude sont deux qualit6s en ellcs- 
niemes fort differentes. Une proposition tout-a-fait absurde pent Stre extreme- 
ment precise, comme si Ton disait, par exemple, que la somme des angles d'un 
triangle est ^gale a trois angles droits ; ct une proposition tres certaine peut 
lie comporter qu'une precision fort mediocre, comme lorsqu'on aflirme, par ex- 
cmple, que tout homme mourra. Si, d'apr^s I'explication pr6c6dent, les 
di verses sciences doivent n^cessairement printer une pr^ision tres in^rale, 
il n'en est nullement ainsi de leur certitude. Chacune peut offrir des r^uTtats 
aussi certains que ceux de toute autre, pourvu qu'elle sache renfemier ses con- 
clusions dans le degr^ dc prdcision qui comportent les ph^nomenes corre- 
spoudaiis, condition qui peut n'etre pas touiours tr^s facile a remplir. Dans 
une science quelconque tout ce qui est simplement conjectural n'est que plus 
ou moins probable et ce n'est pas la ce qui compose son domaine essentiel; 
tout ce qui est posit if, c'est-a-dire, fond^ sur des faits bien constates, est cer- 
tain: il n'y a pas de distinction a cet 6gard." Philosophic Positive, i. 102-10 K 
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existence, while in Christian countries a belief in the 
future existence of the soul is not usually accompanied 
by a belief in its pre-existence. Again, one hypothesis 
which in all cultivated ages and nations has constituted 
a theoretical basis of a philosophical school teaches that 
the actual phenomena require a belief in the identity 
of the inmost nature belonging to mind and matter. 
Another hypothesis which in all ages and nations cul- 
tivated and uncultivated has constituted a theoretical 
basis of another school, teaches that the actual pheno- 
mena require a belief in the diversity of the inmost 
nature belonging to mind and matter. The object now 
in view is not to pronounce an opinion on the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrines which these hypotheses ex- 
press, but on the validity or invalidity of the hypotheses 
as such. It is not to affirm or to deny the materiality 
or the immateriality, the pre-existence or the future 
existence, of the soul, but to try by examples which M. 
Comte has not adduced the philosophic method and the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses which he has enun- 
ciated. What judgment does the rule of positive verifi- 
cation by means of experiment and reasoning require 
us to form respecting these hypotheses respectively ? 

The doctrines that affirm the past and the future 
existence of individual minds of the human race, viewed 
not as articles of religious belief but solely as philo- 
sophical hypotheses, thus raise two separate questions. 
The first is whether tlie ideas they present are precise, 
clear, determinate; and the second is whether those 
ideas are certain, positive, susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation. The answer to the first question is that our 
idea of a supposed state of pre-existence and our idea 
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of a supposed state of future existence, these two ideas 
are just as precise as the idea we possess of the present 
state of existence, the only difference between the three 
being that of time, time past, time present, and time 
future ; a difference which does not affect the essential 
idea of existence or life common to all three. It is true 
that even our present life is a mystery to us. We cannot 
define it. We cannot grasp its principle. It escapes 
both the knife of the anatomist and the analysis of the 
metaphysician. But notwithstanding this confessed ig- 
norance we have precise ideas of the chief conditions 
under which a present life is possessed, is maintained, 
and is brought to a close, and by transferring those 
conditions to the supposed pre-existent and future states 
we may give the same degree of precision to our concep- 
tions respecting those states that we already possess re- 
specting the present state of existence. A sufficient 
degree of precision then is not wanting to the ideas 
which these hypotheses express. What is the answer to 
the second question ? It is that the ideas which these 
hypotheses express, while they are sufficiently predse, 
are wholly wanting in certaintyi The certainty of posi- 
tive verification may be attained by experiment and 
reasoning ; but what scope is there for experiment on 
the facts of a pre-existent state of which no one retains 
any memory, or for reasoning on those of a future state 
which is wholly shrouded from our view ? Such hypo- 
theses by their nature admit of no positive verification. 
Constituted as we are with our present faculties and 
capacities no experiment can be made, no reasoning 
can be framed, that will carry our minds with confi- 
dence back into the invisible past or forward into the 
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invisible future, and that will aflFbrd a scientific and 
philosophic foundation on which to build any assump- 
tions respecting them. On these subjects we are igno- 
rant, and it is the part of wisdom to know and to ac- 
knowledge that such are the limits to our feeble and 
unaided powers. Let it be observed however that 
these hypotheses are negatived, not on the principle 
assumed by M. Comte because they relate to the in- 
most nature of mind, but because they relate to aspects 
of that nature, its alleged past and future existence, 
which by the conditions of our being are placed beyond 
the possibility of positive verification. What philo- 
sopher, if he look back, can wisely or safely speculate 
on the dark abysm of the pre-existent past ? If he look 
forward, on the equally inscrutable mysteries of the 
future ? The former is a vista into which no human 
gaze has ever penetrated ; the latter an " undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns." Such 
beliefs have been and still are accepted in the world as 
the products either of traditional superstition or of su- 
pernatural revelation, and in either case they are equally 
excluded from the sphere of positive verification and of 
philosophical h)rpotheses. 

The doctrine that asserts respectively the identity or 
diversity of nature belonging to matter and mind, in 
like manner gives rise to the same questions, the first 
relating to the precision and the second to the certainty 
of the ideas expressed. The ideas expressed by the 
materialistic and spiritualistic hypotheses must be pro- 
nounced greatly deficient in precision. In the former 
case of the hypotheses which teach the past and future 
existence of man there was found to be no want of pre- 
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cision, because the difference between past, present^ and 
future existence is only a difference of time, while the 
subject of the alleged changes is assumed to be the same 
throughout. In the present case the question is whe- 
ther that subject is a compound or is only a simple sub- 
stance ; whether for instance extension and thought 
must be considered as belonging to the same substance 
material cw spiritual, or to different substances material 
and spiritual. Now, what precision can our ideas have 
either of their identity or diversity when, if the same, 
we know nothing of the inmost nature of that one 
substance ; or, if different, of the inmost nature of 
those two substances in which such contrasted qualities 
unite ? But, although our ideas of the identity or diver- 
sity of matter and mind are wanting in precision, are 
they without certamty? Not necessarily, for as we 
have seen that our ideas may be precise and yet uncer- 
tain, so they may be sufficiently certain and yet deficient 
in precision. Not in fact, for what can be more within 
the scope of our faculties, what more susceptible of posi- 
tive verification, what more subject to experiment and 
reasoning, than the question of the simple or compound 
nature of our own being, constituted as we feel and ex- 
perience and know it to be ? In order to this conclu- 
sion it is not necessary to affirm that the inmost nature 
of matter is different from, or that it is identical with, 
that of mind. All that is necessary to be affirmed, 
and all that is now affirmed, is that both hypotheses, 
although relating to the inmost nature of phenomena, 
ai'e strictly legitimate ; that both contemplate what is 
plainly accessible to experiment and reasoning; that 
both are by these means susceptible of positive verifica- 
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tion or falsification ; and that neither therefore simply 
considered as an hypothesis can be justly pronounced 
arbitrary, insoluble, chimerical, anti-scientific, or ob- 
structive. To the materialist the spiritualistic hypo- 
thesis, to the spiritualist the materialistic hypothesis, 
must of course appear unphilosophical. But while 
either hypothesis remains in the estimation of the in- 
quirer a hypothesis and a hypothesis only, it is legiti- 
mate and verifiable, because all the phenomena are un- 
deniably within the reach of the means of verification. 

In opposition to this conclusion M. Comte proscribes 
all such hypotheses as involving a question insoluble, 
flowing from metaphysical and theological modes of 
thought, and not belonging to the province of positive 
philosophy which formally professes an absolute igno- 
rance of the inmost nature of all bodies whatsoever. It 
is to be supposed then that he carefully abstains from 
assuming the truth of either of these hostile hypotheses 
that respectively affirm the identity and diversity of 
the inmost nature of matter and mind. On the con- 
trary his whole philosophy is constructed on the assump- 
tion of the truth of the materialistic hypothesis. Thus, 
when he is establishing that the study of physiological 
phenomena ought to follow, not precede, that of inor- 
ganic bodies, he says that it is by no means indis- 
pensable to consider unorganized and living bodies as 
being of a nature essentially different in order to recog- 
nize the necessity of studying them separately ; that is, 
he considers them as being of a nature essentially the 
same and yet he recognizes the necessity of their sepa- 
rate investigation. Again, when he is assailing the 
imaginary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
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heat, of light, of electricity, and of magnetism are 
referred, he says that all these pretended explanations 
are at bottom scarcely more scientific than the meta- 
physical explanation of the human phenomena by 
means of the mysterious action of the soul upon the 
body, and that in the one case as well as in the other, 
far from removing any difficulty, we only by this means 
in fact artificially produce a great number of new ones. 
In the same spirit he considers that the fundamental 
unity of the animal organism is the necessary result of 
an exact harmony between the different principal func- 
tions, and that the notion of the vie^ of the individual 
personality, is that of the universal consensus of the 
totality of the organism; a doctrine which negatives 
the separate existence of mind, that is, its existence 
except as the result of organization, and consequently 
affirms the identity of the inmost nature of mind and 
matter.* 

* '.' II ue s'agit pas ici d'exaniiner si les deux classes de corps" (c'est4-diie» 
les corps bruts et les corps vivans), " sont ou ne sont pas de la mSme nature^ 
Question insoluble qu'on agite encore beaucoup trop de nos jours, par un reste 
a'iufluence des liabitudes th6oloe;iques et metaphjsi(]ues ; une telle questioa 
n'est pas du domaine de la phitosopliie positive, qui fait fomiellemeut pro- 
fession d'ignorer absolument la nature intime d'un corps quelconque. Mais il 
n'est nuUement indispensable de consid^rer les corps oruta et les corps TiTans 
comme 6tant d'une nature essentiellement diff^rente, pour reconnaitre la n^ce»- 
sit6 de la separation de leurs Etudes." — " Toutes ces pr^tendues explications'^ 
(c'est-a-dire, les explications des ph^nom^nes de la cnalenr, de la lumiere, dfi 
reiectriciti, et du magndtisme par les iluides et les Others imaginaires auxqneb 
on les rapporte^ " ne sont pas, au fond, guere plus scientifiques que I'expiica- 
tion m^laohysique des pu^nom^nes humains, par Taction myst^rieuse de 
Tame sur le corps; dans run et I'autre cas, en elTet, loin d'aplanir r^llement 
aucune difficulte, on en fait naitre artificiellement en grand norobre de nou- 
velles." — " Le beau sujet" Tc'est-a-dire, I'^tude des synergies) "en lui attri- 
buant toute son extension pnilosophique, conduit sans doute directement a la 
th^orie la plus capitalc que puisse iinalement presenter la physiologie positire 
celle de Punitd fondamentale de Torganisme animal, r^sultat n^cessaire d'ane 
exacte harnionie entre les diverses fonctions principales, du moins si i'on com- 
bine d'une maniere convenable avec cette notion d'equilibre mutuel celle du 
degr^ normal de chaque facult6 6Mmentaire."— " C'est du sentiment continu 
d'une telle harmonie, fr^quemment troubl^e dans les maladies, que resulte 
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It does not belong to this place to dispute the truth of 
such an h)rpothesi8, but to dispute M. Comte's right as a 
consistent reasoner to frame any hypothesis, to construct 
any theory, to teach any doctrine whatsoever, respecting 
the inmost natiu'e of mind and matter. A hjrpothesis 
that affirms the identity of matter and mind professes to 
know just as much of their inmost nature as a hjrpothesis 
that affirms their diversity. In truth however M. Comte 
is not to be censured for assuming some hypothesis, how- 
ever inconsistently, on this subject. No system of phi- 
losophy can be formed which shall not be essentially 
modified by the belief in the different or identical 
nature of matter and of mind« How is it possible to 
investigate their laws without assuming that the nature 
of both is either identical or different? Some hypo- 
thesis therefore on this question was indispensable to 
him. His mistake appears to be twofold. First, we 
find him teaching that the fundamental theory of 
h)rpotheses requires us to reject all those that relate 
to the inmost nature of phenomena, which is itself an 
arbitrary hypothesis ; and next we find his whole phi- 
losophy penetrated with an hypothesis respecting the 
inmost nature of matter and mind which even if, as he 
gratuitously assumes, it were true, which it is not, would 
still be in violation of his own rule. 

The second question that arises is whether M. Comte's 
rule of positive verification legitimately forbids all hy- 

n^essairement la notion tres abstraite et tres indirecte du woi, c'est-k-dire, du 
consensus nniversel de Tensemble de I'organisme. Les psychologues out 
yainement voulu faire de cette id^, ou plutot de cc sentiment, un attribut 
exclusif de rhumauit^: il est evidemment la suite necessaire de toute vie 
animale proprenient dite ; ct par cons6qucut il appartient tout aussi bien aux 
animaux, quoiqu'ils n'en puissent dissert«r : sans donte un chat ou tout autre 
vert6br6, sans savoir dire je, ne se prend pas habituellement pour un autre que 
lui-nicme." PhUosopliie Positive, i. 89 ; ii. 443 ; iii. 757, 782. 
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potheses respecting the primary and final causes of phe- 
nomena. His interpretation of the rule absolutely 
negatives all such hypotheses : it is here held on the 
contrary that a just application of it permits them. 
It would however be a misapprehension of M. Comte's 
meaning and a misrepresentation of his philosophical 
system to suppose or to say that he objects to all inves- 
tigation into causes. His objection lies not against 
investigation into causation absolutely, but against in- 
vestigation into the primary and final causes of effects 
(les causes premieres et finales de tous les effets. PhiL 
Pos. i. 4) ; the cause of phenomena whether primary or 
final (leur cause ou premiere ou finale, ii. 436) ; and 
consequently against all hypotheses or theories which 
aim at the discovery or affirm the existence of such 
causes. This requires to be noted both in justice to 
M. Comte and to the argument; in justice to M. Comte 
for none knows better than he that all science is 
resolved into the discovery of the causes of effects and 
of the effects of causes; and in justice to the argument, 
for it suggests the inquiry, if all other causes may be 
investigated, why we should stop short of the first or of 
the last cause of any given phenomenon, of its primary 
source or of its determinate end. This is an unphiloso- 
phical limitation of the objects of scientific hypotheses 
for two reasons ; first, because a primary cause is not 
more removed from experiment and reasoning -and 
consequently from positive verification than certain 
secondary causes; and secondly, because final causes 
are accessible to experiment and reasoning and con- 
sequently to positive verification as much as any se- 
condary causes whatsoever. 
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In support and illustration of the first reason, let the 
phenomenon to be explained be the existing condition 
of the earth's crust exhibiting the effects of changes that 
have occurred in successive and protracted cosmical 
eras ; and let the agencies that produced those effects be 
assumed to have been water or fire or both water and 
fire. How can we verify to ourselves that the supposed 
agencies were the actual agencies that produced the given 
effects ? Thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of years have elapsed since, according to geological 
theory, they began to operate; but even at this distance 
of time we conclude that such were the actual agencies 
because we see analogous effects although on a smaller 
scale produced by such causes at the present day. Or, 
let the problem to be solved be the origin of our plane- 
tary system, and let the explanation adopted be the 
theory of Laplace which represents the sun under the 
operation of mechanical laws as giving off at different 
distances and at different periods bodies of vaporous 
matter which condensed by cooling and became planets. 
This speculation carries us deep into the abysses of space 
as well as back into those of time, and it has received 
the general assent of astronomers because, although im- 
measurably removed from our observation, it is founded 
on the known laws of known substances. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, who considers that M. Comte of all philosophers 
has approached the nearest to a sound view of the im- 
portant subject of hypothetical reasoning, holds that 
both theories, the geological and the astronomical, are 
strictly inductive,* and M. Comte himself accepts and 
supports the astronomical theory.f In both cases the 

• Logic, ii. 17, 25, 27. + Positive Philosophy, u. 378-383. 

Z 
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actual causes are by space or time or both rendered 
utterly inaccessible to observation and experiment. It 
is only by reasoning from analogy that we conchide that 
such causes produced the effects assigned to them, and 
yet there is no doubt entertained as to the scientific 
character of that reasoning and the soundness <^ the 
conclusion built upon it. 

Apply this to the question under consideration. 
The reasoning is precisely of the same kind when 
a primary cause is affirmed and an intelligent will 
ascribed to that cause. From its nature that intel- 
ligent will, that primary cause, is not the object of 
observation; but we and our fellow-men, being our- 
selves possessed of an intelligent will and knowing from 
experience the effects which such a will can and does 
produce, infer that the analogous effects which we wit- 
ness in the order of the universe, although on a much 
larger scale, must have proceeded from a supreme will 
operating as a primary cause. The reasoning ia as 
strictly inductive in the theistic as in the geological and 
astronomical theories. The verification is complete in 
each. The conclusion can no more be called in question 
in the one case than in the other. In the language of Mr. 
Mill applied by him to the geological and astronomical 
theories and applied here to the theistic theory: "There 
is in this theory no unknown substance introduced upon 
supposition, nor any unknown property or law ascribed 
to a known substance." It is "the strictly legitimate 
operation of inferring from an observed effect the exist- 
ence in time past of a cause similar to that by which we 
know it to be produced in all cases in which we have 
actual experience of its origin." And yet this reasoning 
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which is held by Mr. Mill to be strictly inductive when 
applied to geology and astronomy, and by M. Comte 
when applied to astronomy, is considered by the latter 
wholly untenable when applied to theism and employed 
in proof of a primary cause. 

In support and illustration of the second reason, viz. 
that final causes are accessible to experiment and rea- 
soning and consequently to positive verification as much 
as any secondary causes whatsoever, it is necessary only 
briefly to recall what has already been said respecting 
final causes. Their proof consists, as has been shown, of 
three steps or stages; first, the existence of means 
adapted to an end ; second, the accomplishment of the 
end by the appropriate means ; and third, the inference 
of design from the colligation of the two. The first and 
second are matters of observation and M. Comte practi- 
cally acknowledges their truth and validity in his doctrine 
respecting the constant relation between organs and 
functions; and the third is a matter of reasoning respect- 
ing which every thinker must judge for himself. Thus 
by observation and reasoning jointly the theory of final 
causes is completely brought within the sphere of posi- 
tive verification, according to the strictest terms of M. 
Comte's formulary. His attempt to quash all investiga- 
tion into primary and final causes becomes wholly abor- 
tive. The spirit and principle and even the very terms 
of his fundamental theory of hypotheses requiring sus- 
ceptibility of positive verification as their sole unfailing 
test, completely justify such inquiries. 

But docs M. Comte in reality abstain from all belief in 
primary and final causes? It has just been said and 
was before, proved that the bases of the doctrine of final 

z2 
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causes and those of M. Comte's doctrine of organs and 
functions are identical, the only difference being that 
the believer in final causes admits the premisses and 
draws from them the logical conclusion, while M. Comte 
accepts the same premisses but refuses to draw that con- 
clusion or draws the opposite conclusion. According to 
both doctrines the facts and the mutual relations of those 
facts are the same, but the inference from the facts and 
their relations is different. The difference between the 
doctrines is not so great as to entitle M. Comte to dog- 
matize over his opponents. The theist rather may claim 
that M. Comte has made a near approach to the very 
doctrine which he repudiates and which a calmer and 
more deliberate judgment might lead him wholly to 
adopt. He is virtually also a believer in a primary 
cause. For what is law to him but a primary cause, 
not indeed the primary cause of theists, but still a 
primary cause, since according to his theory it is the 
first principle from which all things proceed, by which 
all things are governed, into which all things are re- 
solved. The essential difference between the primary 
cause of the theist and the primary cause of M. Comte 
is that the former is intelligent and the latter unintelli- 
gent ; that the former wills appropriate means to accom- 
plish wise and beneficent ends, and that the latter with- 
out volition employs the same means to accomplish the 
same ends. Which is the more satisfactory solution of 
the mysteries of nature, of life, and of society, must be 
left to individual judgment. But, however the question 
may be determined, if we weigh not words but the ideas 
which they express, the one is as much a primary cause 
to M. Comte as the other is to the theist. This shows 
what M. Comte really means, perhaps unconsciously, 
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when he propounds a fundamental theory of hypotheses 
and prescribes a rule of positive verification which he 
interprets as opposed to the investigation of primary and 
final causes. He is not opposed to the investigation of 
a primary cause, for he teaches a primary cause of his 
o.™, bu7to the investigation of a primaiy cause that is 
intelligent as distinguished from one that is unintelligent. 
He is not opposed to the investigation of final causes, 
for he teaches final causes of his o^vn, organs constantly 
related to functions and functions to organs, but to the 
investigation of final causes that are determined by a 
presiding will. 

This rabid hostility to everything theological even in 
name appears with still greater prominence when we 
consider what it is that M. Comte really and practically 
requires when he demands that the fundamental theory 
of hypotheses shall be understood as interdicting all 
inquiry into primary and final causes. A hj^othesis, as 
we have seen, is the provisional supposition of an alleged 
explanation of certain given phenomena for the purpose 
of testing by cautious observation, experiment, and 
reasoning whether the alleged explanation is or is not 
sufficient. If the hypothesis stands the test of positive 
verification, it is accepted as a truth, and if it does not 
stand that test it must be rejected as an error; but 
before it is either accepted as a truth or rejected as an 
error, it is indispensable that the test of positive verifi- 
cation should be applied. There are two opposite and 
equally irrational prejudices here to be encountered. 
Either the advocate of the hypothesis is so blindly con- 
fident of its truth that in his view it transcends all 
scientific verification, or the opponent of the hypo- 
thesis is so blindly confident of its falsehood that to 
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him it is beneath philosophical notice ; and in both 
cases the test of positive verification is ignorantly re- 
pelled. In the question of primary and final causes, 
what is the state of the case as between M. Comte 
who denies and the theist who affirms them? The 
theist, placing his belief in primary and final causes 
on the very low groimd of a mere hypothesis, courts the 
application of M. Comte's sole rule of positive verifica- 
tion, fully convinced that it will triumphantly stand the 
severest form of that test. M. Comte on the contraiy 
tells us that positive science (etudes reelles) can take no 
account (ne peuvent nullement concerner) of primaiy 
and final causes, teaches a fundamental theory of hy^ 
theses which a priori ignores their possibility, and thus 
virtually refuses the application to them of his own sole 
test of positive verification. On which side are found 
philosophic pride, dogmatic intolerance, and contented 
ignorance? M. Comte not only denies priniary and 
final causes, that is, he not only denies a God and a 
Providence and a purpose in nature and life and socie^, 
but he denies even the right of h3^othesizing such a 
belief, that is, he denies even the right of provisionally 
supposing its truth for the purpose of ascertaining by 
positive verification whether it is true or false. He not 
only denies theism but he would, if he could, place it 
beyond the pale of rational discussion. The modesty of 
this sentiment is equal to its philosophy. The moral 
and intellectual qualities of mind which it exhibits are 
in fit accord. If primary and final causes will not stand 
the test of positive verification, why refuse to apply it? 
If they do stand that test, why reject such causes ? 
The third question which M. Comte's theory of hypo- 
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theses raises is whether, properly understood, it should 
be considered as negativing all hypotheses relating to 
the modes of production of phenomena. He condemns 
all such hypotheses in the most comprehensive and 
emphatic terms; but it may be doubted whetiier this 
sweeping sentence is just, at least on the grounds on 
which he has placed it. Thus he says (ii. 438) that, 
since the establishment of the fundamental law of gravi- 
tation, geometricians and astronomers have definitively 
abandoned the assumption of chimerical fluids (des 
fluides chimeriques) in order to explain the general 
mode of production of the celestial movements. And 
what, he asks (iL 439), can be the scientific utility of 
those fantastical conceptions which still play so impor- 
tant a part in physics regarding the imaginary fluids 
and ethers to which are referred the phenomena of heat^ 
of light, of electricity, and of magnetism ? How can 
those (ii 440) who deride tiie elementary spirits of 
Paracelsus (les esprits ^I^mentaires de Paraeelse) ; who 
refuse to admit angels and genii (les anges et les g^nies) ; 
and who repel with disdain the idea of the sonorous 
fluid (I'id^ du fluide sonore) proposed by Lamarck — 
how except by the omnipotence of custom can they 
firmly believe in the existence of caloric, of luminous 
ether, or of electric fluids ? It is no excuse to profess, 
as physicists do, that these hypotheses are employed 
(ii. 441) solely as indispensable means to facilitate the 
conception and combination of phenomena, since their 
tendency and effect is inextricably to interweave imagi- 
nary notions with real ideas. In shorty any attempt 
whatsoever (iL 443), even one purely fictitious, to con- 
ceive the mode of production of phenomena^ is necessa- 
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rily illusory and directly opposed to the genuine scientific 
spirit. The origin of such hypotheses is traced (ii. 446, 
7) to the infancy of the human mind which originally 
inspired the conception of gods, changed next into souls^ 
and finally transformed into imaginary fluids. What in 
fact is heat conceived as existing apart from the hot 
body ; light independent of the luminous body ; electri- 
city separated from the electric body? Pure entities 
quite as much as thought regarded as a being inde- 
pendent of the thinking body, or digestion isolated from 
the digesting body. 

If, as is thus maintained, modes of production 
may not be the objects of scientific h3rpothese8, this 
amounts to a prohibition of all investigation what- 
soever into modes of production. But science is daily 
conversant with questions relating to modes of pro- 
duction ; modes of production of metallic ores, of coal, 
of the soil that constitutes the surface of the earth, 
of the successive formations that underlie the surface, 
and of volcanoes and earthquakes ; modes of production 
from that of the humblest plant or animal which the 
earth bears to that of a world or a system of worlds. 
M. Comte has himself either formed or countenanced 
hj^otheses respecting the mode of production of the 
asteroids and of the planetary system ; and respecting 
the mode of destruction of the existing solar system 
which at an indefinitely distant period he anticipates, 
and of its rehabilitation which at a subsequent period he 
no less confidently predicts. However unqualified there- 
fore his language in one place, it must be understood 
with the qualification which his own language supplies 
in another, viz. that every hypothesis must be susceptible 
of positive verification, and that h3rpotiiese8 respecting 
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modes of production when susceptible of such verifica- 
tion are equally admissible with any other description of 
hypothesis. What in truth is the fundamental objection 
to the elementary spirits of Paracelsus, to the angels and 
genii of popular belief, to the sonorous fluid of Lamarck, 
and to the chimerical fluids of geometricians and astro- 
nomers ? What the fundamental objection to the ima- 
ginary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
heat, of light, of electricity, and of magnetism are 
referred? The objection is not that these hypotheses 
profess to explain modes of production, but that they 
profess to explain them in a way not susceptible of 
positive verification, that is, by the assumption of un- 
known substances of the existence of which we have 
not, and perhaps never can have, any evidence. That 
such substances are chimerical, fictitious, imaginary, is 
a sufficient condemnation even of their hypothetical 
employment Avithout denouncing them as explanatory 
of modes of production, a form of condemnation which 
would unjustly include hypotheses that recognize only 
the known qualities of known substances and that are 
consequently susceptible of the strictest positive verifi- 
cation. 

M. Comte attempts to identify thought with the 
thinking body just as digestion is impossible except 
as belonging to the digesting body. If the analogy of 
thought to digestion can be established we must accept 
it with all its consequences, and the belief in the separate 
and independent existence of mind must be abandoned 
along with the exploded hypotheses of elementary spirits, 
fantastical genii, chimerical fluids, and imaginary ethers. 
But the analogy thus gratuitously assumed is remote 
and forced and such a question is not to be determined 
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by innuendo. There are two apparently quite distinct 
classes of phenomena to be explained, which we may 
represent to ourselves by the terms, thought and exten- 
sion. No two classes of phenomena can be conceived 
more dissimilar. Would it be philosophical or scientific, 
would it promote clearness of arrangement, of expression, 
and of idea to attach, even hjrpothetically, such disparate 
phenomena to one and the same substance ? M. Comte 
answers this question in the afltanative, others in die 
negative. He sees no inconsistency, no incompatibility, 
in his conclusion : they see in that conclusion a doctrine 
directly tending to introduce confusion into our ideaa^ 
to retard the progress of society, and to degrade man 
from his true dignity. How can the sole rule of poatiye 
verification be applied to such opposite hypotheses ex- 
cept by assigning different substances to different daases 
of phenomena or by conceiving different classes of phe- 
nomena as belonging to different substances, although 
we know, and probably can know, nothing of the nature 
of those substances beyond the ascertained &ct of the 
diversity of phenomena which they exhibit ? 

It thus appears that while M. Comte's fundamental 
theory of hypotheses is sound and his sole rule of poa- 
tive verification is just, yet that his mode of under- 
standing his own theory and applying his own role to 
the exclusion of all investigation into the inmost nature 
of things, into primary and final causes, and into modes 
of production, is untenable on the ground both of 
the unphilosophical and anti-theological prejudice from 
which such restrictions proceed and of the sdf-contiu- 
dictions as well as contradicdons to fiict and reasoning 
which they involve. 
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Section II. 

Hypothesis of the Perpetuity of Matter. 

After having considered M. Comte's fundamental 
theory of hypotheses, his sole rule of positive verifica- 
tion, and the arbitrary limitations which in neglect or 
contravention of that rule he would impose on the 
formation of hypotheses, it may be proper to attempt an 
estimate of some of the principal hypotheses which he 
has himself advanced, and to subject them to the criterion 
which he has himself prescribed. Of those hypotheses 
the first that attracts attention is that by which he 
asserts as a fundamental principle the necessarily in- 
definite perpetuity of all matter. This hypothesis he 
proposes for the purpose of superseding the alleged 
theological ideas of creation and destruction. Thus, 
treating of astronomy, he rejects the idea of creation as 
incomprehensible (insaisissable) and holds that the suc- 
cessive transformations of the heavenly bodies are the 
only legitimate objects of scientific research. And 
again, treating of chemistry, he contends that the de- 
composition of air and water and the analysis of 
vegetable and animal substances and of alkalis and 
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earths were requisite irrefutably to establish the funda- 
mental principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of all matter and to lead to the substitution of the posi- 
tive notions of decomposition and recomposition for the 
theological ideas of destruction and creation.* 

The proposal then is in astronomy to substitute for 
the doctrine of creation that of transformation or change 
of form, and in chemistry for the doctrines of destruc- 
tion and creation those of decomposition and recompo- 
sition, and to base this substitution upon the principle 
or hypothesis of the indefinite perpetuity of matter. 
Matter, it is assumed, is indefinitely perpetual. There 
has never therefore been any creation, and there never 
will be any destruction. A change of form in large 
bodies, or in smaller bodies a change in the relative 
distribution of their constituent particles, is all the 
change of which they are susceptible. It is taken for 
granted that creation and destruction mean something 
different from this and we are thus, before proceeding 
farther, obliged to inquire what ideas these terms in the 
theological sense are employed to express. 

Popularly, by creation is meant the making of some- 

* *' Je dois maintenant proc^der a Texamen g^n^ral de ce C[ui oomporte uu 
certain caraci^re de TK)sitivit6 dans les hypotheses cosmogomaues. II serait 
sans doute superflu a'^tablir sp^cialement a cet 6gard oe pmiminaire indis- 
pensable que toute idee de creation proprement dite doit ctre ici radicalement 
ecart^, comnic ^tant par sa nature eutibrement insaisissable, et que la seule 
reclierche raisonnable, si elle est r^ellement accessible, doit concemer unique- 
ment les transformations successives du ciel, en se bomant meme, au moins 
d'abord, a celle (fui a pu produire inim6diatement son 6tat actuel" Philo- 
sopliie Positive, ii. 363. — "II a fallu avant tout la d^mposition de I'air 
et de I'ean, et cnsuite I'analyse ^l^mentaire des substances r^ffetales et 
animales, et pcut-etre meme le complement uu peu plus tardit d'un tel 
ensemble par 1 analyse des alcalis proprement dits et des terres, pour dtablir 
d'une maniere entiercment irrecusable le principe fondamental de la perpetuity 




iii. 69. 
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thing out of nothing, and conversely by destruction the 
unmaking of something or the reducing of something to 
nothing, and the opposition between these ideas and the 
positive notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition is sufficiently obvious. If M. Comte 
were assailing vulgar superstitions he would have a right 
to establish this contrast and to infer whatever conclu- 
sions it may be found to support. But popular ideas, 
whether they are right or wrong, may not be any more 
theological than they are philosophical, and divines may 
not be more answerable for them than sages. In the 
present case destruction in the sense of annihilation is 
scarcely more an accepted theological idea than it is a 
philosophical one, for although some divines have 
rashly supposed that extinction of being may be the 
possible future doom of the wicked, yet comparatively 
few have indulged in such vain speculations, and theo- 
logy as w^ell as philosophy recognizes what science 
teaches that nothing is destroyed, that nothing ceases 
to exist, although all things are undergoing changes 
of mode and form. 

The converse term, creation, is more generally under- 
stood not only popularly but theologically also in the 
sense of making something out of nothing, of caUing 
something into existence which had not existed before. 
But this sense is not necessary to theism, for the con- 
ception of a supreme will, of a moral ruler of the 
universe, is in no degree connected Avith or dependent 
upon such an assumption. In no system of religion are 
the ideas of creation and destruction made more pro- 
minent than in that of modem Hinduism, and even in 
that system those terms are used in the sense of trans- 
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formations ; while among Christian geologists and meta- 
physicians there appears a tendency to employ the terms 
in the same sense. Thus the late Mr. Hugh Miller 
speaks of a particular tree as having been very common 
in Scotland " some three creations ago," a phrase which 
although not necessarily limited to the meaning of suc- 
cessive transformations is most easily understood in that 
sense ; and the late Sir William Hamilton argues against 
the possibility of our being able to construe it in thought 
that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or abso- 
lutely taken away from, existence in general, from which 
it follows that the common ideas attached to the words 
creation and destruction are untenable.* It is gratoi* 

* I have lost, if I ever possessed, the reference to Mr. Mjller's work con- 
taining the above-cited phrase. Tbe foUowins; is the passage in which it oocun 
as I have it among mj notes. He says that tne Ei^g Pine (Pinites Eigsensis), 
*' a pine alike different from those of the earlier carboniferons period m, ikose 
which exist contemporarjr with ourselves was, some tkree creations ago, an ex- 
ceedingly common tree in the country now called Scotland." — [Snce tiut 
was written I have seen Mr. Miller's CmUe of ike Betsey, or a Summer Rawkbte 
among the Hebrides, edited by Mr. Symonds, where the passage in questioa is 
found. See p. 39. In tlie phrase " some three creations ago" the words 
italicized are so printed in t)ie Cruise."] — Sir William Hamilton, expoonding 
his doctrine of caasality, sa^ s : — " When aware of a new appearance, we an 
unable to conceive that therem has originated any new existence and are there- 
fore constrained to think that what now appears to ns under a new foaa hid 
previously an existence under others. These others (for tbey are always 
plural) are called its cause; and a cause (or more properly causes) we 
cannot but suppose ; for a cause is simply every thing without whidi the 
effect would not result, and, all such concnrnng, tw^ effect cannot but 
result. We are utterly unable to construe it in thought as possible that 
the complement of existence has been either increased or diminished. We 
cannot conceive either on the one hand nothing becoming sonieihiiig» or on 
the other something becoming nothing. When God is said to create the 
universe out of nothmg we thiiuL this by supposing that he evolves tlie mnivcna 
out of himself ; and in like manner we conceive annihihition only by eonoeifing 
the creator to withdraw his creation from actuality into power. 

'Nil posse creari 
Be Niliilo, neque ouod genitu 'st ad Nil revocari ;' 

— • Uigni 
Be Niliilo Nihil^ in Nihilom Nil posse reverti :' 

— these lines of Lucretius and Pcrsius enounce a physical axiom of antiquity, 
wliich when interpreted by the doctrine of tbe conditaDned is itself at onee tt- 
called to harmony with revealed truth, and expressii^ in its purest form the 
conditions of human thought, expresses also impiicitly the whole mtdlestaal 
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tous therefore to assume, as M, Comte does, that the 
positive notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition are disproofs of theism, as being 
disproofs of the theological ideas of creation and de- 
struction. 

M, Comte, not content with denying the popular 
ideas of creation and destruction and affirming the 
positive notions of recomposition and decomposition, 
builds these positive conceptions on the hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of all matter (la 
perpetuity n^cessairement indefinie de toute matifere) — 
a hypothesis which we are now prepared to characterize. 
It includes the following propositions : Jirst^ that matter 
exists ; second^ that it has a perpetuity of existence ; 
ihird^ that the perpetuity of matter is indefinite ; and 
fourth^ that that perpetuity is necessarily indefinite. 

phenomenon of causality." — " We are unable to construe it in thoaght that 
there can be an atom absolutely added to, or absolutely taken away from, 
existence in general. Let us make the experiment. Let us form to our- 
selves a concept of the universe. Now we are unable to think that the 
opuntity of existence of which the universe is the conceived sum, can be either 
amplified or diminished. We are able to conceive indeed the creation of a world ; 
this indeed as easily as the creation of an atom. But what is our thought of 
creation ? It is not a thought of the mere springing of nothing into some- 
thing. On the contrary, creation is conceived, and is by us conceivable, only 
as t£s evolution of existence from possibility into actuality by the fiat of the 
deity. Let us place ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now can we 
eonstnie it to tlionght that the moment after the universe flashed into material 
reality, into manifested being, there was a larger complement of existence in the 
universe and its author together than the moment before there subsisted in tho 
deity alone ? This we are unable to imagine. And what is true of our con- 
cept of creation holds of our concept of annihilation. We can think no real 
annihilation — no absolute sinking of something into nothing. But as creation 
is cogitable by us only as a puttmg forth of divine power, so is annihilation by 
us only conceivable as a withdrawal of that same power. Ail that is now 
aetMoUjf existent in the universe, this we think ana must think as having, 
prior to creation, virtually existed in the creator ; and in imagining the uni- 
verse to be annihilated we can only conceive this as the retractation by the 
deity of an overt energy into latent power. In short it is impossible for the 
human mind to think what it thinks existent, lapsing into non-existence either 
in time past or in time future." Discussions on Philosophy and Lite- 
ratore^ pp. 585, 59S. 
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Each of these propositions suggests separate considera- 
tions that aid in determining the value of this hypothecs. 
1. What does M. Comte mean Avhen he A-ffimng the 
existence of matter? Does he mean a substance in 
which the qualities of matter inhere ? Or does he mean 
those qualities themselves? If the former, then he 
knows something or at least affirms something regarding 
the inmost nature of matter. He affirms its existence, 
its perpetuity, the indefiniteness of that perpetuity, and 
the necessity of that indefiniteness. And yet, as we 
have seen, the investigation of the inmost nature of 
things is according to his theory no part of a sound 
hypothesis, the knowledge of their inmost nature no 
part of positive science. 2. If the latter, that is, if by 
matter he means the phenomenal qualities of matter, 
which is more in accord with his philosophy than the 
preceding alternative, then the perpetuity of matter 
which he affirms in the second proposition means the 
perpetuity of the qualities of matter. But in this sense 
matter is not perpetual. The qualities of matter are 
ever changing. According to his own doctrine trans- 
formation, decomposition and recomposition, are always 
going on. It is unimportant which horn of this dilemma 
M. Comte would accept for either is fatal, the former 
to his theory of hypotheses, the latter to this particular 
hypothesis. 3. Again, in the third proposition what 
does M. Comte mean by the indefiniteness of that per- 
petuity assigned to matter ? Indefinite perpetuity is a 
relative and therefore theistic conception of duration, 
intermediate between the inconceivable affirmation of the 
infinite progress of time and the inconceivable nega- 
tion of its infinite progress, and which being relative 
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and therefore conceivable, according to the refined and 
elevated speculation of Sir William Hamilton, " inspires 
with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality."* Thus M. Comte, in his hypothesis respecting 
the perpetuity of matter, unwittingly embodies both 
theistic language and a theistic conception. 4. Finally, 
what is meant by the necessary indefiniteness ascribed 
in the fourth proposition to the perpetuity of matter ? 
An attempt to attach a distinct conception to this 
phraseology results in a sense of incongruity and con- 
flict. What is indefinite, being relative, cannot be 
necessary in the philosophical sense of that word ; and 
what is necessary in that sense, being non-relative, can- 
not be indefinite. To affirm that the perpetuity of all 
matter is necessarily indefinite seems the same thing as 
to affirm that it is unconditionally conditioned, infinitely 
finite, or absolutely relative, that is, it is to affirm a 
contradiction in terms. If the perpetuity of matter is 
indefinite, then it is so, and is pronounced to be so, only 
in relation to us and to our apprehensions ; and if that 
indefiniteness is necessary, then that necessity exists, 
and is pronounced to exist, independent of us and of 

* " The conditioned is the mean between two extremes, two inconditionates, 
exclusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, but of 
whicli, on the principle of contradiction and excluded middle, one must be ad* 
mitled as necessary. On this opinion therefore reason is shown to be weak but 
not deceitful. The mind is not represented as conceiving two propositions sub- 
versire of each other as equally possible ; but only as unable to understand as 
possible either of two extremes, one of which however, on the ground of their 
mutual repugnance, it is compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught 
the salutary lesson that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence, and are warned from recognizing the domain of our 
knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. And by 
a wondenul revelation we arc thus in tlie very consciousness of our inability to 
conceive aught above the relative and finite inspired with a belief in the ex- 
istence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reidity." Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, pp. 14, 15. 

2a 
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our apprehensions. If the perpetuity of loatter is in- 
definite, then that indefiniteness, being rdative to us, 
may be established by positive verification ; but if that 
indefimteness is necessary, how can that necessity, being 
independent of us, be established by positive verifi- 
cation ? 

On these grounds it is hdd that M. Comte has not 
only failed to establish his h3^othesis of the necessarily 
indefinite perpetuity of matter which indeed he has 
enunciated summarily with scarcely any attempt at 
proof ; but also that in its bare enunciation he has run 
counter to his own theory of hjrpotheses.and to his own 
rule of positive verification. To escape from the in- 
comprehensible popular ideas of creation and destruction 
for which rational theism is as little responsible as sound 
philosophy, he propounds the positive notions of trans- 
formation and of decomposition and recompoeition 
which philosophy and theism may equally accept, and 
bases those positive notions upon a hypothesis, peculiarly 
his own, which philosophy aiid theism must equally dis- 
claim. Is there any gain either to the one or to the 
other by theorizing, hypothesizing, speculating on sudi 
subjects at all ? The duration of matter — ^the process 
of creation — are not these questions placed beyond the 
reach of our puny faculties ? Is it not — I do not say 
presumption, for it is not presumptuous to think what- 
ever is thinkable — ^is it not a waste of time, a misdirection 
of intellectual power, and a defect of moral discipline, 
to attempt to think that which, even if thinkable, is 
unverifiable ? If M. Comte has erred in one direction in 
framing a fallacious and contradictory hypothesis re- 
specting the perpetuity of matter, has not Sir William 
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Hamilton erred in another direction by placing himself 
even in imagination at the very crisis of creation and 
-seeking to establish an equation between the Deity before 
the creation and the Deity j;/t/5 the universe after crea- 
tion? The caution which philosophy dictates forbids 
the unfounded hypothesis of the one, the veneration 
which theism inspires recoils from the rash ima^nings 
of the otiier. 

If now we turn from this alleged fundamental prin- 
ciple, considered in itself, of the necessarily indefinite 
perpetuity of all matter, to the scanty proofe by which 
it is supported, it is difficult to discover any connection 
between the premisses and the conclusion. The theo- 
lo^cal ideas of creation and destruction are held to be 
incomprehensible and are therefore rejected, and in their 
place it is proposed to substitute the positive notions of 
recomposition and decomposition, and these notions are 
assumed to rest upon and to prove the fundamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of all 
matter. For the establishment of that fundamental 
principle it was indispensably necessary (il a fallu avant 
tout) that air and water should be decomposed and that 
vegetable and animal substances, alkalis and earths, 
should be analjrzed, and this decomposition and analysis 
are the sole proofs advanced in its support. Where is 
the connecting link between the antecedent and the 
consequent ? It is not apparent to the reader. It has 
not been shown by the writer. It does not exist in fact. 
It is tacitiy implied that there is an irreconcilable in- 
compatibility between the theological ideas of creation 
and destruction and the positive notions of recomposition 
and decomposition, and that there is a perfect congruity 

2 a2 
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between these positive notions and the fundamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
matter. But these are gratuitous assumptions. As- 
suming the alleged theological ideas of creation and 
destruction, it is just as easy to comprehend the creation 
and destruction of the component elements of air and 
water, of vegetable and animal substances, of alkalis 
and earths, as it is to comprehend the creation and 
destruction of those concrete bodies themselves ; and 
assuming the fundamental principle of the necessarily 
indefinite perpetuity of matter, it is just as difficult to 
explain and defend the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of the elements as it is to explain and defend the neces- 
sarily indefinite perpetuity of the concrete bodies. The 
discoveries of chemistry do not make creation and 
destruction less, or the perpetuity of matter more, in- 
telligible than they would be if air and water had not 
been decomposed, earths and alkalis analyzed. In literal 
fact, we have here a philosophic occidental repetition of 
the popular oriental superstition which only removes a 
difficulty to a greater distance without explaining it 
The earth rests on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise, but what the tortoise rests on, nobody knows. 
Even so with M. Comte and his fundamental principle. 
Creation and destruction are incomprehensible, even 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of concrete bodies 
is untenablcj but the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
the elements of those bodies is a fundamental principle. 
What is the foundation of that principle, what makes it 
comprehensible and tenable, he has not told us. 

The truth would seem to be that, having acquired an 
insuperable repugnance to the common ideas of creation 
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and destruction on account of their supposed theological 
origin and character, and being not wholly satisfied with 
the positive notions which he himself suggested as sub- 
stitutes for them, whether of transformations on a large 
scale or of elementary decomposition and recotnposition, 
M. Comte forgot for a moment his settled antipathy to 
metaphysics, second only to that against theology, and 
put forth the abstract hypothesis, not of the eternity of 
matter which would have been common-place, but of its 
necessarily indefinite perpetuity. Now is this hypothesis^ 
consistent with the conditions and rules which his method 
of philosophizing and his fundamental theory of hypo- 
theses peremptorily prescribe to others ? Does it admit 
of positive verification ? Does it present the character 
of a simple anticipation of what experiment and reason- 
ing would teach under more favourable circumstances ? 
Has it exclusive relation to the laws of phenomena, 
and not to their inmost nature, their primary or final 
cause, or their mode of production ? These are 
M. Comte's own criteria of philosophical hypotheses, 
which he applies for the extinction of every real or 
imaginary theological idea such as the supposition of a 
primary cause or that of creation out of nothing. Has 
he conformed to his own theory, obeyed his o^vn rule ? 
Has he kept within the boundaries which he has himself 
marked out, and avoided the speculations which as. 
vague, fruitless, and hurtful he has himself condemned? 
The answer must be in the negative. His hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of matter is not 
susceptible of positive verification. No circumstances 
can ever exist that will permit experiment and reasoning 
to establish it as a simple anticipation. It does not pre- 
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tend to relate to any of the laws of phenomena. It does 
profess to speculate, in one breath, on matter as con- 
tingent, in another as necessary ; according to one 
interpretation, on the inmost nature of matter, and ac- 
cording to another, on the changeableness of the con- 
stant and the constancy of the changeable ; and ac- 
cording to any just interpretation it virtually makes 
matter the sole cause of all phenomena. It fulfils then 
none of the conditions which according to M. Comte's 
own showing are requisite to the validity of a hypothesis 
and without which every hypothesis must tend to ob- 
struct the development of science. 

It is a matter of small importance in itself to convict 
him of violating the method and rule which he has him- 
self laid do^vn for framing and testing a philoBophical 
hypothesis, since every one is liable to the mistake of a 
hasty generalization ; but it becomes more important and 
more obligatory in the present instance when it is borne 
in mind that that method and that rule are persistently 
directed to negative every thing that wears the aspect of a 
theistic hypothesis against which in every form he wages 
an unwearied warfare. The believer in law enjoins on 
his opponents a method and rule which he does not him- 
self follow. The believer in a supreme will is reqpiired 
to subject his reasonings to a method and rule which the 
believer in law himself disregards. 
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Section III. 
Hypothesis of Spontaneity. 

Op the hypothesis that has been examined in the 
preceding section, viz. the necessarily indefinite perpe- 
tuity of all matter, M. Comte has made no use except in 
the single passage which has been quoted ; but there are 
two other hypotheses, viz. those of spontaneity and 
necessity, which without explaining them or attempting 
to prove their validity he has uniformly assumed as 
true and has variously applied throughout the whole of 
his Course of Positive Philosophy. The fact that such 
h3rpotheses have been assumed and employed and the 
nature of the principal applications they have received 
will be shown, and this will afford a fit occasion to 
consider what is really expressed and implied by those 
hypotheses; whether they are consistent with reason, 
Avith fact, and with each other ; what truth may have 
sought and found expression by means of them; and 
what error may lurk under their phraseology. 

Although these hypotheses are very often presented 
in combination, and although it may not always be 
possible in attempting to estimate the one to avoid a 
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reference to the other, yet for the sake of clearness of 
conception and precision of language, it will be conve- 
nient to weigh the meaning and the merits of each 
separately. The present section will therefore be devoted 
to the hypothesis of spontaneity, and the extracts cited 
from M. Comte's work Avill have principal relation to 
that doctrine, although they will be found also some- 
times to assume the doctrine of necessity, the conside- 
ration of which however is deferred to tlie following 
section. 

Limiting attention then for the present to the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity, we find M. Comte by means of it 
explaining, first, the rectilineal and uniform motion of 
bodies ; second, the movement of the heavenly bodies in 
their orbits ; and, third, the movement or development 
of the human intelligence. Each of these applications 
will receive distinct consideration. 

In illustration of Kepler's law of inertia M. Comte 
states that it consists properly in this, that every motion 
is naturally rectilineal and uniform, that is to say, that 
every body subjected to the action of any single force 
which suddenly acts upon it, always moves in a straight 
line and wdth an invariable velocity; and afterwards, 
changing somewhat the form of language employed but 
adhering to the substance of the doctrine taught, he 
adds that we ought to regard this spontaneous tendency 
of all bodies to move in a straight line and with a con- 
stant velocity as a great law of nature.* Of course it is 

* " La premiere loi est celle qu'on d^sifi;iie fort mal ^ propos sous le nom de 
lei dUnertie, £lle a ^t^ d^couvcrte par Kepler. EUe consiste proprement en 
ce que tout raouyement est naturellement rectiligne et uni forme, c est^-dire, que 
tout corps souniis h, raction d'une force unique quelconque, qui a^'t sur lai 
instantandtncnt, se meut constamment en ligne droite et avec une Titesse inva- 
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not Kepler's law but M. Comte's consistency that is here 
called in question ; and in his explanation of that law it 
is obvious to remark that the motion which is repre- 
sented as naturally rectilineal and uniform is also ascribed 
to a spontaneous tendency so to move, from which it is 
to be inferred that the two terms are to be regarded as 
mutually explanatory and interchangeable, so that the 
nature of the given motion is held to be spontaneous 
and the spontaneous tendency to that motion to be 
natural. If it is inquired in what sense the rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies can be said to be natural, 
the answer is that this epithet may be opposed either, 
first, to what is unnatural, that is, contrary to the nature 
of those bodies, or, second, to what is supernatural or 
above their nature ; and the whole tenour of M. Comte's 
work shows that it is in this latter sense, as negativing 
the supernatural, that he meant it should be understood. 
His version then of Kepler's law is not only that the 
motion communicated to bodies is rectilineal and uni- 
form but that it is naturally so, that is, it is rectilineal 
and uniform in virtue of the nature of the bodies them- 
selves, in virtue of a law inherently belonging to that 
nature, not imposed by, or expressing, the will of a 
higher nature. If the term is not a mere pleonasm — a 
possible but in a philosophical work scarcely an admis- 
sible interpretation — if it has any meaning at all, I can 
attach to it no other sense than that just given. But 
this sense directly violates M. Comte's own theory of 
hypotheses which, as has been seen, enjoins an entire 
abstinence from speculation regarding the inmost na- 

riablc." — "Nous d^vons regarder comrac une grande loi de la nature cctfc 
tendance spontan^e de tous les corps a se mouvoir en lig^ie droite ct avec une 
vilcsse cousiant/' PbilosopUie Positive, i. pp. 557, 561. 
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ture of phenomena. He virtually says that we know 
nothing and can know nothing of the nature of things; 
that it is unscientific and unphilosophical to frame hypo- 
theses respecting their nature ; and in contrast with this 
he explains Kepler's law of inertia by saying that it 
properly consists in this that all motion is naturally 
rectilineal and uniform. Either his theory of hypo- 
theses or his explanation of Kepler's law is erroneous, 
for the one is the antithesis of the other. Even in the 
very passage in which he expounds the laws of motion, 
he lays down conflicting propositions. He teaches that 
the three fundamental laws of motion ought to be re- 
garded as simple results of observation and that it k 
absurd to seek to establish their reality a priori^ although 
it has been often attempted ; and in 'confutation of a 
metaphysical explanation of the first of those laws, the 
law of inertia, he asks, Are not a priori considerations, 
founded on the nature of things, completely and neces- 
sarily forbidden to us in positive philosophy?* This 
rejection and vituperation of a priori considerations 
founded on the nature of things are inscribed on the 
same page and proceed from the same pen which tell us 
that all motion is naturally rectilineal and uniform. That 
the rectilineal and uniform motion of bodies is naturally 
rectilineal and uniform is itself an a priori conclusion 
founded on the nature of things and as such, according 
to M. Comte'a own showing, is interdicted in positive 
philosophy. His enunciation of such a doctrine is a 

* "Les lois fondomentales du mouvement me semblent pouToir etre re- 
duites a trois, qai doivent etre envisage comme de aimpes resnltats de 
robservation dont il est absurde de vouloir 6tablJr a prion la r^alit^, \utaa, 
qu'ou Tait tent^ frdqaeiDment." — " Les ooii8id6ratioDS a priori fondto snr la 
naiure des choses, ne noos sont-ellea pas compl^tement et nfefawaireineiii iotas 
dites eu pbilosophie positive P' Pbiloaophie Po8iti?e^ L pp. 557, 558. 
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nullification of his hypothetical theory, or his theory is 
a nullification of his doctrine. 

We are enabled more distinctly to apprehend what is 
meant by the alleged naturally rectilineal and uniform 
motion of bodies when we are told that this tendency to 
motion is spontaneous. What is spontaneity in this case, 
spontaneous motion, the spontaneous tendency of bodies 
to move in a straight line and with a constant velocity? 
It is to be observed that the motion of which M. Comte 
speaks is a communicated motion, motion communicated 
by the sudden impact of a single force, and that it is not 
the origin of motion, but the rectilineal and uniform 
continuance or prolongation of this communicated mo- 
tion that is pronounced to be spontaneous. What can 
spontaneity in this case mean but that the rectilineal 
and uniform continuance or prolongation of this com- 
municated motion flows from the inherent qualities or 
attributes of the body itself? But this is a purely 
gratuitous assumption which no observation!^ no h pos- 
teriori considerations, help to establish; and therefore 
from this point of view also M. Comte must be deemed 
to have transgressed his own theory. The positive veri- 
fication of such a hjrpothesis is not even attempted : the 
hypothesis is not susceptible of positive verification. It 
is more rational to suppose that the continuance of com- 
municated motion is due to the same cause from which 
the origin of motion is derived, whatever that cause may 
be. It may at least be affirmed that to assign such an 
effect to a property or power of the body moved is 
opposed to the genuine spirit of the positive philosophy, 
although it is the chief apostle of that philosophy who 
has stumbled into such a mistake. 
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The next application to be noticed of the hypothesis 
of spontaneity is to the explanation of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Thus M. Comte states that accord- 
ing to the theory of the figure of the heavenly bodies, 
it is merely their rotation which has produced their 
departure from the perfectly spherical form and which 
has naturally determined it in the way the most favour- 
able to stability ; and that thus under this fundamental 
relation as under so many others order has been sjwyita- 
luously established in our world. In anotlier passage he 
says that he has felt bound to attempt carefully to indi- 
cate under the various principal relations theTundamental 
influence that belongs to astronomical science to contri- 
bute irrevocably to liberate human reason from all theo- 
logical or metaphysical tutelage by showing the most 
general phenomena as strictly subjected to relations 
invariable and not depending on any volition, and by 
exhibiting the order of heaven as necessary and spojita- 
7ieous.* There are several points to be noted in this 
application of the hypothesis under consideration. One 
is that in this as in the former instance what is said to 
be naturally determined is also said to be spontaneously 
established, so that these two terms would appear to be 
used reciprocally, thus confirming the interpretation 
that has been given of M. Comte's meaning, that he 

* " D'apres la theorie de la figure des astrcs, c'cst leur rotation ineme qui a 
produit Icur dcartcment de la forme parfaitemeut sph^rique et qui I'a ua- 
turellcmcut d^terinin6 dans ce sens le plus favorable a la stability. Ainsi, 
sous cc rapport foudameutal, corame sous tant d'autres, Tordre s*est etabli 
spent andment dans noire monde." — "J'aidu aussi ni'attacher soigneuscment 
a indiquer sous les divers rapports principaux Tinfluence fondamentaie propre a 
la science celeste pour contribaer a alTrancliir irr^vocableroent la raison 
humaine de toute tutelle th6ologique ou m6taph;sique, en montrant les pb^no- 
menes Ics plus g^neraux comme exactenient assujettisades relations invariables 
et ne dependants d'aucune volont^, en repr^entant Tordre du ciel comme 
neccssaire ct spontan6." Philosophie Positive, ii. pp. 3S5 and 385. 
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intended to describe spontaneity, spontaneous motion, 
or the spontaneous tendency to motion, as a property 
or power belonging to the nature of these bodies them- 
selves. A second point is that the natural or sponta- 
neous motion of rotation has determined the form of the 
heavenly bodies in a way the most favourable to stability 
and conducive to order, an admission which M. Comte 
has not always been willing to make. And a third point 
is that this natural stability and this spontaneous order 
are asserted for the expressly avowed purpose of esta- 
blishing relations independent of any volition, that is, 
for the purpose of superseding the belief in that supreme 
will which theism teaches. This throws some light not 
only on the present but also on the preceding application 
of the hypothesis of spontaneity. When this state of 
the case becomes certain, we know the ground on which 
we stand and the object for which we have to contend. 
It adds to the interest and value of a discussion when 
we perceive that it bears not on mere verbal distinctions, 
but on things, realities, profound beliefs, in-wrought 
convictions, provided always that no theological ran- 
cour is imported into the treatment of the question, but 
only that earnestness which the love of truth demands 
and imparts. 

When M. Comte affirms the existence of a natural 
and spontaneous rotatory motion producing stable and 
orderly relations, independent of any volition, among 
the heavenly bodies, he virtually presents for our 
consideration two hypotheses, the hypothesis of spon- 
taneity which he summarily asserts, and the h}^othesis 
of will which he as sunmiarily negatives. 

The first remark which the hypothesis of spontaneity 
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suggests when its present application is compared with 
that which went before is, that it is not ccHisistent with 
itself. According to the first application of the hy- 
pothesis the continued motion of bodies in general is 
naturally and spontaneously rectilineal and uniform; 
but according to the second application now imdar 
review the motion of the heavenly bodies in particular 
is naturally and spontaneously rotatory. There is here 
at least a seeming contradiction. If, to escape from it, 
it is said that the deflection fix)m rectilineal and uniform 
to rotatory motion is attributable to the influence of 
the resisting medium, to the attraction of other bodies, 
and to similar causes, then the rotatory motion by this 
explanation ceases to spring from the spontaneous 
nature of the rotating bodies and the hypothesis with 
which the explanation started is thus abandoned 
According to this view the rotation of the heavenly 
bodies has not naturally determined their form, nor has 
the order of heaven been qyontaneously established. Au 
effect which is due in any degree to external influence 
cannot be said to flow spontaneously from the nature <rf 
the object which experiences the effect This considera- 
tion, although it proves nothing, at least negatives the 
alleged spontaneous nature of the rotatory motion to 
which the spheroidal form and the stable order of thq 
heavenly bodies are ascribed. 

Waiving however this inconsistency, what is there to 
recommend spontaneity as the cause of the motion, of the 
form, and of the order of the heavenly bodies, to the po- 
dtive philosopher who demands real data on which to 
rest his scientific assertions ? There is not a trace of such 
positive data to be found. The spontaneity of motion, 
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of form, of order in the heavens is literally the mere fig- 
ment of an unfettered imagination without the support 
either of fact or of reasoning. It is an assumption, a 
supposition, a hypothesis, requiring distinct proof and 
positive verification ; but no proof is offered, no verifi- 
cation is even recognized as requisite. It is a gratuitous 
assumption, an unproven supposition, an unverified and 
on verifiable hypothesis. It not only contradicts itself and 
is destitute of any direct support, but it is also indirectiy 
contradicted by every motion that observation and 
experience supply. To suppose that the spontaneous 
motion of material particles, of inorgamc bodies, has 
produced an orderly arrangement of their parts and of 
their mutual relations is to ascribe a new and unknown 
property to matter, the real existence and positive 
influence of which must be established, before it can be 
assumed as the foundation of a sound hypothesis. 
Among the various ways in which the motion of inor- 
ganic bodies is produced in what single instance can it 
be shown on scientific grounds to have been produced 
spontaneously? In not one, it is believed, can this be 
proved, and until it is proved the existence of such a 
property must be denied, and every hypothesis resting 
on such a basis must be rejected. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, we have not only 
M. Comte's authority against himself for the general prin- 
ciple that the cause suggested by any given hypothesis 
should be in its o>vn nature susceptible of being proved by 
other evidence than the hypothesis, but also his authority 
against the particular hypothesis of the spontaneous mo- 
tion of matter, which in one passage he as distinctiy denies 
as, we have seen, in another passage he afl&rms. Thus in 



^ 
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discussing the electro-chemical theory he says that in 
principle every real compound ought to be regarded as 
necessarily stable by itself, that is, as not being susceptible 
of any spontaneous alteration^ if it is strictly withdrawn 
from every cause of decomposition; and that, in an 
inverse sense, no compound can absolutely resist appro- 
priate influences brought against it. This he deems a 
fundamental rule applicable alike to organic and inor- 
ganic substances, and without it chemical science would 
appear to him radically impossible.* Now all, or almost 
all, the bodies occupying space with which we are 
acquainted, air, water, earth, the matter of circling 
planets and suns, are compound ; and if every compound 
is necessarily stable by itself, that is, not susceptible of 
any spontaneous alteration, how does this fundamental 
rule consist with the assumed spontaneous tendency of 
bodies to move in straight lines and with a uniform 
velocity ? How does it consist with that spontaneous 
order of the heavens, that order spontaneously estab- 
lished in our world, which is alleged expressly for the 
purpose of proving that the relations of the heavenly 
bodies are independent of any volition and thus of 
liberating human reason from the tutelage of theistic 
belief? It is this contemned and repudiated belief that 
aflPords the only true explanation of the phenomena of 
the heavens. It accords with all our experience and 
observation that will does produce order, and it is thus 

• " En principe, lout compost r^cl me semble devoir etre regardc com me 
iiecessairemcnt stable par lui-mcme, c'est-u*dire, comme n'^taut susceptible 
d'uucuuc alteration spontan^e, s'il est exactemcnt soustrait a toute cause 
exiericurc de d6composition ; ct en sens inverse aucun composd ue saurait 
persister d'une maniere absolue contre des influences conveuables. Lea sub- 
* stances dites or«^aniquc8 ne constituent point, par leur nature, la moindro 
exception r6elle a cette regie fondamentnle, sans laqnelle la science chimique 
me paraitrait radicalcment impossible." Philosopliie Positive, iii. p. S16. 
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a hypothesis not only verifiable but verified. Will and 
nothing but will is ever known to have produced order. 
Will and nothing but will can have produced the order 
of the heavens. 

The hypothesis of spontaneity is finally employed as 
an explanation of the movement or development of the 
human intelligence, sometimes in its most general and 
comprehensive transitions from a lower to a higher state, 
and at other times in the path of political or social, 
scientific, artistic, or industrial progress. Thus, among 
the philosophical considerations with which M. Comte 
commences the treatment of biological science he re- 
marks that the spontamoxis development of our intelli- 
gence, by itself without any other moving power, tends 
without doubt gradually to determine the passage of 
every branch of our knowledge from the theological and 
afterwards the metaphysical to the positive state, the 
three successive states of the human intelligence which 
according to his philosophy embrace the whole of its 
career. This is stated in terms applicable alike to the 
individual and to the species, to a life of years and to 
the life of ages, to the life of a nation and to the life of 
the race. Illustrating the fundamental characteristics 
of the positive method in the rational study of social 
phenomena, he considers it evident that the prevalent 
disposition of statesmen and even of publicists, both in 
the theological and in the metaphysical schools, consists 
in habitually conceiving social phenomena as indefinitely 
and arbitrarily modifiable, by continuing to suppose the 
human species destitute of all spontaneous impulsion and 
always ready to submit passively to the influence of the 
legislator, whether temporal or spiritual, provided that 

2b 
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he is invested with sufficient authority. In opposition 
to this tendency of thought and to the policy emanating 
from it, he holds that the political class of phenomena 
is as radically vnthdrawn as any other from human and 
superhuman caprices, and that the fundamental senti- 
ment of a social movement, spontaneous and regulated 
by natural laws, necessarily constitutes the true scientific 
foundation of human dignity in the order of political 
events, since the principal tendencies of humanity thus 
acquire an imposing character of authority which ought 
to be always respected as a governing principle in all 
rational legislation ; while the actual belief in the in- 
definite power of political combinations which seems at 
first so much to heighten the importance of man ends 
in truth only in attributing to him a social automatism 
passively directed by the absolute and arbitrary supre- 
macy either of providence or of the human legislator. 
He further explains that there is an indispensable bond 
between the system of political powers and institutions 
and the general state of the corresponding civilization, 
and that the scientific principles of this relation essen- 
tially consist in the evident spontaneous harmony which 
must always tend to reign between the whole and the 
parts of the social system, the elements of which cannot 
avoid being finally combined with each other in a 
manner entirely in accordance with their own nature. 
No political system, he adds, whether temporal or 
spiritual, can ever have in general any other real object 
than to regulate suitably the spontaneous effort of hu- 
manity in order the better to direct it towards a more 
perfect accomplishment of its natural end previously 
determined ; and according to the positive theory of the 
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spontaneous order of human societies, the worth of any 
political system whatsoever thus consisting essentially 
only in its exact harmony with the corresponding social 
state, it is certainly impossible that, according to the sole 
natural course of events and without any calculated 
intervention, such a harmony should not necessarily 
be established. Thus the continuous development of 
humanity may always be considered as a true gradual 
improvement within suitable limits, and in order to 
describe the process he prefers the term development to 
that of improvement^ because the former by its nature 
has the invaluable advantage of directly determining 
wherein consists by every necessity the real improve- 
ment of humanity, for it immediately indicates the 
simple spontaneous effort, gradually seconded by a suit- 
able culture, of the always pre-existing fundamental 
faculties which constitute the whole of our nature 
without the introduction of new faculties. He arrives 
at the conclusion that in sociology, dynamical as well 
as statical, no account is to be taken of final causes or 
of any providential direction, and that under both 
aspects society is the simple necessary consequence of 
the spontaneous order resulting from invariable na- 
tural laws. He devotes an entire lecture, the fiftieth 
of his course, to an exposition of his general theory of 
the spontaneous order of human societies, in which he 
pronounces that the essentially spontaneous sociability 
of the human species, in virtue of an instinctive inclina- 
tion to life in common independently of every personal 
calculation and often in opposition to the most powerful 
individual interests, cannot henceforth be called in ques- 
tion ; and in a subsequent lecture, the fifty-sixth, 

2b2 
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explaining the progressive convergence of the principal 
spontaneous evolutions of modem society towards the 
final organization of a rational and pacific government^ 
he teaches that the march of science is in general, like that 
of industry and that of art, essentially spontaneous^ that 
is to say, that it results especially from a simple natural 
prolongation of the principal initial influences without 
any important intervention of special encouragements.* 

* " Le d6veloppeme]it spontan^ de notre intelligence tend sans doute a 
determiner crraduellement par lui-meme, saus aucun autre mobile, le passaire 

i^ \ i_^ L^ J 1 : ^ J^ P/A^i. AKjt^i : i. zJi _ 7P 




, mal^e , 

plus saine pliilosophie, la disposition prepond6rante des hommes d'etat et 
meme des publicistes, soit dans T^ole tIi^log:ique, soit dans I'^le m6ta- 
phjsiqnc, consiste encore habituellement k coDcevoir les ph^nomenes sociaiix 
comme iudefiniment et arbitrairement modifiables en continuant a supposer 
I'esp^ce humaine d^pourrue de toute impulsion spontande et toujours prete Ik 
subir passivement rinfluence quelcon()ue du I^gislateur, temporel on spirituel, 
pourvu qu'il soit invcsti d'une autorit6 suflisante." — " La yaine pretention de 
gouverner a notre g^^ ce genre de pb^nomenes" (c'est>»>dire, les phdnomenes 
politiques) " aussi radicalement soustrait qu'aucun autre aux caprices humains 
ou surhumains." — " Ce sentiment fondamental d'un mouvement social spon- 




puisque les principales tendances de Thumanite acqui^rent 
caractere d'autorit^, qui doit etre toujours respectd comme base pr6pond<^rante 
par toute legislation rationnelle, tandis que la crojance actuelle a la puissance 
ind^finie des combinaisons politiques qui semble d'abord tant rehausser Tim- 

Sortance de Thomme, n'aboutit, a vrai dire, qu'a lui attribuer une sorte 
'automatisme social passivement dirig^ par la supr^matie absolue et arbi- 
traire, soit de la Proviaence, soit du legislateur humain." — " Cette indispen* 
sable solidarity entre le sjrsteme des pouvoirs et des institutions politiques 
et retat general de la civilisation correspondante." . . . . "Le principe 
scientifique de cette relation gdnerale consiste essentiellement daus I'evidcnte 
harmonic spontan^ qui doit toujours tendre k r^gner entre I'ensemble et les 
parties du sjsteme social dont les Clemens ne sauraient ^viter d'etre fimdement 
combines entre eux d'une maniere pleinement conforme a leur propre nature." 
— " Aucun sjsteme politique, soit temporel, soit spirituel, ne saurait jamais 
avoir en general d'autre objet reel que de regulariser convenablement I'essor 




jamais a concevoir le regime politiaue que d'apr^( 
tinue, tautot grenerale, tantot speciale, avec Tetat correspondant de la civilisa- 
tion humaine, isol^ment duouel il ne saurait, en aucun cas, etre sainement jug^, 
et par I'impulsion graduelle duquel il tend toujours a etre spontanement 
produit ou modiOe. Si, d'un cote, cette conception presente toute idee de bien 
ou de mal politique comme necessairement relative et variable, sans etre pour 
cela nullement arbitraire, puisque la relation est toujours rigoureusement deter- 
minee, d'une autre part, elle devra foumir aussi la httse rationnelle d'ane 
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To sum up the propositions which are thus enounced, 
it appears that according to M. Comte the develop- 
ment of the human intelligence in the transitions from 
theology to metaphysics and from metaphysics to po- 
sitivism; in political government and in social life; 

throne positive de I'ordre spontani des soci^t^s humaines, d^j& vaguement 
entreTii, sous quelques rapports subaltemes, par la politique m^tapojsique, 
dans ce qu'on nomme aujourd'hui P^conomie politique. Car la valeur Grun 
sjst^me politique ne pouvant ainsi essentiellement consister que dans son 
exacte harmonie avec 1 6tat social correspondant, nous vo^ons par \k que sous 
un autre aspect 11 est certainement impossible que suivant le seul cours 
naturel des ev^nemens et sans aucune intervention calcnl^e, one telle harmonie 
ne s'etablisse point n^cessairement." — "Le ddveloppement continu de I'huraanit^ 

Eeut etre toujours consid6r6 comme nn vrai perfectionnement graduel entre les 
mites convenables. On a done le droit rationnel d'admettre en sociologie 
r6quivalence n^cessaire de ces deux termes g^u^raux, ainsi qu'on le fait 
habituellement en biologic dans P6tude comparative de Torganisme animal. 
N^moins je dois, ce me semble, persister a employer surtout la premiere 
expression aui heureusement n'a pas encore 6U gatee par un usa|f|;e irrationnel 
et qui parait sp^cialement convenable a u'ne destination scientinque. Cette 
pr^terence est h mes yeux d'autant plus motiv6e que, meme sous I'aspect 

Sratique, la qualification de de'veloppement a par sa nature le pr^cienx avantage 
e determiner directement en quoi consiste de toute n^cessit^ \q perfectionnement 
rdel de riiumanite, car il indique aussitot le simple essor spontane, graduellement 
second^ par une culture convenable, des facultes fondamentales toujours pr^- 
existantes qui constituent I'ensemble de notre nature, sans aucune introduction 

?[nelconque de facultes nouvelles." — " Pas plus dans un cas que dans Tautre" 
c'est-a-dire, pas plus dans la sociologie dynamique que dans la sociologie 
statique) " il ne s'agit de causes finales, ni de direction provideutielle quelconque. 
C'est toujours pour le mouvement, comme nous Tavons d^ja reconnu pour 
rexistence, la simple suite n^cessaire de cet ordre spontane resultant d'mva- 
riables lois naturelles envers tons les ph^nomenes possibles, et qui seulement 
doit se roanifester d'une maniere nioins r^guliere, mais parcillement inevitable a 
Pegard des ph^nomenes sociaux, soit statiques, soit aynamiques, en vertu de 
leur complication sup6rieure." — *' Cinquantieme Leeon: considerations preii- 
minaires sur la statique sociale, ou tbdorie ^en6rale de Pordre spontane des 
soci^tes humaines." — *'La sociabilite essentiellement spontan^e de Pesp^ce 
liumaine, en vertu d'un penchant instinctif a la vie commune, independamment 
de tout calcul personnel, et souvent malgr^ les int^rets individuels les plus 
enei^iques, ne saurait done etre d^sormais aucunement contestee, en principe, 
par ceux-la meme aui ne prendraient point en suffisante consideration les 
tumieres indispensabies que foumit mamtenant a ce sujet la saine theorie 
biologique de notre nature intellectuelle et morale." iv. pp. 306, 308, 
310, 335, 336, 341, 386, 388, 5'67, o^l.—" Ctn^nante'SUieme Legon 
"Convergence 
modeme vers 
marche de 

essentiellement spontan^c, <?est-a-dire, qu'elle r^sult^ surtout d*un simple pro- 
k>ngeiiient naturel des principales influences initiales que nous venous de voir 
constituees au mojen-age, sans aucune intervention importaute des encourage- 
mens sp^ciaux qui furent en suite organises." vi. pp. 1, 250. 
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in science, in industryy and in art, is spontaneous ; and 
that by this term is meant that it acts by itself and 
without any other motive power, without the interven-, 
tion of human or superhuman caprice, independent of 
human legislation and providential direction, and exclu- 
sive of all reference to final causes. Conjointly with 
this doctrine and without any apparent perception of 
incongruity, he also teaches that humanity has its 
natural end previously determined ; that in the pursuit 
of this end its movement is regulated by invariable 
laws; that political systems, temporal and spiritual, may 
aid in the more perfect accomplishment of this end; 
and that it is impossible that this end should not be 
attained. There are here at least seeming inconsisten- 
cies which a careful writer would have endeavoured to 
explain, and which a careful thinker would not hastily 
admit \vithout explanation. It does not appear, for 
instance, how according to this hypothesis the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is reconcilable with 
the invariable laws to which it is subject, without the 
supposition of a higher principle or power which the 
hypothesis expressly negatives. Spontaneity, to be 
really such, derives all its impulsion from within, with- 
out any external or superior influence ; and the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is the spontaneity of 
the individuals who are the subjects of that intelligence. 
How is this spontaneity, this self-motivity, this inde- 
pendence of the human intelligence, compatible with 
subjection to any law ? How is the indefinite variety 
of its manifestations, corresponding with the indefinite 
number of the individuals of whom the race consists and 
has consisted, compatibLe with that unity which invari- 
able law would create ? Spontaneity, pure and simple. 
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knows no law but that of its o^vn arbitrary tendencies : 
law, fixed and invariable, recognizes no arbitrary ten- 
dencies, but subjects all impulsions and volitions to 
its own authority. The hypothesis makes no pro- 
vision for the conciliation of the one with the other. 
Again the hjrpothesis admits that humanity has its 
own natural end previously determined and certain of 
attainment, while it rejects all consideration of final 
causes. What is a final cause but a natural end 
previously determined and certain of attainment? 
Final causes are thus explicitly rejected and implicitly 
admitted in the same breath. Once more, the hypo- 
thesis represents political phenomena, in virtue of the 
spontaneous impulsion of humanity, as radically ^vith- 
drawn from human and superhuman caprice, and at the 
same time affirms that no political system can have any 
other real object than to regulate suitably that spon- 
taneous effort in order the better to direct it towards a 
more perfect accomplishment of its natural end. This in- 
volves a double inconsistency, for, first, it places political 
systems and the spontaneous development of humanity in 
contrast and opposition, whereas consistently the former 
arc only one of the modes in which the latter finds ex- 
pression; and next, assuming the reality of the contrast 
and opposition, if humanity in virtue of its spontaneous 
powers is aU-sufficient to itself, what need of the aid of 
political systems for its development and for the more 
perfect accomplishment of its natural end ? In short, 
if we refuse to allow ourselves to be mystified by the 
cloud of words in which M. Comte too often envelops 
his meaning we shall find that he lays down on this sub- 
ject t^vo sets of distinctly contradictory propositions 
between which we have to make our choice. Assume 
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the one alternative that the movement of humanity, of 
human life, intelligence, society, is spontaneous, inde- 
pendent of law, of human and superhuman influence, 
of final causes, what is this but a state of chance which 
is opposed to his general system of thought and against 
which he specially protests as one of the fallacies of 
metaphysicians.* Assume the other alternative that the 
movement of humanity is subject to invariable law, to 
human and to superhuman influence (and if to human, 
why not abo to superhuman regulation, for M. Comte 
places both in the same category ?), and to final causes, 
that is, to a natural end previously determined, what is 
this but theism, the plain interpretation of nature, of 
reason, and of fact, against which however M. Comte 
no less persistently and pointedly protests ? Whichever 
alternative M. Comte and his followers may determine 
to retain, they are entangled in inextricable inconsis- 
tencies. 

These inconsistencies and contradictions contain both 
truth and error, and we shall be aided in distinguishing 
the one from the other, if we consider the hypothesis of 
spontaneity, first, in reference to the individual, and 
second, in reference to the race. With reference to the 
individual, it is admitted that the development of the 
human intelligence is spontaneous in the sense that it is 

* " L'ecole m^taphysique qui, de nos jours surtout, recourt d'une maniere 
beaucoup plus vague et moins sp6ciale k 1 arti6ce de la Pfo?idence, sans cesser 
cepeudant de reposer finalement sur une telle hypoth^se, fait babituellement 
intervenir dans ces vaines explications poUtiques, ses intelligibles entity, 
et surtout sa grande entitd generate de la nature, qui enveioppe aujourd'bui 
toutes les autres, et qui n'est evidemment qu'une d^g^n^ration abstraite da 
principe thcologique. Dedaignant nicnie toute subordination q[uelconque dea 
efTets aux causes, elle tente souvent d'^luder la difficult^ pbilosopiiique en 
attribuant principalement au hasard la production des 6v6nemens obser?6s ; et 
quelquefois, quand Tinanit^ d'un tel expedient devient trop saiUante, en ex- 
ag^rant, au desr^ le plus absurde, Tinfluence n^cessaire du j^nie individuel sue 
la marche generate des affaires bumaines." Pbilosopbie FositiTe, ir. 306. 
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the development of the fundamental faculties of the in- 
dividual without the introduction of any new faculties 
(sans aucune introduction quelconque de faculty nou- 
velles). This is a most important truth, but the spon- 
taneity thus admitted is not equivalent to self-derivation 
or self-subsistence, which no one thinks of ascribing to 
man ; nor is it inconsistent with subjection to law, since 
every intelligence in its spontaneous development follows 
the law of its own being, of which the more spontaneous 
the development the more perfect is the fulfilment of 
law. According to this view of the doctrine of sponta- 
neity, every human being is a unit, possessing individual 
organs, individual functions, and individual ends, and 
the spontaneous development of those organs, the spon- 
taneous fulfilment of those functions, and the sponta- 
neous pursuit of those ends, constitute the perfection of 
that being. So far M. Comte's ground is unassailable. 
Here we have the basis of all human improvement, a 
criterion of all human institutions. Man, on the one 
hand, really advances only in proportion as he under- 
stands and develops the inherent powers of his own 
being ; and on the other hand every social custom, 
every conventional usage, every legislative enactment, 
every political system, that does not take into account 
this spontaneous development of the hiunan intelligence 
in obedience to natural law, defeats itself and is itself 
an act of rebellion against nature and against law. 

If now we turn our attention from the individual to the 
race and consider the hjrpothesis of spontaneity under 
this second aspect, we find that M. Comte has still strong 
ground for his allegations. We see in human society a 
spontaneous development corresponding to that which 
is presented in the individual intelligence. We see it 
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possessing corresponding organs, fulfOling corresponding 
functions, aiming at corresponding ends, and subject to 
corresponding natural laws. But notwithstanding this 
undoubted analogy, in at least one important respect 
the conditions of the problem are changed. In the 
spontaneous development of individual intelligence, the 
spontaneity and intelligence are those of a distinct 
unitary being, of a separate personal existence. The 
organs, the functions, the ends are those of an individual 
The laws by which their operation is governed specially 
affect the welfare of an individual. But in the sponta- 
neous development of the race where is the unit, the 
individual, the person to be found in whom the sponta- 
neity resides and from whom it flows, who exercises 
organs, discharges functions, seeks ends, and obeys law? 
M. Comte speaks with just confidence of the develop- 
ment of humanity. There is such a thing as the 
development of humanity, a far greater and nobler 
idea than the development of the individual. But 
where and what is that humanity which is thus deve- 
loped? Humanity is a name which means nothing 
apart from the individuals that compose the human 
race, and of those individuals there has probably never 
been even one in any age or nation with capacities so 
large, with motives so disinterested, with opportunities 
so ample as to make the development of the race, as a 
race, the object of distinct contemplation, much less of 
persistent and effective endeavour. The greatest phi- 
lanthropist can take but a small fraction of humanity 
within the grasp of his intellect and can bring only a 
much smaller fraction imder his influence. Yet the 
development of humanity of which no human being 
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thinks, which no human being definitely and in its 
entirety aims at, which no human being designedly pro- 
motes, that development, as M. Comte truly affirms, 
irresistibly advances and cannot but advance. Here 
then is an undeniable and acknowledged effect taking 
place before our eyes on the great field of humanity to 
which not only is man incompetent, but of which he has 
scarcely formed the conception, towards which he has 
not directed a single effort, nay to which his ignorance, 
his selfishness, his folly, his violence, and his pravity 
have offered and continue to offer obstructions. Is it 
possible to find an adequate cause for this effect in that 
spontaneity on which M. Comte delights to dwell ? 
Does it not clearly point to a will above that of man, to 
" a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will "? Thus from M. Comte's premisses is deduced 
a conclusion diametrically opposed to that which he 
seeks to establish. 

It seems not unreasonable to expect that a positive 
philosopher ^vill inform us what is the positive basis of 
this hjrpothesis of spontaneity, what the positive proof 
of the existence of this quality in objects. The doctrine 
of the spontaneous generation of some of the lowest 
forms of animal life has been advanced, and, always 
doubtful, has been disproved in proportion as scientific 
investigation has been prosecuted. M. Comte has not 
failed to denounce this doctrine and the researches which 
lead to it as vain, sterile, and unscientific* This doc- 

* "L'influence tres-prononc^e de la philosophic m^tapliysique ne s'y fait Das 
seulemcnt sentir sous la forme dirccte et grossicre maoifestee par les plij- 
siologistes arrieres qui en sont rest^s aux forces plastiques. Ceux meme que 
domiiie r^ellement une intention beaucoup plus positive subissent encore a leur 
insu d'une maniere indirecte et sp^cieuse ce t^nebreux ascendant lorsque dans 
un ordre dcs phcuomenes aussi profondement compliqae, lis entreprcnnent 
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trine requires us to believe that life is self-originated, in 
other words that life is its own cause and its own eflfect, 
that life produced life before life was, that the powers of 
life were exercised before they were possessed ; a doctrine 
intrinsically so self-contradictory that no observations or 
experiments could establish it, no reasoning could prove 
it, no system of positive science or natural order could 
embrace it. Yet there is something so grand, so wonder- 
ful, so mysterious in life that, in order to exhaust the 
sources of error, it was perhaps desirable to assume every 
conceivable explanation of its origin, and amongst others, 
however irrational, that of spontaneous generation. It 
might, however, have been supposed or hoped that this 
was the extreme limit of scientific inconsequence, and 
that the unqualified rejection of this doctrine could not 
be accompanied by the equally unqualified adoption of 
a precisely analogous error. But this is the position in 
which M. Comte has placed himself. What is there more 
futile and absurd in the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion which he condemns than in the doctrine which he 
teaches of spontaneous rectilineal and uniform motion, 
spontaneous celestial order, spontaneous universal har- 
mony and social progress? Self-trained rigidly to 
demand from himself and from others the most positive 
evidence for every doctrine that he inculcates or accepts, 
he sees no inconsistency, no self-contradiction, no viola- 
tion of the principles of positive philosophy, while he 
repudiates the one doctrine, in teaching the other. He 
sees no inconsistency in teaching and in requiring others 

aujourd'hui, par des rccLercbcs neccssairement st6riles sur les calibrations 
si)outaii6es, cette Taine determination des causes essentielles a laquelle les 
physicieiis out unanimement renonod desormais envers les plus simples effets 
uaiurels." Pbilosophie Positive^ iii. 6S2. 
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to believe that the heavenly bodies in the immeasurable 
depths of space, in the multiplied complications of move- 
ment, and in the responsive perturbations which in end- 
less succession they mutually receive and communicate, 
wheel their majestic and continuous course, without con- 
fusion, in the most perfect order, and all by their own 
inherent and self-derived forces, providing against the 
ever-recurring contingencies of such indefinite combina- 
tions without a will to prompt or an end to direct their 
motions. He sees no inconsistency in pronouncing that 
notwithstanding the interests and ambitions, the sympa- 
thies and antipathies, the errors and vices, and the end- 
less conflicting motives of individuals, in all ages of the 
world, in all the generations of men, and in all the 
nations of the earth, the order of society is spontaneous 
without a governing mind and a directing providence. 
His own doctrine of spontaneity not less than that which 
he impugns is a libel upon positive philosophy which 
neither requires nor tolerates the conception of such a 
metaphysical monstrosity. 
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Section IV. 

Hypothesis of Necessity. 

The hypothesis of necessity as expressed or impUed in 
the Positive Philosophy of M. Comte now comes under 
consideration. This is not the question of liberty and 
necessity, the liberty or necessity of man's will, although 
that may be aided by the present one which is the simpler 
question of the meaning of the words necessity^ necessary^ 
necessarily^ when used with scientific accuracy in a philo- 
sophical proposition. What definite conception do we 
possess in our own minds or seek to communicate to 
others, when we say that a given event happens necessa- 
rily^ that the existence of a given phenomenon is neces- 
sary^ that the event or phenomenon springs from necessity 
or occurs by necessity^ or that necessity causes or produces 
it ? Whether we employ the adverb, the adjective, or 
the noun, the idea involved in all is essentially the same. 
What is that idea ? What ought it to be for the purpose 
of correct thinking and reasoning? What is it in M. 
Comte's Positive Philosophy ? There is no important 
term which M. Comte has employed so often and so 
variously as this class of words expressing the idea of 
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necessity, but it is only a few passages that will here be 
adduced in the way 'of illustration, bearing some re- 
ference, more or less direct, to the question under dis- 
cussion between the impugners and defenders of theism 
and to the analogous applications already noticed of the 
hypothesis of spontaneity. 

The first application of that hypothesis that was consi- 
dered was as an explanation of the rectilineal and uniform 
motion of bodies which was declared to be natural and 
spontaneous ; and that same motion we now learn on the 
same authority is a necessity. Thus the rectilineal motion 
of bodies which constitutes the first part of Kepler's law 
of inertia M. Comte characterizes as a necessity (la ne^ces- 
8it6 du mouvement rectiUgne, i. 557); and he must be 
understood as equally applying that term to the second 
part of that law (l'invariabilit6 de la vitesse, p. 559), 
while he utterly rejects all the metaphysical reasons 
assigned to account for that necessity. The rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies is then, according to M. 
Comte, not only natural and spontaneous: it is also 
necessary. That motion is not merely a fact : it is more 
than a fact — a necessity. The second application of the 
hypothesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the 
order of the heavenly bodies which, in. express opposition 
to the theistic assumption of will as the cause of that 
order, was described as spontaneous and spontaneously 
established; and that spontaneous and spontaneously 
established order we are abo told is necessary and con- 
stitutes an inevitable concatenation (I'ordre du ciel 

n^cessaire et spontan^— cet enchainement inevitable, ii. 
386). The proposed substitutes for will, the assumed 
theistic cause of celestial order, are spontaneity and an 
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inevitable necessity. The third application of the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the deve- 
lopment of our intelligence, of the order of society, and 
of the progress of humanity, all of which were described 
as spontaneous; and we are now also told that that 
development, order, and progress are necessary. Thus 
in studying the entire development of the human intel- 
ligence in its different spheres of activity from its first 
most simple effort to our own times M. Comte believes 
that he has discovered a great fundamental law to which 
it is subjected by an invaiiable necessity. This law con- 
sists in the passage of the human mind through three 
states, first, the theological or fictitious state ; second, 
the metaphysical or abstract state ; and third, the scien- 
tific or positive state. The first state, he teUs us, is the 
necessary point of departure of the human intelligence ; 
and the point of departure, he adds, is necessarily the 
same in the education of the individual as in that of the 
species. The third is the fixed and definitive state of 
the intelligence. And the second is solely destined to 
serve as a transitional one.* This law is not now to be 
examined, but what is important to be considered here 
is that according to M. Comte the human mind is sub- 

* " En 6t.udiant le d^?e1oppement total de Tintelligence homaine dans ses 
diverses spheres d'activit^ depuis son premier essor le plus simple jusqu'a nos 
jours, je crois a?oir d^couvert une p^rande loi fondamentale a laquelle il est 

assuj^tti par une n6cessit6 in?ariable Cette loi consiste en ce que 

chacnne de nos conceptions priucipales, chaque branche de nos connaissances, 
passe successivement par trois ^tats th^riques differents, T^tat th^ologique 
ou fictif ; I'dtat mdtapnysique ou abstrait; Tetat scienti6que on posit if. .... 
De la trois sortes dc philosophies ou de syst^mes ^n^raux de conceptions sur 
Tensemble des ph^nomenes qui s'excluent mutuellement : la premiere est le 
point de depart n^cessaire de ^intelligence humaine ; la troisi^me son 6tat fiie 
et deBnitif : la seconde est uniquemeut destinee a senrir de transition." — "Le 
point de depart 6tant ndcessairement le meme dans T^ducation de Tindividu 

aue dans celle de I'espece, les diverses phases principales de la premiere 
oivcnt reprdsenter les 6poques fondamentales de la seconde." Philosophie 
Positive, i. pp. 3, 7. 
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jected to it by an invariable necessity, and that the suc- 
cessive states and their respective ends are declared to 
be necessary, determined, and definitely fixed. The 
same idea is expressed when the passage of the final 
science of sociology to the truly positive state is declared 
to be necessary ; when it is confidently pronounced im- 
possible that harmony should not be necessarily established 
between any political system whatsoever and the corre- 
sponding social state ; and when this universal harmony, 
physically and socially, statically and dynamically, is 
represented, to the exclusion of all final causes and pro- 
vidential direction, as the simple necessary consequence 
of spontaneous order resulting from invariable natural 
laws.* 

What is to be gathered from these examples ? The 
inference to be deduced from them is that M. Comte had 
formed a hypothesis of necessity, describing by that tenn 
an ultimate principle at which he had arrived, and which 
appeared to him to afford some explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, of the human intelligence, and , 
of social progress. It is not supposed or affirmed that 
he spread out this hjrpothesis in formal terms before his 

* " On ne risquera nullement de tomber dans un daiigereux sccpticisme en 
d^truisant irr^?ocablement aujourd'bui I'cnfance prolong^e de la science socialc 
pourvu que cc nc soit, comme en tout autre cas, que Ic resultat sportand 
du passage n^essaire de cette science fmale h. Petat vraiment positif. — " La 
Taleur d'un systeme politique quelconque ne pouvant csseutiellcment consister 

Sue dans son exacte liarmonie avec I'dtat social correspondant, nous ?oyons par 
i que sous un autre aspect, il est ccrtainemcnt impossible que, suivant le seul 
cours naturel des dv6nemens et sans ancune inter?ention calculi, unc telle 
liarmonie ne s'dtablisse point neccssaircmqnt." — "Cette liarmonie uni?erselle, 
premier principe de Tordre r&I," .... " est toujours pour le mouvenient, 
comme nous Tavons d^ja rcconnu pour I'existence, la simple suite ndcessairc 
de cet ordre spontan6 resultant dMnvariables lois naturellcs, envcrs tons lea 
pbcnoni^nes possibles, ct qui seulemcnt doit se manifester d'une maniere nioins 
rcguliere mais pareillement inevitable a I'egard des phdnomiines sociaux, soit 
statiques soit ajnamiques, en Tertu de Icur complication supdrieure." Phi- 
losopnie Positive, iv. pp. 301, 341, 388. 

2c 
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mind, supported it by formal pixxrfs, and deduced from 
it formal conclusions. If he had done so there would 
have been less difficulty in confuting it The aUegation 
is that he un philosophically did the very reverse of this, 
and that he constantly assumes the truth of such a hypo- 
thesis and deduces conclusions from it, mtfaout any proof 
of its truth and even without any statement of the terms 
in which he conceived it to be true. That such a hypo- 
thesis is implied in his language appears from two 
separate considerations. One is the avowed fiict that 
necessity (conjointly with spontaneity) is employed to 
supersede the theistic supposition of will, of providential 
direction, and of final causes (PhiL Pos. ii. 385 and iv. 
388, quoted pp* 364, 373). The two hypotheses, theistic 
and anti-theistic, are placed in direct contrast and anta- 
gonism, and that he advances the latter can no more be 
denied than that he assails the former. Whatever may 
have been the process of assumption or of reasoning in 
his own mind, in his philosophy he expressly substitutes 
the anti-theistic hypothesis of necessity (together with 
that of spontaneity) for the theistic hypotheas of will. 
The second consideration which leads to the same con- 
clusion is that if we omit the terms in question (neces- 
sity, necessary, necessaiily) from the propositions in which 
they are contained, that is, if we omit the hypothesis 
of necessity which those terms imply, the propositions 
themselves lose the precise force which M. Comte meant 
to attribute to them, and become in fact theistic in 
their complexion and perfectiy reconcilable with a 
theistic conclusion. Thus in both the passages cited 
above, omit the assumed necessity (and spontaneity) of 
celestial and social order, and there is notiiing in the 
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affirmation of invariable law that is incompatible mth 
the exercise of will, for it is evident that will may be 
exerted to establish law either variable or invariable 
according to the capacity and character of the volun- 
tar}'' agent. On the other hand affirm, as M. Comte 
does, the necessity (and spontaneity) of order inherent 
in nature and in society without will and in contradis- 
tinction from 'will, and you have a definite form of anti- 
theistic doctrine based upon a distinct anti-theistic hjrpo- 
thesis. On these grounds it is held that the hypothesis 
of necessity, whatever that may amount to, in opposition 
to that of will, is included in M. Comte's system of 
philosophy and clearly implied in his knguage. The 
inquiry still remains, What is the meaning, the force, 
the value, of such a hypothesis ? What meaning, force, 
value does M Comte himself give to the terms necessity^ 
necessary^ necessarily^ to the propositions in which they 
are contained, and to the hypothesis which they in- 
volve ? 

The only explanation by M. Comte of his meaning in 
the employment of the word necessary is contained in the 
forty-ninth lecture which treats of the necessar}?^ relations 
of social physics with the other fundamental branches of 
the positive philosophy. He there says that sociology 
must borrow from biology a veiy valuable philosophical 
principle, viz., the indispensable principle of the condi- 
tions of existence which he describes as a happy positive 
transformation of the dogma of final causes. This prin- 
ciple, he says, is the necessary result of the general dis- 
tinction between the statical and the dynamical states, 
and in virtue of it the new political philosophy com- 
"bining the two philosophical meanings of the word neces- 

2 c2 
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sary^ will spontaneously tend, in what concerns at least 
all social arrangements of any great importance, con- 
stantly to represent as inevitable what at first appears 
indispensable, and reciprocally. Such a spirit, he adda^ 
seems eminently appropriate to the nature of social stu- 
dies, since we find ourselves equally brought to it by the 
most opposite philosophical routes, as especially is shown 
by the fine political aphorism of the illustrious De Maistre, 
Whatever is necessary exists. In a note appended to this 
passage M. Comte proposes an entirely new work on the 
philosophy of language which, instead of bringing toge- 
ther the different words that have identical or analo- 
gous meanings, would on the contrary be devoted to a 
comparison of the different fundamental meanings of the 
same term, a project not so new in the conception as he 
seems to have imaged. He illustrates the advantages 
of the proposed work by a further reference to the double 
meaning of the word necessary just indicated, which 
appears to him to offer one of the most characteristic 
examples both of the nature of this new operation and of 
the happy influence which its adequate accomplishment 
would exercise upon the gradual development and uni- 
versal extension of the true philosophic spirit. He con- 
siders it incredible that this apparent confusion between 
different meanings of the same word can have been acci- 
dental : we ought to see in it rather the valuable and 
irrefutable evidence of a certain fundamental coincidence, 
admirably apprehended by the general reason of man- 
kind, between the two ideas thus combined. * 



* " 



La sociologie y devra emnrunter a la biologie un principe pliiloso- 
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The substance of this explanation appears to be that, 
in obedience to the fundamental principle of the con- 
ditions of existence, M. Comte offers two substitutes for 
the word necessary or illustrates it by two other words, 
one being the word indispensable and the other the word 
inevitable^ each expressing a necessity, but a necessity 
under a special aspect, and the one being interchange- 
able with the other, so that what at first appears indis- 
pensable is seen to be inevitable, and conversely what is 
inevitable becomes indispensable. This analysis of the 
idea of necessity into the two ideas of indispensableness 
and inevitableness, although suggestive, is liable to two 
important defects. The first is that M. Comte has not 
indicated, even by a single example, to what cases or class 
of cases the one sense, and to what the other sense, would 
specially apply. The reader or thinker is left at sea 
without a chart or a rudder to determine what pheno- 

able princioe des conditions d'cxistence. On sait que ce principe, resultat 
n^cessaire ae la distinction gen^rale entre Tetat statiqne ct retat djnamique, 
appartient surtont a I'etude des corps ?ivans, oil cette distinction est beaucoup 
plus prononcee qu'ailleurs, et h. laquelle en effet Tesprit humain est surtout 
redevable de cette importante operation pbilosopliique : c'est done la seulcment 
que la notion g^n6raleen peut etre aujourd'hui convenablcment acquise. Mais 
quelle que soit sa iiaute utility dirccte dans T^tude de la ?ie individuclle, la 
science sociale doit en faire par sa nature une application encore plus dtendue 
ct plus esscutielle. C'est en vertu de ce principe vraiment fondamental que, 
rapprochant directement Tune de I'autre Ics deux acceptions philosophiqucs 
du mot ntcessaire, la nouvcUe philosophic politique tundra spontan^ment, en ce 
qui conceme au moins toutes Ics dispositions sociales d'une haute importance, 
II reprcsenter sans cesse comme inevitable ce qui sc manifesto d'abord comme 
indispensable et reeiproquement. II faut qu un tcl esprit soit ^minemment 
propre a la nature des etudes sociales, puisqu'on s'y trouve egalemcnt anient 



par Ips voies philosophimies les plus oppos^cs ainsi que I'indique surtout cc bel 
aphorisiue politique de 1 illustre de Maistre : Tout ce qui est necessaire existe." 




pourrait exercer son convenable accomplbsement sur le developpement ^duel 
et Tex tension universelle du veritable esprit pbilosopliique. II ne faut pas 
croirc en cffet que cette confusion appnrente puisse jamais etre accidcntelle : on 
y doit toujours ?oir le prccieux et irrecusable tcmoignaifc d'une certaine coin- 
cidence fondamentale, admirablemcnt scntie par la rnison publiquc, cut re les 
deux id^s ainsi r'lpprochecs." Not^*, p. 491. 
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mena are to be regarded as primarily indispensable, and 
what as primarily inevitable. Without some such guide 
the analysis has no practical utility. The second defect 
is that, even if such a distinction were made, it does not 
appear what would be gamed either in deamess of con- 
ception or m precision of language by the substitution 
of two terms for one, each of which as much requires 
explanation as the one which they are employed to in- 
terpret or displace. When a phenomenon is affirmed to 
be necessary ; in astronomy, the order of the heavens; 
in biology, the connection between organ and function ; 
in sociology, the progress of civilization ; the alleged ne- 
cessity is not explained by saying that the given pheno- 
menon is indispensable to the conditions of existence or 
is inevitable under those conditions. The necessity is 
merely re-aflirmed in other words. If we say that the 
existence of a given organ is the indispensable condition 
of the performance of the given function, and that the per- 
formance of the given function is the inevitable condition 
of the existence of the given organ, what more is gained 
than if we were to say that the existence of the given 
organ is the necessary condition of the performance of the 
given function, and that the performance of the given 
function is the necessai^ condition of the existence of the 
given organ ? The difference is a mere play upon words, 
a mere change of counters, which adds nothing to the 
total amount of our ideas and aflfords no greater insight 
into the relations of phenomena. If we are told that the 
order of the heavens and the development of society are 
necessary y and if in explanation it is added that they are 
inevitable consequences of antecedent causes and m^i!^- 
pensable causes of future results, what increase does this 
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explanation give to the amount of our knowledge or to 
the certainty of our convictions ? None. We simply 
assert by a periphrasis, which perhaps disguises even 
from ourselves the poverty of our thought, that causa- 
tion is permanent ; that events are connected with each 
other in the relation of causes and eflfects ; that appro- 
priate means continue to fulfil designed ends and de- 
signed ends to be fulfilled by appropriate means. 
Beyond this, the words necessary^ indispensable^ inevitabhy 
express nothing, explain nothing, teach nothing. They 
give us no clue to understand the order of the heavens 
or the order of society, the laws of nature or the myste- 
ries of life. Without the use of these words we may 
know but little : in the use of them we are as profoundly 
ignorant as we were before. 

If in conformity Avith M. Comte's system of thought 
we endeavour to find some basis for the idea of necessity 
without having recourse to a supreme will which he re- 
jects, we shall fail in the attempt. Necessity is an abstract 
conception and describes a quality of existence, and it 
must therefore inhere in some mode or form of being. 
What is it that is necessary, or indispensable, or inevit- 
able? Is it phenomena, the phenomena of motion, 
of celestial order, of social harmony ? If so, why are 
phenomena necessary? If you do not know why 
they are necessarj^ how do you know that they are 
necessary? Is it the forms of phenomena that are 
necessary? But the forms of phenomena are con- 
tinually changing. Is it the relations of phenomena 
that are necessary ? But the mutual relations of pheno- 
mena are equally mutable. Is it that invisible link 
called law which binds certain phenomena into a class 
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and all classes of phenomena into a coherent whole ? 
But law is itself, like necessity, an abstract conception, 
and whether they arc separately regarded as law and 
necessity or in combination as necessary law, these ab- 
stract conceptions demand an appropriate substance in 
which they inhere, a mind from which they emanate, 
a will which they express, an end to which they are 
directed ; and thus even M. Corate's favourite principles 
of law and necessity carry us back to the ideas of a God 
and a providence from which by means of them he seeks 
to divorce the human reason. 

Taking this hypothesis of necessity in itself, and 
holding it independent, as M. Comte does, of the belief 
in a supreme will, let it be further considered whether 
necessity or necessary law can be accepted as the funda- 
mental principle of a sound positive philosophy. In the 
exposition of his philosophy M. Comte repeatedly recog- 
nizes the distinction between the statical and dynamical 
relations of phenomena. He considers that under this 
double aspect all natural effects may be conceived as 
simple necessary results either of the laws of extension 
or of the laws of motion. He applies this distinction to 
the phenomena of the universe in its widest sense, and 
on a narrower scale to the phenomena of the solar system. 
And finally he teaches a corresponding distinction in 
the phenomena of society, the distinction between order 
and progress, two conditions which he holds to be equally 
imperious and to exist in intimate and indissoluble com- 
bination. * The question that arises upon this is, not 

* " Je dois riippeler une conception pliilosophique de la plus haute impor- 
tance, expos^e par M. de BlainvUle dans la belle introduction de ses Principfs 
Generaux d*Anatomie Comparee. Elle cousiste en ce que tout ctre actif, ct 
specialement tout etrc vivant, peut-^tre etudie dans tous ses ph^aoin^nes sous 
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whether two such classes of phenomena exist, viz., 
statical and dynamical phenomena in nature, and the 
analogous phenomena of order and progress in society, 
but whether the existence of both is possible or conceiv- 
able under a system in which necessity or necessary law 
is the principle on which every thing rests, wholly inde- 
pendent and exclusive of a supreme will. For what does 
necessity mean when ascribed to any given series or class 
of phenomena such as those, whether material or moral, 
which M. Comte has signalized ? It means that those 
phenomena which are said to be necessary must be what 
they are, and cannot be other than what they are. No 
one can identify necessity with fixity and invariability 

deux rapports fondamentaux, sous le rapport statique et sous le rapj^rt djna- 
mioue, c est-a-dire, comme apte n agir et comme agissaut effectivement." 
PLuosophie Positive, i. p. 3^. — "Si toutes les parties de i'univei*s etaient 
C0Ti9ues comme immobiles, il u'y aurait cvidemmcnt a observer que des pli^no- 
menes g^m^triques, puisque tout se rdduirait h des relatious de forme, de 
grandeur, et de situation ; ayant ensuite egard aux mouvemens qui s'y exccu- 
tent, il y a lieu a considdrer de plus des ph6iiom^nes mdcaniques. En ap- 
plicjuant ici, apr^s Tavoir suffisamment ^^a^ralis^ une conception philoso> 
pbic^ue due aM.de Biainville, on pent done etablir que, vu sous le rapport statique, 
i'univers ne presente que des pli^uom^ues geometriqucs, et sous le rapport 
dvuamique, que des ph^nomencs mdcaniques. Ainsi la geometric ct la meca- 
nique constituent par elles-niemcs les deux sciences naturelles fondameutales, 
en cc sens que tous les efTets naturels peuvent etre concus comme de simples 
r^ultats necessaires ou des lois de 1 etendue ou des lois du mouvement." 
i. p. 141. — " Les phdnomenes g6omctriques qui peuvent etre le sujet de nos 
recherclies dnns le systeme solaire doiit nous fuisons partie forment deux 
classes bicn distinctes ; les uns se rapportent a chaque astro envisage comme 
immobile et comprcnnent sa distance, sa Ggure, sa erandeur, Tatmospbere 
dout il est pcut-ctre entour^, &c., en un mot, tous les 6\6mtns essentiels qui le 
caractdrisent dircctemcnt ; les autres sont relatifs a I'astre consid^r6 dans ses 
d^placemcus et sc rdduiseiit a la comparaison math^matique des divers posi- 
tions qu'il occupe aux dilT^rentes 6poques de sa course p^iiodiquc 

Cette division n'est point purement artificiclle. On pourra I'exprimcr com- 
modement en employant les expressions de pii^nomeues statiques pour le 
premier ordre et plicnomenes dynamiques pour le second." ii. p. 93. — "L'ordre 
et le progrfes que Pautiquit6 rcgardait comme cssentiellement inconciliables, 
constituent de plus en plus par la nature de la civilisation modeme 
deux conditions ^galement imperieuses dont rintiine et indissoluble com- 
binaison caracterise desomiais ct la difiBcult^ fondamentale et la principalc 
ressource de tout veritable systeme politique. Aucun ordre r^l ne pent plus 
s'clablir ni surtout durer, s*il n'est pleinement compatible avec le progrJis; 
aucun grand progres ne saurait effectivement s'accomplir, s'il ne tend Guale- 
nieiit a I'evidente consolidation de Tordre." iv. p. 9. 
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more explicidy than M. Comte has done. Now fixity 
and invariability are the precise and definite qualities of 
statical phenomena, and to say that any given pheno- 
mena are statical is to say that they are fixed and in- 
variable, that is, necessary or subject to necessity or 
necessary law. The same definition, however, excludes 
dynamical phenomena fipom a system of necessit}' or ne- 
cessary law ; that is, excludes phenomena which are sub- 
ject to change fipom a system characterized by fixity and 
invariability. For fixity and invariability mean absence 
of change. Motion, for instance, is change, and fixity 
and invariability are, when ascribed to physical objects, 
sjTionjnnous with absence of motion. Necessity thus is 
immobility ; and necessary law, considered simply in it- 
self without any concomitant and superior power or will, 
is a law that would impose immobility on the universe 
of nature as the essential condition of its existence. 
Necessity, if it were indeed the fundamental principle of 
all things, might have produced the Tohu and Baku of 
the Hebrew cosmogony, or it might now reproduce that 
stagnant void and congeal the vast panorama of the 
heavenly orbs into inert masses. But in order to com- 
bine dynamical mth statical phenomena ; motion, life, 
and thought with form, magnitude, and position ; ac- 
tion and progress with order and beauty ; a higher power 
than necessity must preside, a divine spirit must move 
on the face of nature and of society. M. Comte in 
teaching the doctrine of necessity without a supreme 
wiU teaches a doctrine that would annihilate science, 
society, and history, and would reduce the universe to a 
petrifaction equally Avithout man capable of knowing, 
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loving, and adoring, and without a divinity worthy to 
he known, loved, and adored. 

It may be objected that the absence of motion, life, 
and thought, the universal stagnation of natui'e and 
being, which fi"om the very definition of necessity is 
assumed as its result without a supreme will, must be 
equally the result of necessity with such a AviU. Neces- 
sity, it may be argued, does not lose its inherent nature, 
its special and peculiar phenomena are not less inevit- 
able, under the guidance of a supreme will than if that 
necessity were sole and omnipotent. Tliis is true. 
Necessity must remain necessity whether with or with- 
out a God. The objection may even be strengthened 
by the consideration that, if there is a God, he cannot 
be other than a necessary being. We cannot conceive 
of him otherwise than as a necessary being. Necessary 
laws cannot be, or be conceived to be, other than expres- 
sions of his necessary will. His necessary will cannot 
express itself, or be conceived by us as expressing itself, 
otherwise than in necessary laws. In affirming a God 
we by no means annul necessity. If there is a God, 
he is a necessary being, his will is necessary, his laws 
are necessary, and all the complicated effects and causes 
which flow from their operation are necessary. Those, 
however, who would employ this objection as an argu- 
ment against the being of a God, as if a nccessarj' mind 
expressing itself in necessary law were as incompatible 
with motion, life, and thought, as necessary law with- 
out such a mind is shown to be, overlook the essen- 
tial conditions of the question. The essential conditions 
of the question are that motion, life, and thought exist ; 
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and the argument is that the hypothesis of necessity 
does not, but that the hypothesis of will does, explain 
their existence. 

Within our own experience and under our own 
observation necessity and motion are in constant and 
conjoint operation, that is, necessary motion exists. 
The argument against M. Comte's hypothesis of neces- 
sity is not that necessity and motion are incompatible, 
but that necessity and motion without will are incom- 
patible. Necessity does not explain motion. To say that 
motion is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or 
perpetuity of the causes that produce it. If necessity, 
as M. Comte assumes, were the primary principle of all 
things, then all things, as has been shown, would be 
stationar}^, and being stationary there would exist, as 
M. Comte admits, only relations of form, of magnitude, 
of position. But the globe on which we live is a 
moving body, and the planets, suns, and systems by 
which it is surrounded in space are all in motion. Those 
motions are acknowledged to be under the operation 
of necessary law, and therefore necessity and motion 
are not incompatible. But necessity alone, absolute, 
underived, unconditional necessity, such as M. Comte 
assumes, would transfix every heavenly body in eternal 
immobility. How could necessity originate motion to 
which by its very definition it is opposed? We are 
thus driven to the supposition of a cause which shall 
not exclude necessity, for necessary laws exist producing 
necessary motion ; but which shall be higher than mere 
necessity, for motion and law exist which mere necessity 
could not produce and maintain. That cause is the 
necessary source and support of all law and of all 
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motion. How could motion originate or the laws of 
motion be sustained except by the operation of will, a 
connection of cause and effect of which we furnish illus- 
trations every day of our lives whenever we move a limb 
or speak a word. 

In like manner wdthin our own experience and under 
our OAvn observation necessity and mind are in constant 
and conjoint operation, that is, necessary order exists in 
mental and moral relations. Here again the argument 
against M. Comte's hypothesis of necessity is not that ne- 
cessity and mind are incompatible, but that necessity and 
mind without will are incompatible, and this is the more 
obvious, inasmuch as volition is merely one of the modes 
of mental operation. Necessity does not explain mind. 
To say that the order of mental and moral relations 
is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or perpe- 
tuity of the causes that produce it. We ourselves live, 
think, and reason. We see others living, thinking, and 
reasoning around us. And M. Comte teaches that they 
and he and we arc alike under the operation of neces- 
sary law. It follows that necessity and mind are not 
incompatible, and that something more than necessity is 
required to explain the existence of mind. If necessity 
were the supreme and ultimate principle there could be 
no life, no mind, no thought, no mil. There would be 
universal mental and moral stagnation. But we and 
others live, think, reason, and act, and therefore neces- 
sity is not supreme and ultimate. How could life ori- 
ginate except from some living power ? How thought 
except from some thinking being ? Necessity is not that 
power, that being, and we are thus compelled to con- 
ceive of a higher, greater, and better whom we call God, 
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compelled to conceive of that higher, greater, and better 
as expressing his being in the operation of necessaiy 
law, and consequently compelled to conceive of necessaiy 
law, not as the antithesis, but as the effluence of neces- 
sar}^ mind, thought, and will. 

Not only do we perceive in motion, life, and thought, 
the inadequacy of a mere necessity to produce such 
phenomena and the adequacy of a necessary mind for 
their production, but we perceive also the point of con- 
ciliation and union between the fixed and invariable 
character of statical, and the apparently fleeting and 
indeterminate character of dynamical, phenomena. Ne- 
cessity, the fundamental principle of the positive philo- 
sophy, is an abstract impersonal conception, and simply 
means that the object or being to which or to whom it 
Ls ascribed must be and remain what it is. Applied to 
what we call matter it means that matter having no 
inherent motive force is and must be of itself immobile, 
possessing only statical properties, such as form, magni- 
tude, position. Applied to what we call mind it means 
that mind having an inherent motive force is and must 
be of itself mobile, possessing and communicatuig 
dynamical properties, such as motion, life, thought. 
Conceive the universe of nature subject to necessar}' 
• laws, as M. Comte assumes, without an impelling, ani- 
mating, informing, presiding mind, then within the 
remotest bounds of space, motion, life, and thought 
would cease, and by the force of that necessity the 
universe would be frozen into one vast icicle. Conceive 
an impelling, animating, informing^ presiding mind, 
then by the force of the same necessity we shall have 
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the fair and glorious world that we now see spread 
before and around us, full of motion, life, and thought, 
revealing the mind of which it is the expression, and 
reflecting in the necessary laws both of matter and of 
mind the grandeur and excellence of their source. 
Necessity, instead of being incompatible with mind, is 
precisely that attribute of mind which gives stability, 
and the assurance of stability, to the universe and its 
laws. 
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Section V. 

Hypotheses of Spontaneity and Necessity. 

In the two preceding sections the hypotheses of 
spontaneity and necessity have been separately consi- 
dered with a view to a just estimate of the independent 
merits or demerits of each. But neither is held by M. 
Comte to the exclusion of the other. In his positive 
philosophy they are assumed and affirmed simul- 
taneously and are presented as existing in intimate 
union and in harmonious co-operation. To both of 
these hypotheses he recurs with great frequency and 
great variety of phrase and application. Every thing 
is either necessary or spontaneous, or it is both the one 
and the other. Law is necessary, order is spontaneous, 
law and order are both necessary and spontaneous. 
Every thing exists necessarily, that is, it is because it 
must be and cannot but be. Every thing exists spon- 
taneously, that is, it is what it is in virtue of its in- 
herent forces or energies. These are primary ideas belong- 
ing to his system of thought, ideas on which his mind 
reposes with confidence as ultimate principles, above or 
beyond which he cannot ascend, by which all phe* 
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nomena are explained, and from which all the laws of 
phenomena are dogmatically deduced. Thus, in passages 
already cited, the order of the heavenly bodies is repre- 
sented as both necessary and spontaneous (p. 364) ; the 
fundamental sentiment of a spontaneous social move- 
ment as necessarily constituting the true scientific basis 
of human dignity (p. 372) ; human society as the 
simple necessary consequence of the spontaneous order 
resulting from invariable natural laws (p. 373) ; and 
the extinction of the early forms of civilization as the 
spontaneous result of the necessary passage of social 
science into the positive state (p. 385). Other illustra- 
tions of this combination will hereafter appear, but 
these are sufficient to establish the fact. The inquiry 
arises whether the two hypotheses thus assumed are 
compatible with each other. Can they consistently 
belong to the same system of thought, and constitute 
the foundations of the same system of philosophy ? Or 
are they on the contrary mutually contradictory and 
subversive ? 

In response to this inquiry, it is submitted for the 
judgment of the reader whether M. Comte, perhaps 
from the want of those habits of interior observation 
which he crudely contemns* and from the consequent 

* " II est sensible ea effet que, par uue n^cessit^ invincible, Tesprit liumain 
pent observer dircctement tons les ph6nom^iies except^ les siens propres. Car, 
par qui serait faite Tobservation P On con^oit, relativement aux py nom^ncs 
moraux, que l*homme puisse s'observer lui-memc sous le rapport oes passions 
qui Taniment, par cette raison anatomiaue, ^ue les organes qui en sout le si^ge 
8ont distincts de ceux destines aux tonctions observatrices. Encore meme 
que chacun ait eu occasion de faire sur lui de telles remarques, elles ne 
sauraient ^vidcmment avoir jamais une grande importance scientifique, et le 
meilleur mojen de connaitre les passions sera-t-il toujours dc les observer en 
dehors : car tout ^tat de passions tres-prononc^, c'est-a-dire, pr^is6ment celui 
au'il serait la plus essentiel d'examiner, est n^cessairement incompatible aveo 
1 6tat d'observation. Mais, quant k observer de la meme maniere les pli6no- 

2d 
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neglect of that careful analysis of the mental conceptions 
which interior observation enforces and facilitates, has 
not unconsciously adopted two fundamental principles 
from two conflicting theories, each principle and each 
theory being not only opposed to the other, but both 
also irreconcilably hostile to the principle and the theory 
which he himself advocates and with which he seeks to 
incorporate such incongruous elements. 

What is the distinguishing idea that underlies and 
pervades the theory of chance? It is that in every fact of 
nature and every event of history there is a total absence 
of law, of causation, of necessary connection between one 
fact or event and another; that every fact exists and every 
event happens single, isolated, and independent; and 
that no fact or event can be traced to its source or fol- 
lowed to its consequences. And what is the distin- 
guishing idea that underlies and pervades the doctrine 
of spontaneity in the philosophy of M. Comte ? It is 
that the phenomena to which that quality is ascribed 
are self-derived ; that they proceed from and are sus- 
tained by their own inherent force ; and that they are 

menes intellectuels pendant qu'ils s'exdcutent, il y a impossibility manifeste. 
L'individa pensaut ne saurait se partager en deux, dont I'un raisonaerait^ 
tandis que Pautre regarderait raisonner. L'oreane observ6 et Porgane obser- 
Yateur etant dans ce cas identiques, comment i'obseryation pburrait-eUe avoir 
lieu? Cette pretendue m^thoae psycliologique est done radicalemeut nulle 
dans son principe. Aussi, consid6rons a quels proc6d6es profond^ment contra* 
dictoires elle conduit imro^diatement ! V'xxn c6i6 on vous recommande de 
vous isoler, autant que possible, de toute sensation ext6rieurc, il feut surtout 
Yous interdirc tout travail intellectuel ; car, si vous ^tiez seolement occup^s k 
faire le calcul le plus simple, que deviendrait I'observation interieure ? lyuii 
autre cold, aprbs avoir ennn, k force de pr^autions, atteint oet 6tat parfait de 
sommcil intellectuel, vous devrez vous occuper a contempler les operations qui 
s'exdcuteront dans votre esprit, lorsqu'il ne s'j passera plus rien! l4os 
descendants verront sans doute de telles pretensions transportdes nn jour but 
la scene. Les rdsultats d'une aussi strange mani^re de proc6der sent parfaite- 

ment conforme au principe I] observation inUrieure en^ndre presque 

autant d'opinions divergentes qu'il j a d'individus croyant s'y livrer.** Plmo- 
sophie Positive, i. p. 35. See also lii. p. 773, and vi. pp. 483, 708. 
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independent of external or superior influence. What 
is this but another name for chance? Where is the 
dividing line between chance and spontaneity? Why 
may not the so-called spontaneous order of heavenly 
bodies and of human society fall into the anarchy of 
chance ? Why may not the anarchy of chance 
amongst other contingencies achieve the dignity of 
spontaneous order? And yet it is this doctrine of 
spontaneity, essentially identical with the theory of 
chance, that we find mixed up with a system of positive 
philosophy professedly based on fixed and invariable 
law. 

Again, what is the distinguishing idea that under- 
lies and i)ervades the theory of wiU ? It is that there is 
one supreme, all-pervading, and immutable mind which 
governs all things and all beings with perfect wisdom 
and goodness. And what is the distinguishing idea that 
underlies and pervades the doctrine of necessity in the 
philosophy of M. Comte ? It is that all things and all 
beings are governed by law, that law is fixed and inva- 
riable, and that its operations are not subject either to 
divine or human caprice. The theory and the doctrine 
are essentially identical in the recognition of law. Both 
affinn law, its unchangeableness, its superiority to all 
arbitrary interference. But because the theory affirms 
not only law but a source of law, it is stigmatized and 
rejected by M. Comte. He who sees no discrepancies 
between spontaneity and law seeks to establish the 
widest possible divergence between necessity and will. 
Yet whence does M. Comte derive this conception of 
necessity ? Not firom the theory of chance for chance 
presents the notion only of vague, desultory, and un« 

2d2 
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stable phenomena. Not from spontaneity, even if con- 
ceived as diflferent from chance, for spontaneity is as 
fluctuating, variable, and uncertain as the diverse nature 
of the objects supposed to possess this self-motive power. 
Not from law, for we know law only under two generic 
forms, those of human and natural law, of which the 
former by the acknowledgment of all and the latter by 
the admission of M. Comte do not supply the idea of 
necessity. Human law created by and dependent upon 
the human will partakes of the fluctuations of its source 
and is enacted, modified, and annulled according to its 
varying determinations. Human law then does not 
affbrd the idea of necessity. In like manner natural 
law does not, at least according to M. Comte, in itself 
include that idea, for if it did it would exclude all 
those imperfections, irregularities, and counteractions, on 
which he, a firm believer in law, frequently and largely 
insists. He teaches the reality of law, and the reality 
also of deviations ^rom law that are inconsistent with 
the idea, at least in his mind, of its inherent necessity. 
Natural law then has not furnished him with the idea 
of necessity, and the question still recurs whence that 
idea proceeds. 

The fact seems to be that we acquire the idea of ne- 
cessity only when, passing through the seeming vagaries 
of chance we ascend to the higher conception of law, 
and passing through the seeming contradictions of 
law we ascend to the higher conception of a lawgiver, 
an intelligent first cause, a providential ruler, a neces- 
sary being, and returning on our steps from that cen- 
tral and generative idea, ascribe the necessity which 
belongs primarily to his nature to the laws which are 
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the expression of his perfect and necessary will. As 
M. Comte has borroAved the hypothesis of spontaneity 
from the theory of chance which he entirely rejects, so 
he has borrowed the hypothesis of necessity from the 
theory of will which he equally repudiates, and he 
amalgamates them into a system of philosophy which is 
radically alien to both, a philosophy which affirms law 
in opposition to chance, and laAv without a God in oppo- 
sition to theism. 

In illustration of the virtual struggle in M. Comte's 
mind and writings between a spontaneity which is not 
to be distinguished from chance and leads to change, 
and a necessity Avhich is opposed to all chance and all 
change, reference may be made to the passages already 
cited (pp. 30-36) in which he asserts the existence of mal- 
arrangement in the normal order of the heavenly bodies 
and mal-organization in the normal structure of living 
beings, and in which he also complains of the obstruc- 
tions that war and opinion oppose to the normal move- 
ment of society ; whereas it seems obvious that under a 
system of universal law such as he advocates the alleged 
celestial mal-arrangement and animal mal-organization, 
obstructive war and anarchical opinion, must with all 
other phenomena be themselves normal and necessary. 
This state of mind appears more or less distinctly in 
other passages. Thus in treating of astronomy he con- 
siders that the general result of the study of the pertur- 
bations belonging to our system has been irrefutably to 
establish the fundamental stability of our world, but 
to this conclusion he adds qualifications which seem to 
imply a temporary forgetfulness of his own doctrine of 
necessary laAV, for he says that this conclusion has been 
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established only in reference to all stais of some import- 
ance and in reference even to them only when considered 
under all essential relations^ which leaves the reader to 
suppose that this fundamental stability does not exist in 
reference to the unessential relations of important stars 
or to any of the relations of unimportant stars.* Strictly, 
under a system of necessary laAV, there can be no pertur- 
bations. If the supposed perturbations are the effects 
of the operation of necessary law, then they cease to be 
perturbations. If they occur beyond the pale of neces- 
sary law, then they so far disprove its existence. There 
can be no doubt however that M. Comte speaks of per- 
turbations as they appear to us without denying that they 
are the effects of law, and in hke manner when he speaks 
of the fundamental stability of our world as having been 
established only in reference to stars of importance, he 
has in view our imperfect acquaintance with bodies of 
inferior importance such as asteroids and comets with- 
out questioning that they also are amenable to law. But 
this explanation is scarcely admissible when he excepts 
from the affirmation of fundamental stability the unes- 
sential relations of important stars, since imder a system 
of necessary law, it is impossible to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between essential and unessential relations. Are 
essential relations, according to M. Comte, subject to ne- 
cessity, unessential relations to spontaneity ? The former 
to law, the latter to chance ? 

Again, in another passage, M. Comte affirms that the 
rational conception of the phenomena of human society 

* " Le rdsultat g^n^ral de I'^tude des pertarbailons a 6t6 d'6tablir de U 
manicre la plus irrecusable la stabilite fondanientale de notre monde relative- 
ment a tous les astres de quelque importance, consid^r^s sous toua les rap- 
ports essentieb." Philoaopliie Positive, ii. p. 337. 
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is possible only on the assumption of the principal astro- 
nomical laws ; that if the various astronomical elements 
of our planet, such as its distance from the sun, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, &c. experienced any consider- 
able changes, our social development would be percep- 
tibly influenced by them, and if the alterations were 
carried too far that development would become even 
impossible ; and that the irregularities (derangemefis) 
actually found to exist in our solar system are proved 
to be, not indefinite variations, but gradual and very 
limited oscillations round a mean condition which is 
necessarily invariable.* These propositions are not dis- 
puted or disputable ; but admitting what is here truly 
affirmed that the rational conception of the phenomena 
of human society is possible only on the assumption of 
the principal astronomical laws, let it also be asked what 
is requisite to the rational conception of that invariable 
necessity which is simultaneously asserted. An invari- 
able necessity is not only inconsistent with indefinite 
variations but vnth all variations whatsoever, even with 
those derangements which science reduces to gradual 
and very limited oscillations round a mean condition. 

* " Meme les pli^aomenes relatifs au developpetnent des socidt^s humaiues 
ne sauraicnt 6tre con^us raiionellement sans la consideration pr6alable des 
priiicipales lois astrouomiques. On pourra Ic seiitir aisdment que si les divers 
61draens astronomiques de notre plan^te comme sa distance au soleil et par 
suite la durec de Tannde, Tobliquit^ de Tccliptique &c. dprouvaicut quelques 
changemeus importans, ce qui en astronomie n'aurait gu^re d'autre effet que de 
modifier quelques co-efficiens, notre ddveloppement social en serait sans doute 
notablement affects, et deviendrait meme impossible si ces alterations dtaient 
poussdes trop loin. Je ne crains nullement de m^riter le reproche d'exa^ra- 
tion en ^tablissant a ce sujet que la physique sociale n'etait point une science 

Sossible tant que les gdometres n'avaient pas ddmontr^ comme rdsultat g|Sn6ral 
e la mecauique celeste que les ddrangemens de notre syst^me solaire no 
sanraient jamais etre que des oscillations graduelles et tres-limit^i autour d'un 
6tat moyeu nccessairement invariable. Comment esp6rerait-on en effet former 
avec certitude quelques lois naturelles relativcment aux phdnomfenes sociaux, si 
les douu6s astronomiques sous Tempire desquelles ils s'accompUssent pouvaient 
comporter des variations ind6finies." Philosophic Positive, ii. p. 33. 
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Derangements are irregularities, anomalies, violations of 
law, and so far as they exist they annul law. On the 
other hand an invariable necessity is a necessity which 
does not and cannot change ; and if such a necessity is 
compatible with such derangements as are reducible by 
science but forbids indefinite variations, where is the line 
of demarcation to be dra^vn between the two, and why 
may not the one pass into the other ? Why may not 
gradual and very limited oscillations be expanded into 
indefinite variations, or indefinite variations contracted 
into gradual and very limited oscillations round a mean 
condition, and in either case what becomes of the invari- 
able necessity ? We have here another example of the 
apparent confusion of ideas existing in M. Comte's mind 
on this subject, a confusion arising from the vain attempt 
to combine in the same system of philosophic thought 
the irreconcilable elements of an invariable necessity and 
a variable spontaneity as ultimate principles. 

The passages of this description that would admit and 
require comment, are numerous. Thus in one already 
produced (p. 372) a contrast is drawn between a social 
movement spontaneous and regulated by natural laws 
constituting necessarily the true scientific basis of human 
dignity, and a social automatism passively directed by the 
absolute and arbitrary supremacy either of providence 
or of the human legislator. But if the social movement 
is spontaneous, it is a law to itself and transcends all law 
except its ovm inherent tendencies. If the social move- 
ment is regulated by natural laws which exist and operate 
necessarily, then it is not spontaneous and self-impulsive. 
Again, if spontaneous, the idea of a providence must of 
course be excluded, but why exclude that of human 
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legislation which on that suj^position must be a part, 
and a most important part, of the spontaneous action of 
society. If the social movement is both spontaneous 
and regulated by law, where after the rejection of a 
providence can M. Comte find the link which com- 
bines law and spontaneity in friendly union ; the spon- 
taneity which is peculiar to each individual and the laAV 
which is common to all ? 

In another place he says that with respect to all phe- 
nomena Avhatsoever j)ositive philosophy, in conformity 
with its fundamental principle of the conditions of 
existence, always teaches that in their relations to 
man, there is spontaneously established, in accordance 
TN-ith their natural laws, a certain necessary order; 
but Avithout ever pretending that this order does not 
present under this aspect grave and numerous incon- 
veniences, subject in a certain degree to modifica- 
tion by a wise human intervention.* Here we have 
more than the usual jumble of necessary order sponta- 
neously established according to natural law, this order 
producing grave and numerous inconveniences, and 
these inconveniences in part remediable and in part not 
remediable by human intervention. But if the order of 
society is established spontaneously, then its inconveni- 
ences, however grave and numerous, must also be spon- 
taneous, and then also the wise human intervention 
which is to remedy the foolish vagaries of spontaneously 

* '' Envers des phdnom^ncs quelconaaes, la pliilosophie positive d'apres son 

I)rincipe fondamcntale dcs conditions d existence cnseigne toujours que dana 
eurs relations a Thorn me, il s'dtablit spontanement, d'apres Icurs lois natureiles, 
uu certain ordre ndcessaire ; mafs sans jamais pr^tcndre que cet ordre ne 

})r6sente point sous cet aspect, de graves et nombrcux inconveniens, modi- 
iables a un certain degr^ par une sage intervention liumaine." Philosopliie 
Positive, iv. p. 342, 
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established order must itself be spontaneous. Sponta- 
neous wisdom will remedy the evils of spontaneous folly 
and there will thus be established the condition of a per- 
petual alternation between spontaneous retrogression and 
spontaneous progression which is chance and is wholly 
inconsistent with the uniform and determinate course of 
natural law and necessary order. If on the other hand 
the order of society is necessary, then how can a neces- 
sary order require modifications ? How can those modi- 
fications of a necessary order be produced by a wise hu- 
man intervention Avhen human as weU as superhuman 
influence in regulating the social movement is expressly 
denied? What is the degree to which the inconve- 
niences of necessary order are remediable ? By whom, 
when, where, how has that degree been ascertained? 
Why may it not be exceeded ? And to what system of 
being, necessary or spontaneous, docs the residuum be- 
long consisting of those inconveniences that are not re- 
mediable by a wise human intervention? 

Once more, M. Comte tells us that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity must be so much the more necessarily 
subjected to imperious natural laws in proportion as it 
embraces more complex phenomena in which the irre- 
gularities proceeding from individual influences must 
to a greater extent be naturally efiiiced.* Analyze the 
propositions contained in this statement and see to what 
they conduct. It is affirmed that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity is necessarily subjected to imperious 

* " L'^volution fondamentale de I'humanit^, comparativemeiit appr6ciee sous 
les divers aspects sociaux, doit etre par la nature da sujet, a'autant plus 
n^essairement assujettie a d'imp^rieuses lois naturelles qu'elle conceme des 
ph^nonifenes plus composes, oil les irrdgularit^s provenues d'iufluences indi- 
Tlduelles (|uelconque8 doivent natureilement s'efiTacer davantage." Philosophk 
Positive, iv. p. 377. 
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natural laws ; that howevei: strong that necessity and 
however imperious those laws, irregularities do exist 
under them proceeding from individual influences which 
for the time are stronger and more imperious; that 
those individual influences are strongest, the consequent 
irregularities gravest and most numerous, necessity and 
law weakest, when phenomena are simple, and that when 
phenomena are complex, necessity and law are more 
fully re-instated in their functions and irregularities 
comparatively disappear with the individual influences 
which produced them. There are then degrees of neces- 
sity. Necessity, which with M. Comte is at one time 
something fixed, invariable, and imperious, is at another 
something vague, vacillating, and changeable. In other 
words, necessity is chance, and chance is necessity ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Finally, M. Comte not only confounds necessity and 
spontaneity, laAV and chance, but teaches two kinds of 
necessity, sometimes in friendly co-operation, at other 
times in irresistible antagonism, either physical or moral. 
Thus in one instance a double moral necessity is repre- 
sented as contributing to the same result, the perpetua- 
tion of error and illusion. In another instance he 
describes humanity, at the commencement of its career, 
as politically and logically bound in a radically vicious 
circle by the complete opposition of two necessities 
equally irresistible.* But the most striking example of 

* " La cause esscuticlle de ces modifications plus 6tendaes resultant da 
xncrne principe qui ddtermine line plus grande complication, savoir, la g^n^ralitd 
d^croissante des divers ordres de ph^nom^nes, elle contribue in6vitablement h, 
pcrp^tuer sur la puissance effective de Thomme une aberration primitive ainsi 
devenue beaucoup plus difficile a d6meler et par suite plus excusable. Cette 
double ndcessitc a du spontandment affecter davantage T^tude des phono- 
mines sociaux qui devaient a ce titre deraeurcr plus lougtemps et plus pro- 
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this confusion of idea is that in which the opposition 
between the two necessities does not appear to have 
presented itself to his own mind. Thus, we have already 
seen (pp. 406, 407) that he considers the general result 
of the study of the perturbations existing in the solar 
system has been irrefutably to establish the fundamental 
stability of our world and to show that they can never 
be more than gradual and very limited oscillations round 
a mean condition necessarily invariable. This is as strong 
language as can well be employed to affirm the stability 
of our system. Notwithstanding this however M. Comte 
anticipates a far distant future when the different bodies 
that compose that system, in consequence of the con- 
tinual resistance of the general medium in which they 
move, wiU necessarily and inevitably be re-absorbed into 
the sun from which it is probable they originally issued 
and which will afterwards again throAV off fragments of 
its own mass to constitute new planets and a new system, 
so that the previously alleged fundamental and necessary 
stability of our system has relation only to perturbations 
properly so called.* The facts of the case are not under 
discussion. The sole question here relates to the theory 



fonddmeut que tous les autres le sujet de semblables illusions." Pliilosophie 
Positive, iv. p. 304. — " Voila done, sous un nouvel aspeet, I'hunianit^ a son 
origine encore enchain^e politique ment, com me elie I'^tait d6}k logiquement, 

t par I'opposiiion totale de deux uecessites 



6galement irr^sistibles." p. 680. 
* '*Dans nn avenir jusqn'ici completement inassignable, quoique nous 

Suissions assurer qu'il est innnement lointain, tous les astres de uotre monde 
oivent n6cessairement flnir par se r^unir k la masse solaire d'ou ils ont 
problablemcnt dman^s, en sorte que la stability du srst^me est simplement rela- 
tive aux purturbations proprement dites." ii. p. 341. — " Nous savons, en cffet, 
que par la seul rdsistance continue du milieu s6u4nl, notre monde doit, a la 
longue, se reuuir in6vitablement a la masse solaire d'oli il est 6man^, jusqu'a 
ce qu'uue nouvelie dilatation de cette masse vienne, dans Pimmensit^ des temps 
futurs, organiser, de la m6me raani^re, uu monde nouveau destin^ tifoumirune 
carri^re analogue." p. 383. 
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by which they are to be explained. According to M. 
Comte, then, there are perturbations that do, and there 
are perturbations that do not, affect the stability of our 
system. The perturbations that do not affect its stabi- 
lity are oscillations round a mean condition necessarily 
invariable. The perturbations that do affect its stabi- 
lity, necessarily, inevitably subvert that mean condition 
which is necessarily invariable and drag the whole system 
into a common ruin. As, according to this speculation, 
there are two classes of perturbations, one class w^hich 
does, and another class which does not, threaten the 
stability of our system, so according to the same specu- 
lation, there are two kinds of necessity, one kind which 
insures the stability, and another which insures the 
destruction, of our system; one kind which creates a 
mean condition necessarily invariable, and another which 
necessarily annihilates that necessarily invariable mean 
condition. How are these two kinds of necessity recon- 
cilable with each other? How distinguishable from 
each other ? Wliat is a necessity that over-rides another 
necessity ? Wliat is a necessity that is not necessary ? 

Such are the hypotheses of spontaneity and necessity 
—each inconsistent with itself and >vith the other, both 
of them gratuitous, unverified, and unverifiable — which 
a pretentious and spurious positivism proposes to sub- 
stitute for the sublime, well-established, and practical 
truths of a supreme will, of providential laws, and of 
wise and beneficent ends in nature, in life, and in his- 
tory. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE AND LAW OF CAUSAL RESEMBLANCE. 

The doctrine of causal resemblance teaches that the cause is 
like the effect, and that from t}ie nature of the effect the nature 
of the cause may be inferred. The law of causal resemblance 
explains the limitations that restrict this inference, or the con- 
ditions under which this resemblance is necessary and those 
under which it is contingent, 

Spinoza in the fourth and fifth axioms and in the third 
proposition contained in the first part de Deo of his treatise 
on Etliics, maintains the doctrine of causal resemblance : — 
^^ Axiom rV. EffectAs cognitio a cognitione causse dependet et 
eandem involvit. Axiom V. Qu» nihil commune cum se invicem 
habent, etiam per se invicem intelligi non possunt, sive con- 
ceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit. Propos. III. Quae 
res nihil commune inter se habent, earum una alterius causa 
esse non potest. Demonstr. Si nihil commune cum se invicem 
habent, ergo (per axiom 5) nee per se invicem possunt intelligi, 
adeoque (per axiom 4) una alterius causa esse non potest." 

Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria (i. 8) as quoted by Mr. 
Mill in his System of Logic (ii. 383) affirms as an " evident 
truth" that " the law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things, t.e. things having some common property," and therefore 
^ cannot extend from one world into another, its opposite." 
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M. Victor Cousin, as quoted by the same author, in the last of 
his lectures on Locke enunciates this maxim : — " Tout ce qui est 
vrai de I'effet est vrai de la cause." 

Descartes, also quoted by Mr. Mill, says that the efficient cause 
must at least have all the perfections of the effect, and for this 
reason: — "Si enim ponamus aliquid in ideS reperiri quod non 
fuerit in ejus causa, hoc igitur habet a nihilo." 

Sherlock in his Discourse on Providence (p. 13) says : " As 
it is natural to the reason of mankind to conclude the cause from 
the effect, so is it to learn the nature of the cause from the nature 
of the effect ; for whatever is in the effect must be either speci- 
fically or virtually in the cause; for whatever is in the effect 
which is not in the cause, that has no cause, for nothing can be 
a cause of that which it is not itself." 

Mr. Whewell in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
(ii. 583) says: — "Though the supreme cause must be incon- 
ceivably different from all subordinate causes and immeasurably 
elevated above them all, it must still include in itself all that is 
essential to each of them by virtue of that circumstance that it 
is the cause of their causality." 

Other authorities might be adduced in support of the doctrine 
of causal resemblance ; but these are sufficient to show that it 
has been held by profound and independent thinkers, and to 
afford some presumption that it contains an element of truth. 
It is remarkable, however, that it is deUvered in general and 
unquaUfied terms, and that no attempt is made to answer objec- 
tions or to explain the cases that contradict or seem to contradict 
the doctrine. 

Mr. Mill, in opposition to these authorities, denies the doctrine. 
He admits that "experience does afford a certain degree of 
countenance to the assumption" — " that the conditions of a phe- 
nomenon must, or at least probably will, resemble the pheno- 
menon itself." — " The cause does in very many cases resemble 
its effect ; like produces like." But he holds it to be a fallacy 
.and prejudice " that causes must necessarily resemble their effects, 
and that like could only be produced by like." He maintains 
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^* that the very reverse might be the fact ; that there Is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that no one property which is true 
of the effect might be true of the cause." He refers mth appro- 
bation to the works of Dr. Beid, who employed " a world of 
argument and illustration to familiarize people with the truth 
that the sensations or impressions on our minds need not neces- 
sarily be copies of or have any resemblance to the causes which 
produce them ; in opposition to the natural prejudice which led 
man to assimilate the action of bodies upon our senses, and 
through them upon our minds, to the transfer of a given form 
from one object to another by actual moulding." The just con- 
clusion from Coleridge's doctrine he considers to be that "as 
mind and matter have no common property, mind cannot act 
upon matter, nor matter upon mind." The inevitable conse- 
quence of Spinoza's doctrine, according to Mr. Mill, is that to 
which Spinoza pursued it, "the materiaUty of God;" and he 
travesties the reasoning of Descartes by the parody "that if 
there be pepper in the soup, there must be pepper in the cook 
who made it, since otherwise the pepper would be ^vithout a 
cause." 

Mr. Whewell does not seem to hold the doctrine very firmly, 
for in his Bridgewater Treatise (p. 360) we have the following 
passage : " We are led to consider the divine being as the author 
of the laws of chemical, of physical, and of mechanical action, 
and of such other laws as make matter what it is ; and this is a 
view which no analogy of human inventions, no knowledge of 
human powers, at all assists to embody or understand. Science, 
therefore, while it discloses the mode of instrumentality employed 
by the Deity, convinces us more effectually than ever of the im- 
possibility of conceiving of God's actions by assimilating them to 
our own." The former quotation from the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences amounts to this, that what is true of the effect 
is, in the language of Cousin, true also of the cause. The pre- 
sent quotation seems to shrink from this doctrine and to admit 
of the interpretation that what is true of the effect is not true of 
the cause, probably for the purpose of escaping from the conse- 

2 E 
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quence charged upon the doctrine of Spinoza, Descartes, Cole- 
ridge, and Cousin, that God is material. 

It is evident, however, that this consequence is not avoided bj 
first employing the doctrine of causal resemblance to establish the 
existence of a supreme cause which must include in itself all that 
is essential to all other causes since it is the cause of their cau- 
sality, and then by forbidding us to assimilate God's actions to 
our own, as if he included in himself what is essential to the laws 
of chemical, of physical, and of mechanical action, and of such 
other laws as make matter what it is. The doctrine must be 
accepted as a whole or rejected as a whole ; or if accepted in part 
and rejected in part, that is, if applied to one class and not to 
another class of phenomena, some adequate reason must be as- 
signed for drawing the line between the two classes. A blind 
and arbitrary dictum that the supreme cause does resemble moral 
and intellectual effects, and does not resemble chemical, physical, 
and mechanical effects, is what reUgion does not require or sanc- 
tion and philosophy does not tolerate. 

It is still more difficult to reconcile Air. Mill's statements on 
this subject with each other. He accumulates a series of in- 
stances in which the cause resembles the effect, and which afford 
a certain degree of coimtenance to the doctrine ; and then to 
justify his denial of the doctrine he cites various abuses to which 
it has given rise, and various cases of positive dissimilarity 
between cause and effect. The obvious remark here is, that the 
abuses are fallacies which are rightly exposed, and that the dis- 
similarities which he seeks to establish may all exist; but the 
instances of similarity which Mr. Mill has himself adduced are 
not less indisputable, and what is needed for a just and compre- 
hensive view of the subject is some conception, theory, or law 
which shall form a point of union, a principle of conciliation, 
between the acknowledged similarities and dissimilarities. This 
Mr. Mill does not attempt to furnish. He does not even appear 
to perceive the want of it. He is content to rest his denial of 
the doctrine of causal resemblance upon the instances of dis- 
similarity without explaining or seeking to explain the striking 
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cases of similarity between cause and effect which he has himself 
enumerated. 

The particular instances of similarity and of dissimilarity 
between cause and effect will come hereafter to be considered. 
All that is necessary to be said now is that they exist. Is there 
no means of bringing both classes of phenomena under some 
defined law? It is not clear that this is possible, but a search 
for some such law is at least a legitimate object of philosophy. 
It is certainly an opprobrium to find one class of philosophers 
broadly affirming and another class broadly denying the resem- 
blance of cause to effect, without either endeavouring to account 
for opposing instances. 

Since there are opposing instances, that is, instances both of 
similarity and of dissimilarity between cause and effect, it would 
seem that the law which determines the one and the other must 
be sought in a just discrimination between different causes and 
their respective effects, and that with this view a classification of 
all causes and effects should be attempted. The most general 
and comprehensive classification I can think of is in the physical, 
intellectual, and moral order; that is, every cause and every 
effect may be regarded either as physical, intellectual, or moral, 
which will give three classes of causes and nine classes of effects, 
as follows : — 

I. Physical Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

II. Intellectual Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

in. Moral Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

If under these nine subdivisions we could bring all the known 
effects of all known causes we might be able to ascertain the 
principle that determines the similarity or the dissimilarity of 
the one to the other. But this is impossible, and every one there- 
fore must select for himself some individual causes physical, 
intellectual, and moral, trace all the known and probable effects 
of each, and from a comparison of the whole draw such conclu- 

2 e2 
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sions as the actual relations of the phenomena may suggest. 
The physical cause, the effects of which I shall briefly indicate 
for the purpose of illustration, is a storm at sea ; the intellectual 
cause, education, understood of course in the limited sense of the 
education of the intellect ; and the moral cause, the virtue of 
temperance, by which is meant a self-imposed restraint, from 
moral motives, upon all the appetites and passions. In each of 
these cases what is called a cause is in fact a cluster or collection 
of causes, but this does not create any difficulty or confusion, for 
in each case all the causes that contribute to make up the so- 
called cause are homogeneous ; and in like manner what in each 
case is called an effect is in fact a cluster or collection of effects, 
but of homogeneous effects, so that for the present purpose each 
group of causes or of effects may be legitimately regarded as one 
cause or one effect. 

When the unknown law of known phenomena is sought, a 
hypothesis is framed, that is, the supposition of a law is made, 
to be verified by its agreement or to be falsified by its disagi'ee- 
ment with the known phenomena. In the present case, three 
hypotheses are suggested by the classification of causes and 
effects that has been adopted. 

First Hypothesis : — ^The resemblance of the cause to the effect 
is determined by the superiority of the effect to the cause in the 
physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense the intel- 
lectual effect is superior to the physical cause, and the moral effect 
is superior to the physical and to the intellectual causes. 

Second Hypothesis: — ^The resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the inferiority of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
the intellectual effect is inferior to the moral cause, and the 
physical effect is inferior to the intellectual and to the moral 
causes. 

Tliird Hypothesis: — The resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the equality of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
the physical effect is equal to the physical cause, the intellectual 
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effect to the intellectual cause, the moral effect to the moral 
cause. The equality is identity in kind or quality, not in 
quantity or degree. 

Let us now endeavour to test these different hypotheses by 
tracing the similarities and dissimilarities between causes and 
effects in the phenomena of nature and life exhibited in a storm 
at sea, in the education of the intellect, and in the virtue of 
temperance. 

I. 1. Physical Cause: Physical Effect. In a storm at sea 
the wind raises the waves ; the waves dash against the ship ; the 
lightning shatters the masts ; and wind, water, and fire produce 
a total shipwreck. The storm is an expression of the physical 
force that resides in nature, in the laws of nature, or in the 
author of nature : the ship is an expression of the physical force 
that resides in man. Both are expressions of physical force. 
The shipwreck is, not the production, but the destruction of a 
less physical force by a greater physical force. From the nature 
of the force destroyed we conclude to the nature of the destroying 
force, that is, we argue from effect to cause: we infer the 
resemblance of the cause to the effect. Nothing but a superior 
physical force could have destroyed the ship. 

I. 2. Physical Cause : Intellectual Effect. Lot it be assumed 
that the intellectual effect of a storm at sea is on the one hand 
to unman a portion of the crew and passengers, and on the other 
hand to brace the courage of the rest to a higher pitch according 
to the extremity of the danger. It is impossible in either case 
to perceive any resemblance of the cause to the effect. Neither 
pusillanimity nor fortitude would suggest a physical cause. 

I. 3. Physical Cause : Moral Effect. Let it be assumed that 
the moral effect of a storm at sea is to produce the exhibition by 
some of selfishness and by others of self-sacrifice, the former 
struggling only for their own safety, the latter devoting their 
efforts to the presentation of others. There is no resemblance 
of the cause to the effect. Neither selfishness nor self-sacrifice 
would suggest a physical cause. 

II. 1. Intellectual Cause: Physical Effect. The physical effect 
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of intellectual education maj* be supposed to be the production 
of a feeble bodily frame from excessive application to study, in 
which there is no resemblance of the cause to the effect. 

II. 2. Intellectual Cause : Intellectual Effect. The intellec- 
tual effect of intellectual education may be supposed to be a 
high development of the intellectual powers. The nature of the 
effect conducts to the nature of the cause. We infer the nature 
of the cause from the nature of the effect. The cause resembles 
the effect. 

n. 3. Intellectual Cause : Moral Effect. The moral effect of 
intellectual cultm'e may be either by hardening the mind into 
rigid forms of thought to deaden it to moral perceptions, or by 
enlarging the mind to enable it clearly to perceive and intelli- 
gently to accept and embrace moral distinctions and relations. 
In both instances the cause has a certain measure of resemblance 
to the effect, for on the one hand it seems natural that exclusive 
addiction to intellectual culture should aUenate the mind from 
all other and even from moral culture, and on the other it seems 
equally natural that exclusive addiction to intellectual culture 
should, with other intellectual perceptions, commimicate the in- 
tellectual perception of moral distinctions and relations and of 
their high value and dignity. On these grounds the cause may 
be held to resemble both effects, and yet since the cause is one 
and the effects different and opposite, the resemblance must be 
held to be only contmgent, not necessary. 

in. 1. Moral Cause : Physical Effect. The physical effect of 
temperance may be assumed to be a confirmed state of bodily 
health. In this case the cause has a certain degree of resem- 
blance to the effect, since although the cause is wholly moral and 
the effect wholly physical, yet the moral cause operates through 
the due subjection of the physical appetites and passions, and 
the due subjection of physical appetites and passions is at least 
one condition of bodily health land is indeed a constituent part of 
what constitutes bodily health. The cause however may exist 
without the effect and the effect without the cause. It is sup- 
posable for instance tliat in a given individual at a given period 
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of life the caose^ temperance, may be in full operation, but in 
consequence of hereditary disease or early imprudence or other 
counteracting influences, the effect, bodily health, may not 
follow. Or it is supposable that good bodily health may be 
enjoyed in virtue of an originally strong constitution, notwith- 
standing considerable irregularity of living. The resemblance 
therefore of the cause to the effect, to whatever extent it may be 
alleged to exist, is contingent, not necessary. 

m. 2. Moral Cause : Intellectual Effect. The intellectual 
effect of temperance may be assxmied to be the production of 
calm, clear, and penetrating habits of thought. Here there is a 
still greater resemblance of the cause to the effect, since although 
the cause is wholly moral and the effect wholly intellectual ; yet 
this moral cause produces this intellectual effect really through 
the due subjection of that intellectual egotism, pride, and self- 
sufficiency which are some of the greatest hindrances to the 
formation of habits .of philosophic thought. Indeed the subjec- 
tion of these intellectual vices may be said to constitute the 
indispensable negative preliminary condition to the positive 
possession of a habit of philosophic thought and to be a part of 
that habit. Here also, however, the cause may exist without the 
effect and the effect without the cause. It is supposable for 
instance that the cause, temperance, negatively a freedom from 
intellectual pride, affirmatively a modest intellectual self-appre- 
ciation, may exist, but that from defect of natural capacity, or 
from mistakes in early education, or from hurtful social in- 
fluences, or from similar obstructions, the perceptions of the 
intellect may be dull and obscure. Or it is supposable that 
those perceptions may be calm, clear, and determinate in virtue 
of a high intellectual capacity, even although that capacity may 
not be imder strict moral control. The resemblance therefore of 
the cause to the effect, however close it may be or appear to be, 
is contingent, not necessary. 

in. 3. Moral Cause : Moral Effect. The moral effect of tem- 
perance is habitual purity in thought, word, and act. Here, as in 
I. 1 and II. 2, we infer the nature of the cause from the nature 
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of the effect. The cause resembles the effect, and the resem- 
blance IS so close as to amount to identity. We cannot separate 
in conception the one from the other. The cause is the effect, 
the effect is the cause. 

Let us fiurther test these hypotheses by examining the simila- 
rities and dissimilarities instanced by Mr. Mill between causes 
and effects. All consideration of abusive applications of the 
doctiine of causal resemblance which have been properly cited 
as examples of a prioH fallacy or natural prejudice — such as 
Harvey's doctrine of nervous vibrations, the Epicurean doctrine 
of species sensilnlesy the medical doctrine of signatures, and the 
doctrine of the planetary influences being analogous to their 
visible peculiarities — may here be summarily dismissed. In 
such cases either the effects or the causes are imaginary, and no 
resemblance can be proved ,or disproved between an imaginary 
cause and a real effect or between a real cause and an imaginary 
effect. We are now solely concerned witli .positive phenomena, 
with real causes and with real effects. 

1. Cases of similarity. 1. "Forms actually moulded upon one 
another, as impressions on wax and the like." In these 'Mr. Mill 
admits that " the closest resemblance between the effect and its 
cause is the very law of the phenomena" (ii. 377). This case 
comes imder the Formula 1. 1, or Physical cause : Ph}'sical effect. 

2. " All motion tends to continue itself with its own velocity 
and in its own original direction" (ii. 377). Formuk I. 1, or 
Physical cause : Physical effect. 

3. " The motion of one body tends to set others in motion." 
This, Mr. Mill admits, is " the most common of the modes in 
which the motions of bodies originate." (ii. 577). Formula 1. 1. 
or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

4. " Contagion" (ii. 377). By contagion I understand the 
communication of disease by contact mediate or immediate, but 
Mr. Mill has not explained in what way it affords an illustration 
of the resemblance of cause to effect. However explained there 
seem to be grounds only for the Formula 1. 1, or Physical cause : 
Physical effect. 
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5. "Fermentation" (ii. 377). The same remark applies to 
fermentation. Formula I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 

6. " The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or mdunent resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of a plant from an embryo, that 
embryo itself deriving its origin from another plant of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). There is here one kind or form of life, vege- 
table life, the life of growth, but not the life of sensation or in- 
telligence, and we must therefore describe it as a case of Formula 

I. 1, or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

7. " The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or rudiment resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of an animal from an embryo, that 
embryo itself deriving its origin from another animal of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). This case admits of three subdivisions, accord- 
ing to the aspect in which the nature of the animal is regarded, 
(a) Every animal has a life analagous to that of a plant. The 
resemblance of cause to effect extends to form, structm*e, and 
growth, and the formula in this \'iew is, I. 1, Physical cause : 
Physical effect, (b) Every animal as such has a life of sensa- 
tion peculiar to itself. The resemblance of cause to effect in- 
cludes intelligence, and the formula in this view is, II. 2, or In- 
tellectual cause : Intellectual effect, (c) Man, at the head of the 
animal world, has not only a life of growth and a life of sensa- 
tion or intelligence, but also a moral life. The resemblance of 
cause to effect extends to moral capacity, the capacity for appre- 
hending moral distinctions, obeying moral law, and aspiring to 
moral excellence, and the formula in this view is, III. 3, or 
Moral cause : Moral effect. 

8. " The thoughts or reminiscences, which are effects of our 
past sensations, resemble those sensations" (ii. 377). Formula 

II. 2, Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

9. " Feelings produce similar feelings by way of sjinpathy" 
(ii. 377). Formula II. 2, Intellectual cause: Intellectual effect. 

10. " Acts produce similar acts by involuntary imitation** 
(ii. 377). Acts of involuntary imitation may be either (a) mere 
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physical acts, in which case the formula is, I. 1, Physical cause : 
Physical effect ; or (b) intellectual acts, in which case the formula 
is, II. 2. Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

11. "Acts produce similar acts by voluntary imitation'' (ii. 
377). Formula III. 3, Moral cause : Moral effect. 

n. Cases of dissimilarity. 1. " An east-wind is not like the 
feeling of cold" (i. 79). Formula I. 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

2. " Nor is heat like the steam of boiling water" (i. 79). 
Tills seems a hasty assertion. Do we know what heat is? If 
we do not, how can we affirm what it is like, or what it is not 
like ? If we do know, what is it ? Is it a thing, a substance I 
Or is it a state or condition of a thing or substance, viz. an 
excited state or condition of the molecules composing a sub- 
stance ? The latter appears to be the conclusion at which science 
has arrived, and if this conclusion is correct then heat is like the 
steam of boiling water. The excited molecular condition of the 
one substance produces an excited molecular condition of the 
other substance. From the effect, the excited molecular condi- 
tion of the latter, we infer the cause, the excited molecular con- 
dition of the former. Formula 1. 1, Phjrsical cause: Physical effect. 

3. "Why, then, should matter resemble our sensations t" 
(i. 79). That is, Mr. Mill interrogatively affirms that matter 
does not resemble our sensations. But he also says (L 81), that 
we are and must always remain entirely in the dark respecting 
the inmost nature of matter. How, then, can he affirm that it 
does not resemble our sensations, when he confessedly knows 
nothing about it whatsoever, except that it is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel I Assuming the alleged 
unlikeness, the formula applicable is, I. 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

4. " Why should the inmost nature of fire or water resemble 
the impressions made by these objects upon our senses I" (i. 80). 
That is, Mr. Mill interrogatively affirms that the inmost nature 
of fire or water does not resemble those impressions, and at the 
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same time avows his utter ignorance of that inmost nature. 
Assuming the alleged unlikcness, the formula applicable is, I. 2, 
Physical cause : Intellectual effect. 

5. " It was long thought that nothing (of a physical nature at 
least) could account for motion except previous motion; the 
impulse or impact of some other body. It was very long before 
the scientific world could prevail upon itself to admit attraction 
and repulsion (ue. spontaneous tendencies of particles to approach 
or recede from one another) as ultimate laws, no more requiring 
to be accounted for than impulse itself, if indeed the latter were 
not in truth resolvable into the former" (ii. 379). The amoimt 
of this is that attraction and repulsion or the spontaneous ten- 
dencies to motion are the causes of motion and do not resemble 
motion. Remark here (a) that if motion is not caused but spon- 
taneous, this is not a denial of causal resemblance but a denial of 
causation. The former, not the latter, is the question under 
consideration. There can be no question of the resemblance of 
the cause to the effect when the effect is assumed to be uncaused 
or spontaneous, (b) Are not attraction and repulsion forms of 
motion requiring themselves to be explained as much as those 
forms of motion wliich originate from impulse or impact? 
(c) If the particles of matter have spontaneous tendencies to 
approach or recede from one another, then those spontaneous 
tendencies are either subject to law or they are not. If they ai'e 
not subject to law, then they are subject to chance, and there is 
an end to all search into effects and caiises and the resemblance 
of causes to effects, (d) If those spontaneous tendencies are 
subject to law, then they are either voluntaiy or involuntary. If 
volmitary, then the particles possessing such voluntary spon- 
taneous tendencies are intelligent, and resemble the species sensi- 
biles of the Epicureans, which Mr. Mill condemns, (e) If those 
spontaneous tendencies are involuntary, then there must be some 
other source of motion than is to be found in the particles them- 
selves. If that source is physical, as in the case of impulse or 
impact, then the formula is, I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 
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If it is intellectual, then the formula is II. 1, Intellectual cause : 
Physical effect. Attraction and repulsion " no more require to 
be accounted for than impulse itself." But impulse does require 
to be accounted for either by a physical cause, as when one bil- 
liard-ball impels another ; or by an intellectual cause, as when a 
master orders a servant to deliver a message. 

6. Mr. Mill parodies the reasoning of Descartes on the re- 
semblance of the cause to the effect by saying, " that if there be 
pepper in the soup there must be pepper in the cook who made 
it, since otherwise the pepj^r would be without a cause" (ii. 385). 
The humour of this would be more enjoyed if there were justice 
in the representation of Descartes' argument. But that philo- 
sopher would not have affirmed that the cook was the efficient 
cause either of the pepper in the soup or of any other of its in- 
gredients. The cook, he would have said, is the efficient cause 
of the mixture of the elements that go to make up the soup, and 
the degree of intelligence or want of intelligence which that 
mixtui'e exhibits, forming either a good or a bad soup, must have 
existed in the cook. In such cases, from the measure of intelli- 
gence exliibited in the effect, we confidently infer the degree of 
intelligence possessed by the cause. On what other ground 
would ^Ir. Mill turn away a bad cook or retain a good one? 
The formula in this case would be II. 2, Intellectual cause : 
Intellectual effect. ^ o^. i oV\ 

7. The Epicureans held that the pleasures of the mind had 
their origin from those of the body, and yet that the former were 
more valuable. Cicero in his second book De Finibus charges 
them with the inconsistency of this opinion, denying that the 
effect can surpass the cause ; while Mr. Mill pronounces Cicero's 
conclusion a fallacy. The fallacy is undoubted, for we all know 
that the ])leasures of the body do give contingent satisfaction to 
the mind ; and the formula in such a case is I. 2, Physical cause : 
Intellectual effect. 

8. Cicero illustrates the alleged inconsistency of the Epicurean 
opinion by saying that on the assumption of its truth a person 
who congratulates another on his good fortune would be happier 
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than the fortunate man himself : — Ita fit ut gratulator latior sit 
quam is cui gratulatur — no absolute impossibility, says Mr. Mill, 
for a man's good fortune has been known to give more pleasure 
to others than it gave to the man himself. But the case is not 
analogous, for whether the pleasure is greater or less, here it is 
not the pleasure of the body that gives pleasure to the mind but 
it is the happiness of one mind that communicates happiness to 
another. The formula therefore is II. 2, Intellectual cause: 
Intellectual effect. 

We have now to inquire which of the three hypotheses 
assumed makes the nearest approach to an explanation of tlie 
various cases that we have found to exist of the resemblance of 
cause to effect. It is evident that the same hypothesis by the 
negation of its conditions should afford an explanation of the 
cases of unlikeness. 

I. The first hypothesis is that which seeks for an explanation 
of the re^mblance of cause to effect in the superiority of the 
effect to the cause, in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. 
In one instance, viz. in the moral effect produced by intellectual 
education where the effect is superior to the cause it has been 
shown that the cause bears or may bear a certain degree of 
resemblance to the effect, but it is a contingent not a necessary 
or constant resemblance, for the effect may be wholly different 
and even opposite. In every other instance, as in the intellectual 
and moral effects of a storm at sea, there is a total absence of all 
resemblance. Several of Mr. Mill's cases of dissimilarity come 
under this head, as when he says that matter does not resemble 
om' sensations ; that an east wind is not like the feeling of cold ; 
that the inmost nature of fire or water does not resemble the 
impressions which these objects make upon our senses; and that, 
according to the Epicurean doctrine, the pleasures of the body 
produce the higher but dissimilar pleasures of the mind. The 
superiority then of the effect to the cause tends to produce and 
to prove, not similarity, but dissimilarity, of cause to effect ; and 
the first hypothesis may be pronounced untenable. 

II. The second hypothesis is that which seeks for an explana- 
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tion of the resemblance of cause to effect in the inferiority of the 
effect to the cause, in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. 
In the physical and intellectual effects of temperance where the 
effects are inferior to the cause, the cause, it has been seen, may 
bear a resemblance to the effects, but the resemblance is not 
necessary, for the cause may exist without the effect and tlie effect 
without the cause. In the physical effects of an intellectual 
cause there is a total absence of resemblance, as where a feeble 
bodily frame is the result of excessive intellectual application, or 
the bodily movements of a servant follow the orders of his master. 
Thus the inferiority of the effect to the cause tends to produce 
and prove, not similarity, but dissimilarity of cause to effect ; and 
the second hypothesis therefore may be pronounced also un- 
tenable. 

m. The third hjrpotliesis is that which seeks for an explana- 
tion of the resemblance of cause to effect in the equality of the 
effect to the cause in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. 
When we have negatived the two preceding hypotheses, the third 
is the only one that remains, for the negation of superiority and 
of inferiority is the negation of difference, and the negation of 
difference is the affirmation of identity, that is, identity of nature, 
of kind, of quality, as the ground or principle of causal resem- 
blance ; and the affirmation of identity of nature between cause 
and effect reduces the hypothesis almost to a mere truism, a 
truism however which appears to have escaped some of the most 
philosophical thinkers. In accordance with this principle we find 
that a ])hysical cause necessarily produces a physical effect, and 
from the physical effect the physical cause is necessarily inferred; 
that an intellectual cause necessarily produces an intellectual 
effect, and that from the intellectual effect the inteUectual cause 
is necessarily inferred ; and that a moral cause necessarily pro- 
duces a moral effect, and that from the moral effect the moral 
cause is necessarily inferred. Thus the physical effect of a ship- 
wreck is produced by the physical force of the elements ; intel- 
lectual power is the fruit of intellectual culture; and moral 
purity is the result of moral restraint, and from the nature of 
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each efifect respectively we necessarily infer the nature of the 
cause. Nothing but physical force can produce a shipwreck; 
nothing but intellectual cultiue can give intellectual power; 
nothing but moral restraint can create moral purity. The nature 
of the effect is determined by the nature of the cause : the nature 
of the cause necessainly resembles the nature of the effect. AH 
Mr. Mill's cases of similarity are naturally and easily brought 
under this hypothesis. They are instances, for the most part, of 
physical causes producing physical eiBFects, less often of intellec- 
tual causes producing intellectual effects, and still less frequently 
of moral causes producing moral effects ; but whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, the cause resembles the efifect. Even some 
of his supposed cases of dissimilarity come under this hj'pothesis 
as cases of similarity, for heat is like steam as being both physical 
objects, and both in a state of molecular agitation; the intelli- 
gence of the cook is measured by the intelligence with which he 
mixes the ingredients of his soup ; and the happiness of a man 
who rejoices in the good fortune of his friend partakes of the 
nature of his friend's happiness. 

That the resemblance of the physical cause to the physical 
effect, of the intellectual cause to the intellectual efifect, of the 
moral cause to the moral efifect, is an ultimate truth may be 
shown by a reference to the essential notes or characters by which 
Sir William Hamilton distinguishes our original from our deri- 
vative convictions. These are four. Firstj a con^-iction is 
original when it is incomprehensible, that is, when there is merely 
given us in consciousness that its object is, and when we are 
unable to comprehend through a higher notion or belief why or 
how it is. Second^ a conviction is original when it is simple, not 
compound, not made up of or capable of being explicated into a 
plurality of cognitions or beliefs. Third^ a conviction is original 
when it is necessary and universal. If necessary, then universal; 
if universal, then necessary. Universahty is either absolute or 
relative. Relative universality uidicates no more than custom 
and education. Absolute universalitv is that whicli exists inde- 
pendent of custom and education. To prove necessity the 
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universality must be absolute. Necessity also is of two kinds, 
that which respects truths of reason or intelligence, as the law of 
causality, the law of substance, &c. ; and that which respects 
truths of fact as the practical belief in the externality of objects 
as opposed to the theoretical belief that they are only modes of 
mind or self. Fourth^ a conviction is original when it is not 
capable of proof or disproof by higher evidence than itself.* 

Apply these criteria to the resemblance of a physical cause to 
a physical effect, of an intellectual cause to an intellectual effect, 
of a moral cause to a moral effect ; and let the physical example 
be the impression left by a seal, the intellectual example the 
resemblance of a reminiscence to a past sensation, and the 
moral example the voluntary imitation by one moral agent of 
the moral act of another; all taken from Mr. Mill's cases of 
similarity, and in the immediate view of wliich he denies that 
causes necessarily resemble their effects and that like can only 
be produced by like, and affirms that no one property which is 
true of the effect may be true of the cause. In each of these 
examples the resemblance of the cause to the effect or our per- 
ception of that resemblance is incomprehensible in the sense that 
its mode of production is irreducible to ariy higher notion or 
belief ; simple, that is, undecomposable ; necessary and univei*sal, 
absolutely universal and therefore necessary, for it is not the 
result of custom and education, and necessary both as a truth of 
fact and a truth of reason ; and finally, possessmg the greatest 
evidence and certainty, for no reasoning can prove or is needed 
to prove it : it proves itself. In these and in all corresponding 
examples we infer with confidence that the cause necessarily 
resembles the effect, that like can be produced only by like, 
and that the property which is true of the effect must be true of 
the cause, conclusions directly contradictory of those which ilr. 
Mill assumes. 

Apply the same criteria when cause and effect are unequal, 
that is, when the effect is either superior or inferior to the cause 

* See Hamilton's Supplementary Dissertations to Raid's Collected Writings. 
Edinburgh, ISiG. Note A, § iv. p. 754. 
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in the sense already explained ; when^ for instance, a physical 
cause produces an intellectual or moral effect, an intellectual 
cause produces a physical or moral effect, or a moral cause pro- 
duces a physical or intellectual effect. Or apply, for the sake of 
brevity, the single criterion of necessity, the third of Sir W. 
Hamilton, to which Mr. Mill exclusively refers. Thus, when a 
storm at sea produces on the one hand unmanly terror and 
absorbing selfishness or on the other fortitude and self-sacrifice 
when the culture of the intellect produces on the one hand 
feeble bodily health and a hard intellectuality or on tlie other is 
found consistent with vigorous physical powers and with refined 
moral perceptions; and finally, when temperance produces on 
the one hand a hale condition of body and clear habits of 
thought, or on the other is found not incompatible with weak 
health and dull perceptions — in each of these contrasted cases 
the effect is not universal, for some are affected one way, some 
another, by the same cause. The effect not being imiversal is 
not necessary : it is not necessary and therefore is not universal. 

The conclusion in favour of the third hypothesis is irre- 
sistible, \'iz. that the resemblance of the cause to the effect is 
determined by the equality of the effect to the cause, the equality 
meant being identity in kind, so that a physical effect is neces- 
sarily identical in kind with its physical cause, an intellectual 
effect with its intellectual cause, and a moral effect with its 
moral cause, and from a physical, intellectual, or moral effect 
respectively, we necessarily infer a physical, intellectual, or 
moral cause. This resemblance of cause and effect, as it is 
necessary in kind only, embraces a greater number of particulars 
in an ascending series. 

1. Physical Cause :> Physical Effect, (a) Li a storm at sea, the 
cause is the physical force of the elements, the effect is a ship- 
wreck, that is, the destruction of the product of human physical 
force. Force does not produce but overcomes or extinguishes 
force. This is the lowest form of resemblance consisting in the 
common physical nature of the force destroying and the force 
destroyed. This case from another point of view may be con- 

2r 
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sidered identical "with the following, (b) When heat produces 
steam the effect is the transformation into vapour of the body, 
water, on which the heat acts. A shipwreck may also be con- 
sidered as a transformation of the materials of which the ship is 
composed, for none of them is really lost; but the force em- 
bodied in the ship is destroyed, whereas in the production of 
steam by heat the force of the transformed ot vaporised body is 
not lessened but increased, as may be shown by the explosion of 
the containing vessel. The disintegration of a ship by a storm 
may also be compared to the vaporisation of water by heat, but 
in the former case there is the loss, in the latter the acquisition, 
o^ force. In the former as well as in the latter case, the resem- 
blance of cause to effect consists in the physical nature of both 
and in the molecular agitation of the particles composing both, 
(c) When a seal is impressed on wax, not only are both cause 
and effect physical but the configuration of the effect necessarily 
resembles the configuration of the cause, and the configuration 
of the cause may be certainly inferred from the configuration of 
the effect, (d) When particles combine to form crystals, the 
effects, the crystals, resemble their causes, the component par- 
ticles, not only in their common physical nature and in their 
external configuration, but also in their internal structure. 
Particles of a given chemical constitution combine in one fixed 
form and constitute a similar substance, (e) When plant pro- 
duces plant, the resemblance of cause to effect and the inference 
from the nature of the effect to the nature of the cause extend 
not only to the possession of a common physical nature and of a 
similar figure and structure, but also to the possession of a similar 
that is a vegetable life or the life of growth, 

2. Intellectual Cause : Intellectual Effect, (a) When animal 
produces animal, the resemblance and the inference extend, in 
the lowest orders of animal life, not only to physical nature, 
figure, structure, and the life of growth, but also to the life of 
sensation or perception, (b) When animal produces animal, the 
resemblance and the inference extend, in the higher orders of 
animal life, not only to physical nature, figure, structure, the life 
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of growth^ and the life of sensation, but also to the life of reason 
or intelligence. 

3. Moral Cause : Moral Effect. When animal produces 
animal, the resemblance and the inference extend, in man the 
highest order of animal life, not only to physical nature, figure, 
structure, the life of growth, the life of sensation, and the life of 
intelligence, but also to the life which consists in the recognition 
of moral relations and in obedience to moral obligations. 

Thus the resemblance strengthens as the scale rises ; and as 
the scale rises, the basis extends. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to consider two objections which 
Mr. Mill advances to the doctrine of causal resemblance, one to 
the form in which it is presented by Coleridge, and the other to 
that which it assumes in the writings of Spinoza. 

1. It has been seen that the form in which Coleridge asserts 
the doctrine is that ^ the law of causality holds only between 
homogeneous things, ue. things having some common property ;"^ 
and hence Mr. [Mill argues that ^^ as mind and matter have no 
common property, mind cannot act upon matter, nor matter upon 
mind" (ii. 384). But we know that mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, and therefore the doctrine which virtually 
includes the contradiction of a known fact must be a fallacy. 
It is admitted that Coleridge's affirmation of the doctrine is too 
unqualified, and hence he exposes himself to Mr. Mill's valid 
objection ; but it is further maintained that Mr. Mill's negation 
of the doctrine is also too unqualified, and hence he exposes him- 
self to an equally valid rejoinder. Mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, but since in the former case the cause is 
intellectual and the effect physical and in the latter the cause is 
physical and the effect intellectual, in both cases cause and effect 
are miequal and heterogeneous and there is therefore either no 
resemblance of the cause to the effect, or if there is a resemblance 
it is a contingent not a necessary resemblance. If Coleridge 
had said that the law of necessary causality holds only between 
homogeneous things, and that a law of contingent causality holds 
between heterogeneous tilings, he would have affirmed the true 
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doctrine against which Mr. Mill's objection has no force. Mind 
may act upon matter or it may not. Matter may act upon mind 
or it may not. If either acts upon the other, the effect in dif- 
ferent cases may be different and even opposite. The effect 
therefore is not universal. The causality is not necessary. The 
resemblance of the cause to the effect is not necessary. The in- 
ference from the effect to the cause is not ndbessaiy. But all 
this does not disprove the law of necessary causality between 
homogeneous things and the necessary resemblance between such 
causes and effects. 

2. Spinoza's doctrine is, as Mr. Mill remarks, the original of 
Coleridge's. It Is that, of two things which have nothing in 
common, one cannot be the cause of the other. " This proposi- 
tion is proved" says Mr. Mill, " from two so-called axioms 
equally gratuitous with itself; but Spinoza, ever systematically 
consistent, pursued the doctrine to its inevitable consequence, 
the materiality of God" (ii. 384). This inevitable consequence 
then is, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, an insuperable objection to 
the doctrine of causal resemblance. Let it be assumed that the 
consequence is inevitable and then let it be inquired whether the 
objection is insuperable, whether it is even consistent with Mr. 
Mill's own system of thought. 

Mr. Mill systematically teaches that " body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel ;" that " mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks;" but that "on 
the inmost nature of the thinking principle as well as on the in- 
most nature of matter we are and with our hiunan faculties must 
always remain entirely in the dark" (i. 81). If then we are 
utterly ignorant of the inmost nature of the mysterious some- 
things that we call matter and mind, what does Mr. Mill mean 
when he speaks of the materiality of God ? Does he mean that 
if, by the acceptance of the doctrine of causal resemblance, this 
inevitable consequence, the materiality of God, is admitted, we 
must thenceforth think of God as something that we can see, or 
hear, or touch, or taste, or smell with our bodily senses ? Does 
he mean that it involves a literal pantheism, a deification of the 
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material world? But this is no consequence of the doctrine of 
ausal resemblance viewed in the light of his own doctrine of our 
utter ignorance of the inmost nature of matter. The inmost 
nature of matter is confessedly placed just as far beyond the 
reach of human faculties as the inmost nature of mind^ as the 
inmost nature of God ; and to speak of the materiality of God 
as the inevitable consequence of the doctrine of cattsal re- 
semblance and as a fatal objection to it is, in the contemplation 
of Mr. Mill's philosophy, very much like the erection of a scare- 
crow to frighten the timid and unreflecting. We know nothing, 
says Mi\ Mill, of matter but the sensations we derive from it, 
nothing of its inmost nature. But, he adds in substance, do 
not believe that the cause necessarily resembles the effect ; for if 
you do, you must believe that God, the first cause, necessarily 
resembles matter, the effect ; that is, necessarily resembles that 
which Mr. Mill himself says is inscrutable to our faculties. 

When we infer from a physical effect a physical cause, from the 
existence of the material universe a material cause of that material 
effect^ what do we mean, first, by a material effect, and second, by 
a material cause ? By a material effect, according to Mr. Mill's 
doctrine, we do not meai> that we know matter in itself but only in 
the attributes or conditions by which it makes itself known to us 
through our sensations: in the effect matter is an incognizable 
mysterious something. In like manner by a materffi cause, 
according to the same doctrine, we do not mean that we know 
matter in itself, but only the attributes or conditions by which it 
makes itself known to us through our sensations: in the cause 
matter is an incognizable mysterious something. What is this 
but what every theist believes and has always believed, that God, 
hidden in the depths of his incommunicable nature, makes him- 
self known by means of the material universe which is at once 
an expression of his being and an effect of his energy? To 
speak or think of God as the material cause of the material 
universe seems in common parlance and according to current 
conception to involve the impiety which shocks Mr. Mill of 
representing God as something visible and tangible, whereas no 
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one knows better that matter whether regarded as an effect or as 
a cause is placed completely beyond the scope of our senses. 
There can be no dishonour to God in assimilating him to the 
work of his own hands, and to deny this resemblance as if matter 
were something base and foul, polluted and polluting, is itself a 
revival of one of the vagaries of Oriental speculation and one of 
the heresies of the eai*ly Christian church« On the other hand, 
if we deny the necessary causality of homogeneous things, on 
what other principle can we lay the foundations of all religion 
and of all morality ; of all religion in the belief that the ex- 
istence of mind as an effect demands and proves tlie existence 
of mind as a cause ; of all morality in the belief that the moral 
constitution of human nature as an effect demands and proves 
the existence of a moral author and cause, the source and centre 
of all moral obligations ? 

Two kinds of causality have been assumed to exist, necessaiy 
causality between homogeneous things, and contingent causality 
between heterogeneous things ; and correspopdiug with that dis- 
tinction it has been shown that it is in the former relation only 
the resemblance of cause to effect is necessary, while in the latter 
it is contingent. This is probably the most definite form in 
which to express the conclusion which the various phenomena 
appear to justify ; but it is unsatisfactory, for the notion of con- 
tingent causality nmst be admitted to be indeterminate and un- 
philosophical. It may therefore be made a question whether this 
distinction between necessary and contingent causality, necessaiy 
and contingent resemblance, is tenable; whether contingent 
causality and resemblance are causality and resemblance in any 
just and true sense; and whether the (mly causality and re- 
semblance that are real and positive are not those that have been 
described as necessary, 

IMien, for instance, we say that a storm at sea, a physical 
cause, produces intellectually in some pusillanimity and in others 
fortitude, morally in some selfishness and in others self-sacrifice? 
the fact is that it merely evokes those prevailing intellectual 
and morxd habits of mind which are the effects, not of the stonn, 
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but of all the previous intellectual and moral culture of the re- 
spective individuals. When we say that hard study, an intel- 
lectual cause, produces in some physically a state of feeble bodily 
health and in others morally a deadness to moral perceptions, the 
fact is that these physical and moral results are not the effects of 
intellectual culture ; but that the former is the effect of those 
physical causes which we describe n^atively as neglect of 
exercise and affirmatively as sedentary habits, and that the latter 
is the effect of those moral causes which we describe negatively 
as neglect of moral culture and affirmatively as intellectual 
pride and self-sufficiency* When we say that temperance, a 
moral cause, produces in some physically bodily health and in 
others intellectually the capacity of vigorous and sustained 
thought, the meaning is that the operation of the moral cause, 
when unopposed by stronger counteracting causes, affords scope 
and occasion for the operation of the physical causes necessary 
to the production of the one effect and for the operation of the 
intellectual causes necessary to the production of the other. This 
analysis enables us to perceive that in these cases physical causes 
necessarily produce phj-sical effects and physical effects only ; in- 
tellectual causes intellectual effects and intellectual effects onlv ; 
and moral causes moral effects and moral effects only. The 
homogeneity of cause and effect is maintained and contingent 
causality disappears. 

We cannot, however, always in this way resolve causes that 
are apparently c(»itingent into those which are necessary; and 
the most formidable obstacle to the attempt is to be found in the 
fact already mentioned, that matter and mind which are discre- 
pant in their nature, act and re-act upon each other. 

The action of mind upon matter is resolvable into two cases. 
The first is when mind acts i^n matter external to the acting 
mind. In this case there is no difficulty. IMind does not act 
upon matter external to itself except through the medium of 
matter. We cannot by mere thinking and willing blast a rock 
or fell a tree. To produce these or any other physical effects 
upon external nature, we must employ appropriate physical 
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means. Such is the constitution of the universe and of human 
nature. If it were otherwise we should not be the same beings 
that we are, and the world in which we live would be a different 
world from what it is. Within these wide limits the homogeneity 
of cause and effect is mdisputable. 

The second case is where mind acts upon matter combined 
in the same organism with the acting mind, as when we sit 
or stand, lie down or walk about, speak or write, or |)erform 
any of the active functions of life. In this case, unlike the 
former, the mind appears to act upon the matter composing 
the body of the agent directly, that is, without the inter- 
vention of any instrumentality. This enters into the notion 
of animated existence. If it were otherwise, no living being 
could wield its own limbs or direct its own movements. It 
may still however be made a question whether there is even in 
this case more than the appearance of the direct action of 
mind upon matter. Matter, it may be said, consists to us, iii'st, of 
the external attributes that produce our sensations ; and, second, 
of an " inmost nature," on which those attributes are grounded, 
but of which we are wholly ignorant. Reasoning from all the 
analysis which experience and observation offer, it may be said 
that the mind of man cannot directly influence the former, that 
is, the physical attributes even of his own body. As w^ell may 
we affirm that mere mind or thought can level mountains and 
fill up valleys. Reasoning from the same analysis, it may be 
added that mind does probably influence the latter, that is, the 
inmost nature of matter, with which it may have direct and 
positive affinities, and through which the mind may act on the 
physical attributes of body. When we know, it may be 
urged, that mind cannot act on matter external to itself except 
homogeneously through matter, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that mind cannot act upon matter in the same organism except 
homogeneously through mind. The answer to this is that it is 
purely hypothetical without the possibility of verification ; that 
it is a hypothesis which makes matter as well as mind the seat of 
thought ; and that when this violent and imverifiable hypothesis 
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has been assumed, the difBcuItj remains just what it was : the 
gulf between mind and matter has still to be bridged. 

The action of matter on mind is not less evident, the matter 
of the external world and the matter of the living organism to 
which the mind belongs. A bright day elevates, a foggy atmo- 
sphere depresses, the feelings. A sufficiency of wholesome food 
strengthens the mind as well as the body; while imperfect 
nutrition is one of the recognized causes of insanity. No suc- 
cessful attempt can be made to explain these effects except by 
the direct action of matter upon mind. 

In all cases, however, in which mind acts upon matter or matter 
upon mind, the effect is not universal and therefore not neces- 
sary, that is, the conditions being the same, the cflfect may be 
different and contrary ; whereas in those cases in which matter 
acts upon matter and mind upon mind, the effect is universal and 
therefore necessary, that is, the conditions being the same, the 
effect also will be identical. However vague and unsatisfactory 
therefore the distinction between contingent and necessary 
causality, it seems proper to be retained until further reflection 
shall supply a better form of thought and language. The 
solution of this seeming enigma is perhaps attainable by conceiv- 
ing the " inmost nature " both of mind and matter as one and 
identical, and that both are only different expressions or mani- 
festations of the All-comprehending Tliought of God. 



THE END. 
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